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PHILOSOPHY OF FINE ART 


INTRODUCTION 


LL that has hitherto been the object of our exnininaliDn 



rv to the first part of ihis inquiry referred to the fcality of 
the Idea of the beautiful as Ideal of arL In vh^tever 
dtrecUon^ however, we developed the notion of the idi^l art- 
* product, wc throughout applied to it a meeming of purely 
general signification^ But the idea of the beautiful implies 
a totality likewise of essential diffoiences, which as such 
must in veiitable form assert thenisdves;, Thi^se differences 
we may broadly describe as the fiariimfar msdes of art, as 
the evolired content of that which is implied in the notion 
of the Ideal^ and which scci;rea actiml form through art. 
When^ however, wu speak of-thesr forms of art as of dislinct 
species or gcadcfi of the Id^U we do not accept the term 
in the ordinufy usage of it as thohgh we found here in 
external guise particular classes of objects rdatod lO and 
modifying the Idfal respectively as thdr corumon genus. 
Species in the sense used here siniply expresses the various 
and contihuomJy expanditig delttti^naLiQn of the idea of 
the beautijful and the IcIeaI of art ttself The universality 
of the ideal representation fs in the case posited not deter- 
mined on the side of external exislencej but ts assumed to 
be the closer detenni nation of itself in the explication ofits 
own notion j or, in other words, it is the notion itself which 
unfolds itself in a totality of particular t™s of arL 

More closely regarded, iheni the specind types of art have 

‘ I Ivgtl Lake} the naij scientiff c kok tc tocnlie the meu' 

lug. The wTirdi type weald mnrr nuty Mprw} it* 
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thdr priori, as the unfolded realjjmtipn of the Idea of the 
beautiful, in the very nature of the Idea Itself, which by 
means of ihem presses forv^ud to tea! and concrete appear¬ 
ance. Moreover Jusl in so as it ceases to expand * in 
the absiract deteroiination or concrete fulness of any one of 
them, it manifests itself in soine other form of reaJi^ed 
ptpressiotL For the Idea is only Idea in its essential truth 
in 50 far as it procee^ in this selfe^T^lution by means of its 
own activity. And inasmuch as it ist as Ideal, immediate 
appeaiancej and moreover with each mode thereof is stiil 
identical as the idea of the beautiful, we find that in every 
particuhiT phase which reveals the Ideal in its process of 
scIf-explicatTon we have another actual manirestatian which 
is imm^iately related to the essential characterizotion oF 
those diverse types of yet further expansion. It reaHy is a 
matter of no consequence whether we regard this process 
as a process of the Idea within its own substance, or that 
of the form under which it attains determinate existence^ ^ 
inasmuch as both a^iects are immediately bound up with 
each otber^ and the perfecting of the Idea as con tent* and 
the perfecting of its Form are but two ways of expressing the 
same process. Or^ to put the matter in the reverse way, the 
defects of a given form of art of this kind betray them selves 
a defect of the Idea, in so Far as such defects give a 
limited sigaiheance to the es^tial nature of the Idea in 
external form, and as such invest it with reality. When we 
consequently compare such still madeqimte forms of art 
with what most obviously presents itseir for comparison, 
that is, the true Ideal, we tijusi be careful not to use expre^ 
sions eommouly applicable to works of art that are failures^ 
which dther express nothing at all^ or have discovered an 
incompetence to express what ought to have been expressed. 
Rather for every form of the Idea there is a deHnite mode 
of appearance, which cloth^ it precisely in one of those 
particular forms of art to which we have ^ vertciL adequate 
in every respect thereto, and the defective or perfected 
character of which consists entirely in the relative truth or 
untruth of the determinate form, under which and thmugh 

* Fvr sitA That Si, luvltig jurSved mt one fwni o£ detcf- 

mtnxtion, letunii op^n Itielf imJ thr«wt off anothci furro, just u ihe 
germ after ajm-ing jii iJie leaf exptindft imo ihe bud, and » oti. 
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which the Idea ia actimU^^ reali^^d. For the content must 
first be clothed with reality and cjoncreteness befoie it caii 
attain to the form wholly adequate to its essentia] truth. 
As we have already indicated m the previous division of otir 
subject-matterp we have three fuudaincntal rorms or types of 
an to examiine^ 

we have the sjmMk&L !n this the Idea is still 
seeking for its tnifi artistic expression, because it k here still 
essentially abstract and undetermined^ and consequently 
has not mastered for itself the external appearance adequate 
to its o™ substance^ but rather hnds itself in unresolved 
opposition to the extcmal objects in physical Nature and 
the world of mankind. And inasmuch as in this crude 
relalion lo objective existence it immediately surmises its 
own isolatlonp nr is earned into some foTin of concrete 
existence by means of um^%isa1 characteristics which are 
void of all true definition^ it vitiates and falsifies the actual 
^ forxiis of reality which it has found, and which it semes in a 
wholly cipricious way,* And, consequently, instead of being 
able to identify itself completely with the objcel, it ran only 
assert D kind of acoon^ or rather a still abstract reflection 
Of signifirance and fignp* a itiode of representation which, 
being neither oomplelc in its artistic fusion, nor capable of 
being completed, suffers the object to emerge as reciprocally 
MTemal, strange, and inadequate to itself as it was ^fote. 

Sit4f/rdfy, we have the fora in which the Idea, here in 
accordance with its true notional acti^ityj is named beyond 
the abstmctlon and indeterminacy of general chameterrza- 
tion/ is consddus of itsdf as free and infinite subjectivity, 
and grasps that seLf-conscious life in its real existence os 
Spirit (Mind)^ Spirit^ as the free subject of consdousness^ is 
s^fdeteimined through its own resources, and e%?en in this 
its conscious grasp of self-dutermination possesses a form 
of exterrmlity ^equate to express it, and one in which the 
essential import of that consciousness can be united with an 
explicit reality entirely appropriate. This ^H^ond type of art, 
the is based upon such absolutely homogeneous 

un'ty of content and fornu In order, however^ to make 

^ Tl^l h, with no rcFrrrtiCc la iutcll ^cut pnndplc. 

* Gtd^nJttn^ Itcgct mnnA llu^ Im-e gracralhjuljDni or 

alMlnkct ranceptiaru ctf Lhirngbl. 
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this unity complete the hutruin spiritt in so Tar it makes 
itself the object of art, must not be taken aa Spirit in the 
absolute significance we refer to it, where it iJjscOTers its 
adequuic subsistence wholly in the lesouic^ of its 

own essenikl ddoioin, but rather as a stilL iiniti;M$iaJit^d 
spirit, and as such chatgod wiLl^ a certain aspect of tsolation. 
In other words^ the free individual which classical art 
unites to its forms appeorst it Is tme, as essenrinily unl^ 
vecsal* and coriKquenUy freed from all the mere contingence 
and particularity both of the subjective world of mind and 
the external world of Nature. But it is at the same dmu per¬ 
meated by a universality which Is itself essentially indi- 
viduali;^ For the external form is necessarily both defined 
and singular by virtue of its cxtcmalityp wluch it is only 
capable of completely fusing with an artistic contem by 
rupreseoting that content as itoclf dehnedl and consequently 
of a Limited character; and, moreover. It is only Spirit ihat 
is thus particularized which can pass into an objective * 
shape and unite itself with the same in an inseparable 
unity. 

In this form Art has reached the fulness of its own notbn 
to this extent* namelyj that the Id^ which h here spiritual 
individuality* brought Into immediate accord with itself in 
the form of its boady presence, receives from it a presen tn- 
tion BO complete, that external existence is no longer able 
to pcserve its consistency as against the ideal signihcance 
which it serves to es^r^; on to put it in the reverse way, 
ihe spiritual content is exdusiveJy manifested in the elabor¬ 
ated form within wfiich Art clothes it for eensuous perception* 
and thereby afhrtnatively asserts itself in the same, 

wc have the form in which the Idea of beauty 
grasps its own being as Spirit, Spirit, that is to say* 

in the full consciousness of its ururammellcd freedom. But 
for this reason il is unable any more to obtain com¬ 
plete realiMtion in forms which are external; it^mpueMeler- 
minate existence is now that which it poss^^ iin kself ai 
SpinL That unity of the Life of Spirit and \ts i^er^l 
appearance which we find in classic^ art is unbound, and 
it flees from the same once more Into Itself, It is this recoil 
which presents to us the fundamenUii type of the r&}hff^fr£ 
type of art Here we find, by reason of the free spirituality 
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which pervades the cotilent, such content makes a more 
ideal demand upon expression than the mere representation 
ihroogh an external or phy^cal medmin is able to supply; 
the form on Its external side sinks tberefore to a relation of 
i/fJiffifrncd} and In the romantic form of art we consequendy 
meet with a sepaxadon between content and form as we 
previously found il in the symbolic form, with this diflcFence 
that it is now due to the subordination of matter to spintual 
expression miher than the predominance of erternaiity 
over ideal sigmficance^ It is in this way that symbolic art 
seeks after that perfected unity of ide^ signlAcancc and 
external form^ whkh classical art in its representation of 
subsundve individuality succeeds in to sensu¬ 

ous perception* and which romantic art /axrrx <?Pfr and 
through its overwhelming insbtence on the claims of 

Spirit 

♦ 





SUBSECTION I 

THE SYMBOLIC TYPE OF ART 


INTRODUCTION 

OF THE SYMBOL GENERALLY 

^ YMBOLj in the signiScntioD we here attach to the word, 
b not merdjf the bednning of art from the point of 
view of its notional developnieiitj but marks also its first 
appeanmce in history. We may conseqnentiy regard it as 
only the forecourt of art, which is principally the possession 
of the East, and through which, after a variety of trims- 
itionol steps and mediating passages^ wc are at last intro¬ 
duced to the ^uine realisation of the Ideal in the classical 
type of art tVe roust therefore from the very first take 
care to dbtrngiush symbdl where its unique characteristics 
provide it with on independent sphere of its own, In which 
it determinns the radle^ and effective type of a certain 
form of art’s exposition and presentment from that kind of 
symbolic expressian which amounts to no more than a 
purely external aspect of form entiieiy without such inde- 
pendent significance^ In the; latter sense we, in fact, come 
across it in the classical and mmonlic forms of art im% as 
certain aspects of symbolical art are not wholly withoat the 
characteristic features of the classical Ideal, or present to 
us the origins of romantic an. Such reciprocal intctplay 
between the fundamental forms of art attaches, however, 
merely to subsidiary imag€£ or isolated traits | U Ims no 
pow^ whatever to modify, edll less to expunge, the an!- 
matbg pnnciple which essentially determines the character 
of the enliru work of art. 
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In such cases where we find symbol ekboraEud in its 
entirely unique and independent form it is as a general 
rule characterized by Ebe quality of the ^ fc^ause 

Its main impressjou is to show us tlie Idea still united to 
measureless dimension raiher than rounded In a fieo and 
selWefined cantent; it would fairi cloLhe Itsfelf with fonn, 
and yet ia unable to secure in the substantial app^^iances of 
the world a definite Form which is entirely adequate to 
express the abstractness and universality of its bn^ng. 
On acoount of this LnabLIity to attain its purpose the Idea 
over and beyond the cKiernaJ ejd&tence which sur- 
rounds it instead of penetrating to the core or completely 
making its home thErein. And this flight beyond the limits 
of the finite and ^-isibb world is predsely that which con¬ 
st! tutes the genera] chaiocter of the sublinae. 

But beJore we proceed further it will be convenient by 
way of ductdating the formal asjKCt of our subject^ to , 
eiplain at once, if m quite general terms* what we understand 
by the eirpmssion symbol. 

Gunurally spc^lng^ symbol is some form of CKtunml 
existence immediateLy presented to the senses^ which, how¬ 
ever, is not accepted for ite own worth, as it lies thus bebre 
ns in its immediacy^ but for the wider and more general 
significance which it offers to our tofleciion, may con* 
sequently distinguish between two i^ints of view equally 
applicable to the term; the and, secondLy^ 

the mode in which such dgniflconcfi is The 

is a conception of the mind, or an object which stands 
wholly indjfitsrent to any [Kutlcular content, the laJUr is a 
form of sensuous ejristence or a representation of sotne kind 
or otbciTi 

1. Symbol, then^ Is in the first place a When wo 
speak of the iiignificant and nothing more there h no neces¬ 
sary connection between the thing signified and its mikius 
of expression whatever. This manfiur of its esp^cssion, ihLs 
sensuous thing or image, so for from being immediately 
called up by tbit for which it is the ciign, rather presents 
itself to the imagination as a wholly foreign content to it, 
by no means necessarily associated with it in a uniqui way. 
So, for example, in language tones arc signs of specific 
conditions of idea or cmoiiorL By far the greater number 
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of ihe tdaea of any knguage bowever. assocwto) mih 
Lbe idtasj which are thereby expressed enttrely by chance, 
so far as the conient of those ideas is concerned* even 
though the history of the deveiopraeni of ksguage reay 
show ns that the origiml connection between ibe two was 
of a diffetent nature, and that on essential eletnent in the 
dilerence between one language and another consists in 
this, that the same idea is expressed through a different 
sound. An other exiunpk of such hare signs are colours, 
which we used in cockades or iags m order to express the 
nationality of an individual or vessel. Such colours by 
themselves alone carry no pairituLar qui^ty which cm be 
immediately related to the thing thej'’ signifyi that the 
nation which they represent. In a sense such as this, w'here 
the bond between the significadon and the sign is one of 
symbol must not be understock when we 
connect the expr^sion with art. For art conskts pr^isely 
in the reciprocal relation, oflSnity, and substandve fusion of 
significance and form. 

2. We must consequently interpteL sign in a different 
sense when wc speak of it as equivalent to sj^bol. I^hc 
lion is^ for example^ a symbol of mogoanimityj the fox 
syrobolijes cunning, the circle eternity, the inangle the 
Trione God. Here we find that the Ibn and the fox them¬ 
selves possess the qualities whose import they serve to 
express. In the same way the drde pints beyond the 
mere indefinite extension, or the capriciously fixed limit of 
a straight line^ or any other line that does not return upon 
ilstrlf, and which at the same limu is suitable as the expression 
of a definite period of timei and the triangle regarded as a 
ioialify possesses the same number of sides and armies as 
is involved in the idea of God, when the determinations 
under which the religious consciousness defines the Supreme 
Being arc expressed numerically. 

In the latter forms Of symbol therefore the object pre¬ 
sented to the senses have already tn thmr own existence 
that significance, to represent and express which they arc 
iiseds sytnbol as employed in this expanded sena* is con- 
setj^endy no purely indifierenl mark for something other 

I So Ibt Frcfidi csprcswon rtw/^wn, aittl our Engliili “the 

CXjtilELIl*” 
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tJian iUdU| but ii jtSg;nLEi:aLnt fact ^likh id its own external 
fomi i^ready presents the content of the id^ which it 
syptolizcs. At ihc same dme it is not the concrete thing 
it is itself, which it should bring before the imaginationr but 
simply that general quality of signiEcance which attjajches to iL 
3. We wouldt thirdly, draw attention to the Cict that 
although symbol may not^ as is the case with the purely 
external and fomial sign, be wholly inadequate to the 
signi^cance derived frcim it, yet, in order that it may retain 
its character as symbol, it must on the other hand present 
an aspect which is strsmge to iL In other words, though 
the content which is slgnfficant, and the form which is used 
to typify it in respect to a smgie quality^, tmitc in agreement, 
none the less the symbolical form must possess at the same 
tirrie $dlJ quaUttes entirely independent of that me 
which is sharod by it, and is once for ah mariced as signific* 
ant, just M the content * need not necessarily be a bare 
abstract quality such as strength or cunning, but mtlicr a 
concrete 5iib$tance, which on its side, too, possesses a 
Variety of characteristics which cEstinguish it from the 
primary quality in which its symbolic character consists, 
and in the same w^ay, but to a still greater degree, from 
everything else that cbaiactcriies the symbolical foim. Th-e 
lion, for example, possesises other qualities than mere 
strength, the fox than mere cunning, and the apprehension 
of God is not necessarily bound up with conceptions w^hkh 
imply number. I'he content, therefore, as thus viewed^ Is 
also placed 10 a teklion of to the symbolical 

form, which represents it, and the abstract quality which it 
typtEes may quite possibly be present in countless other 
existing^ objects. In ^e same way a content which is thus 
varied in its competition may poacss many qualities, to 
syipbotize spy of which other forms will equally serve w here 
a similar coirespandenco with such is appoimiL The sarnu 
reasoning is also applicable to the external object in which 
uny particular contentis symbolicany expressed. Such an 

' uiet the icclmkal lenn IniiAaii Icj this pstsMige to 

oiher laj thfi quoUtjr of dgnificafler, nr ihc obj«t which la Ejinbal- 
tied by virlUrC of tame KlccSe^ c|iiiility. The mw of it in both j^uu 

cELikcl tbe umt^whlt tli^EZEtil 10 rolfow. 

^ hfirr eridcn|l]r W the abatincl qaallEy, 
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obj«l. m its toncxcKt n^T4ral exiaience, possesises a numbei: 
of characLenstics for all of which it may stand as the symbol 
The most obvious syitibol for strength is unqEiestiooably the 
lionj bill the os and the hom of the os may equally servo 
as such, and from other points of view the ox possesses many 
other qualities as significant. Bu t few objects, if any, have 
been brought home lo the imagination with such a prodigal 
weal th of symbolic form and Imagery as that of the Supreme 
Being, We may conclude^ then, from the above remori^ that 
the use of the term symbol is n^eEiarily' and isssentially 
open to 

(a) For, m the first phce» no sooner do we look for some 
symt^l than the doubt almost invariably arises whether a 
fartreu/ar firm is fa aar/f<d as a sym^ai arna-, and this is 
so, though we set on one side the further ambiguity with 
reference to the Jfar/icvfar nature of the contetil, which a 
given form tinder all the variefy of its aspects may be hdd 
to symboLke, many of wbicb may be employed symbolic¬ 
ally through associating links that do not appear on the 
surface*" 

^^ow what a ^mbol primarily offens us is generally speak¬ 
ing a forTOj on image, which of itself is the ptcscnlment of 
an immediate fact Such immediate existence, or ils inusfie, 
a lion for example, an eagle, Or a p^icular colour, stands 
there before us as it Is, a v^d existing fact The question 
consequently arises whether a lion, whose image is set before 
us^ merely is set there to express the natmal fact, or whether 
in addition to this it carries a further significance^ that is 
the more abstract connotation of miM strength, or the more 
concrete one of a hero Or a period of the year, husbandry 
and anything else we choose lo infer frora it; whether in 
fact^ AS we say, the image la lo be taken literaUy, or w-ith a 
^ further ideal significance, or possibly only with the ktlcr. 

The last case finds its illustration in symbolical expressions 
of speech and pajlicuLir words such ax comprehension, con- 

^ N^eossaiil j bceaitse *Bch nmhigiuty ii implied in the idea (mriifiif 

I iKlnk, is the icnsft. The Imgaagc Ihenvlly +*\^Tiich m 
forn^ndcr icverol po&Sible f^ifkaitioci^, ai symbol ^ an| of which 
it eaii be einpSojfcd crficti Ihitrufih conpeclmE lidiks 
hanst) mwe TentoWf ffl4y be uken lo *jiiiibotiicc. ” 
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ciLislon ' and oxherd of Uiii same kind. Wlien such siguify 
menuU activities we have simply set befoce m the imitic- 
diatc import of a mental attivity and no more without any 
recall to our rntmory of the material acta, which origioalLy 
were Implied in the meaning of these words, ^"licn on the 
oontrary the picturtr of a liqn is presented us we have not 
merely the si^ificance to conaidcr which it may bear as 
symbolj but also the bodily shape and presence of the king 
of beasts before oux eyes- An ambiguity of this natum 
can only fully disappear when the sense attached to both 
aspects, namely, symbolical import, and Its external foTin^ is 
eucpressly state^^ and we learn by this means the exact reta> 
tion which exists between ihein. In that case, however, the 
concrete fact which is set before na ceases to be a symbol 
in the real meaning of the term, and becomes simply an 
imagie, the relation of which lo significance is expressed by 
the well-known form of comparison, namely, In the 

simile, that is to say, both factors are immediately presented 
to us, the general conception and its concrete image. ’^Vhen 
on the contrary rejection has not proceeded so fax as to 
hold gen^sl conceptions in assured independence^ aiid 
consequently to set them forth by themselves in that case 
We find that the sensuous image lo which they ore' cognate, 
and in which sx sj^iheonce of more general' import ia able 
to find its expression is not yet conceiv^ as separate from 
such a significafice, but both ore atill immediately held to¬ 
gether in unity. And this It is which, m we shall see more 
dosely as we proc^^ constitutes the distinction between 
symbol and companson. An illuslradon of the latter kind 
may be found in that exclamadon of Karl .Moor, 03 he gaxes 
on the setting sun: ** I'hus dies a hero I Here we see that the 
ideal signifipnee is espm^ly separated from the sensuopis im¬ 
pression while at the samedme it is associated with the picture. 
In other cases, it is true even of similes this act of separation 

^ The Genvum «wiU ore tad Srk/mifttj which in ihcir 

or^diE *ctu« are " Eo gnap with the kimd " UrfAmdoj and Ic itiat 
m lock The Eoghih woedj cn a vtill fainter fonu Earn ihe 

i^c DgrafiMce thrqci^ the Lalin tiii£uage. The riymboliEm of tan^ 
Biwfic ftt ihu lUf^c U iohnouUy oiily Appftfcnt Ee lEie Ktudeni 

* That il, tUrOre atn-tmcL 
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in relaEion is not so clearly markedT and ihe association 
appears to bemcreiiiiinediaiei in such cases it roost already 
appear roaxiircst froro the general. Content of the murativie^ 
frnro the position assigned to the picture^ or other cincum- 
stances^ that viewed as merely a statement of fact, such an 
miage is not juscihedt but that soniu special slgniEcajictr cii 
other, which cannot fail to arrest our attention^ is intended 
by it. When, for e^mple^ Luther says; 

A ttroRghold b our <krt3. 

or we readt 

In diM Oec&n tebUh I33h lausend MuEcn dcr Junglmg, 

Siitt auf geiTtlcE^ Boot Erdibfc in den HbJcr dcf 

we can have no doubt whatever upon the implied signihe- 
ance, whether It be of a protection su^ested by “ strong- 
holdp" the world of hopes and life-plans 5}^roboli2ed in the 
picture pf the ocean and the thousand masts; or the 
narrowed aims and possesions with the assured plot of 
ground at the eniL which is reflHited from the boat pjid the 
haven. In the some w^y when we read in the Old Testa¬ 
ment: May Ood break tlieir teeth in their mouthp may the 
|jord shatter the hindermosL teeth of the young lions/^ it 
is obvious that neither the words teeth,^ nor 

*"hindcrmost teeth of the young lions" are used in the 
literal sense^ but arc as images and sensuous ideas, 

which cajT>' a significance only present to the mindp and 
that such is all that matters. 

lliis ambiguEtyi then* ts all the more couspkuous in the 
case of symbolical representation for the reason lhat an 
froagei which carries a particubr significoiice, only receives 
the descriptive name of j/w^/wben such significance ceases 
to be expressly marked by itself, or U otherwise clearly 
cmphasir;ed as it is in the case of the simOe- No doubt the 
ambiguity of the genuine symbol is to this oxteot removed 
in ihai by virtue of this veiy uncertainty the fusion of the 
sensuous image and iis sfgnlficarice becomes a matler more 
or less of convention and custom^ a feature which is irtdis* 

* Of [n Ecigrub: 

FoMb an tin: oeein a tbipped XMh mHth hh ihooKindl laiLt: 

SiSeial ia bark bacely wvtd tleAlt UiUi borbom uM 
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pensilbly in the case here mere signs are iiset!* 

while on ihe other hand the simile asserts itself as something 
individual, discovered oh the spur of the moment to assist 
the meaning, and is independently clear> because it empha¬ 
sizes the significance alongside of that independence. At 
the same time, though no dotibi the si^mbol may be clear 
enough lO tbosd who are habituated to its use, and whcpse 
tmaginarive Life is at home in such a conventioniLl atmos¬ 
phere, It Is a y^ry difiTcrent matter with all who are outside 
this native circk, or for whom it is now a thing of the Past j 
for such it is only the immediate sensuous representation 
w^hich is In the first instance 5«?ed, and it remains for theso 
m every way a question of doubt, whether they are to rest 
satisfied with that which lies openly before their eyeStOr arc 
to accept these os indicaiois to yet further imagery or ideas. 
VVlien, for mcample^ we gaze In Christian churchEfS upon the 
/rtitngie in some conspicuous position on the walls, we at 
once rep 3 gnire that the intention is not to place before the 
view this geometrical figure simply as such^ but rather to 
draw our attention to its spiritual significance. If, however^, 
we were to find it elsewhere we should probably feel equally 
CGiuiin that such a figure had no refemnee whatever^ eiEher 
as sign orsymbol^ to the Trinity. On the other hand a folk 
strange to the ideas which have ^wn up in Christian 
countries might easily feel doubts tn both cases, and it is 
by no means easy for ourselves to dettirmlne with equal 
certainty in all cases, whether a figure of this kind is to be 
understood as preaenting us with its literal or symbolical 
mleqjretalion. 

Moreover this ambiguity does not merely apply to 
belated cascs^ but extends to mst areas of the entire domain 
of ajt,^ to the content of an aimost unlirnlted material open 
to our inspection, to the content In full of all that Oriental 
art has tSfver produced For this reason, as we enter for the 
first lime the world of ancient Persian, Indian, or Egyptian 
figures and imaginative conceptions we e^sperienee a certain 
feeling of unemnines, we wander at any rate in a world of 
/ralflcmi. These fantastic images do not at once respond to 
our own world; we are neither pleased nor satisfied with the 
immediate impressEon they produce on us^ rather we are 
instincUvcljr carried fonvard by it to probe yet further into 
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thdr si^ificancc, and lo inquire what widor and profounder 
truths may lie concealed behind such ricpre£entation&. In 
other productions of the same kind It is apparent at the first 
glance that they are, just like so many fairy tales of children^ 
merely an interplay of pictorial fancy, a stninge texture of 
euriosides woven together at hiphazanl For children de¬ 
light In just such an even surface of pictures, a pby of the 
fancy which niakes no demand on effort or intdltgcnccp but 
is simply a collection tumbled together. Nations on the 
contrary, even in their childhood, require as the food of 
their imaglnativu life a more essential content; and this is 
just what in fact we find in the figures of Indum and 
Ep’ptian art, although the mierpretation of such problem¬ 
atical pictures is only dimly suggested, and we experience 
great dithctilty in deciphering jt.. 

Even in the province of classical art we meet now and 
with a like uncertainty, though it is the essence of 
classical art to be throughout clear and intelligible on its 
ow'n surface without the use of symbolism of any kind. And 
thisdarity of classical art consists in this that it ojinpre- 
bends the true content of Art, in other words substantive’ 
subjecti vity, and thereby discovers at the same time the true 
fomi, which essentially expresses nothing less than this 
genuine content, so that wliat it appears to mind, the 
significanco that U of it is just rhatg which is veritably ex¬ 
pressed in the external form, both the ideal aspect and the 
plastic shape being entindy adequate to each other]; in 
symbolical art, the simile, and other forms of that kind, the 
image always brings before perception something in addition 
to that significance, for which it merely serves os the picture. 
At the same time classical art, too, presents us with an 
aspect of aniblguity. In considering the Tuythological phan- 
tosici of antique art it is frequently a matter most dJ^uU 
to decide, whether we do rightly in taking such plastic 
figures simply for what they are, contenting ourselves with 
mere wonder over the wealth and charm, which this happy 
play of imaginative vigour offers tis, fox the reason of course 
that mythology b generally ucceptod as nothing hut an idle 

^ thfU ha an KTtvilic cooBckHi^jws which a aware of 

oirn vi4cnltal natuie—Spirit and ol^ect vF pure Intelf^ence^ 
ihe IduL 
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cctlcction of fair)' or whether on the contrary we have 
adll to sedt for a aigniScance of wider range and greater 
depth* We shall feel the insbtence of such a doubt in oc- 
cepdoxial forte when? the content of these fables refers 
directly to the life and activity of the Dh'ine;^ in cases^ that 
is* where the stories hEinded down to us can only be regarded 
as utterly unworthy of the Supreme Ueing, indicative of an 
invention as entirely inadequate as it is in the worst possible 
taste. When we read, for exainple, the twelve labours of 
HerculeSp or^ to take a stronger case, are informed that Zcua 
hurled Hephaestus from Olyrnpus on to the island of 
Lemnos, with the result that Vulcan remained lame ever 
after, we are no doubt ready to believe that the entire sLory 
is nothing hut a fairy tale of the imagination. It h just as 
possible to believe that all the love affaiis of Zeus are mere 
freaks of a prodigal fancy. But, on the other handt for the 
very reason that such stones are told about the Supreme 
Divinity, it is quite equally credible that meaning of more * 
univers^ import is hidden under that which such myths 
immediately transmit to us^ 

With regard to such facts as those above stated, there arc 
two theories cunent of Estceptional importance and contra¬ 
dictory to each other. The one accepts mythology as a 
collection of stories of purely eJiternal significance* which as 
such could not fail to be unworthy presentatbns of the 
Divine nature, though able* when regarded apart from such 
associations, to rev^ to ns much that is finely conceived, 
dehghtfuli interesting^ nay, even of great l)eai4ly. They <hfrct 
us^ however, no ground whatever for attempting to cnlati^c 
their significance. In this view mythDlogy is in the foirn in 
which it Is presented purely under one a^ipect, 

that ist treating it as art, in its shapes, picturesi^ 
gutber with all the practlral actividos and events it descrihesi 
it is amply self-sufficient, or mthcr by the way it brings 
before us that which is significsiit supplied its own elucida¬ 
tion i from another point of view, that b to say* its origin 
in historyt we have to regard it os built up from local claims, 
no less {him the chance caprice of priest, rnlistt and poci^ 
the ^ts of history, foreign legends and tniditiuniL The 
theory which is ep/i&ffd to the above is unable to rest siHisfied 
with the [mrely extemsil husk of mythological form and 
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narraticjn, and ifiiwLs on discov'erin^ beneath it a mtianing 
of mor-e universal and profounder import^ to rcaster whkbt 
as it breate upon the surface^ it conceives to be the main 
object of ttiyibologicfll inquiry regarded as ihe scientific 
examination ol the mythos- In this view ro>ibo!ogy niust 
necessarily be apprehended as bound tip with 
And by symbolism ah that is meant here is just ihls, that 
however biiarrCt ridicubus, grote^ue such mylbs appear to 
bcj however much the adventitious caprice of a pli^c 
imagination may contribute to their forrat they are essentially 
a birth of Spirit; and in ^ite of it all contain in them sig- 
nS(leant ideas, that is, thoughts of universal significance 
upK>n the nature of God; they art% in short, 

In this latter sense tJic recent work of Cretucr on syinbol- 
ism is particularly noteworthy; this writer hsa once more 
taken up the review of the mytholodcal conceptions of the 
imdent worlds no4 as Ls so ff^uently the fashion, tom the 
• external and prosaic standpoint, or simply with the obj^t 
of determining this anktic merit, but rather espresaly lo 
elucidate the intrinsic rationality of their substance. Such 
On Inquiry proceeii rnom the presupposition that myths and 
fabulous tales have their origin in the human spirit, which 
Is capable^ no doubt, of playing freely with its notions of 
gods, but in its religious interest marks the point where it 
cntcifS a more exalted sphere, In which reason itself is the 
discoverer of form, albeit it is charged with the defect of 
being unable it this early stage to exhibit the core from 
which it grows with commensurate power. And this ossump^ 
lion is essentially just. Religion discovers Jts fountuio^hiiifld 
In Spirit* which seeks after its truth, dimly discovers it, 
bringing the same lo consciousness by means of any fona, 
which displays an ailinity vdih. this form of truth, be it a 
form of naiTOwer or wider bofderSn But once grant that ii is 
reason which seeks after such form^, and the nccessUy^ is 
qbrious to recognize the work of reason^ Such a recognition 
is alone truly worthy of human inquiry. UTioever shelves 
this problem makes himself tuastET of nothing but a motley 
show of unrelated learning. If we, on the other hand* probe 
into the truth of mythological conwptions as it presents 
ilseir*to mind, without at the same time excluding from our 
‘ t'crh>pi we ibond^i riihcr sd, a ThctKoplif* 
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grasp timl Dcher iispect of ihetUt that is, tLe hj^phajcnrd caprice 
therein exercised by the iniaginaUcn, and aU ihc external irh 
flucncts, local or oihtrrwlsek^ which have coniHbuted to this 
creation, we shall then Ik in a p^iiion to justify the raiious 
systems nf mythology. To justify the work of man in the 
intagery and forms that are the pre^uet of his spirit is a nobk 
enterprise, of rarer worth than the mere heaping together of 
the external facts of history. The objectidn haa no doubt 
been pressed against Creu^erthat here^ treading in the steps 
of the new PlatonisiSj^ the widei significance he elucidates 
fnoiD the myths is a creation he attaches to them himself; 
that, m shor^ he discovers conceptions in them which are 
not merely without any historical basis to tiphnld them, but 
which it can be positively shown be must have first lntn> 
duced before he could have found them; in other words it 
is asserted that neither the people of such times nor the 
poets or priests—althoi^h from another point of view 
ernphasis is frequently hud on the occult wisdom of the 
priesthood—could have possessed any knowledge of such 
ideas, which would have been wholly incompatible w^ith the 
prevailing culture. Such objections, of course, are entitled to 
thdr full wdghL These peoples, poets, and priests have 
not, in foct^ becti conscious of universal conceptions in the 
particular form of universali^ which the bnman mind now 
discovers at the root of their mythologtcol ideas, in the sense 
that they could have deliberately clothed such conceptions 
in the forms of symbolism- And as a matter of fact this is 
never maintained e^en by Creuier* But however tnjo it may 
be that the rejections of the ancient world over lu mythology 
were entirely different from those of the modum, we are by 
no meam thereTot* entitled to conclude that the concep¬ 
tions of its mytliology are not essentially symbolical, and as 
such must bo fuliy accepted; rather our inference should be 
That in the times when these peoples created the poetry of 
their myths, from the midst of a life itself steeped in poetry, 
they would instinctively bring home to consciousness all that 
was most spirituia and profound in that life in the forms of 
the imagination rather than that of reflection, and fail to 
separate conceptions which were more uni versal or abstract 

' The AlexanUrme Sdlool/of which Piotiaiu and Philo tns l«ditia! 
names. ^ 
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fram ihe cdncrcLu cicatiofis of tllcir |ih:iiit9£y. 'That this 
regally was tlie casi^ is a fact which we fiave tn this inquiry 
*0 accept as Tandaiaenlally established^ we neverthe¬ 
less, be equally prepared to admit that, in such a form of 
iitterprctation as the symbDlical, theoKes are apt tq slip m 
which are merely the product of ardhee and ingenuityj much 
as is the case with etymological science. 

(c) At the time, however much we may find our¬ 
selves in general agreement with the view that mytholc^, 
with its ides of the gods and its circumstantial pictures of 
a persistently poetk imag^natiortp includes within its borders 
a content, that is to say radanal and profound Tuhgious con¬ 
ceptions, it is still open ta iis to ask in Our exapiinadon of 
the symbolical fonn of ait whether for the same reason ah 
mythology* and ait is to be interpreted in a 
in accordance with that typical assertion of Fmdrich von 
, Schlegel, to the effect that we are bound to look for an 
allegory in every artistic representation. The symbolical or 
allegorical is then understood in the sense timt a geneml 
conception * b assumed to underlie cvery^ work of art aa its 
motive principle and every mythological form, by bringing 
the universal character of which into prominence it should 
then be possible to expound the real significance; of such a 
>vork or imaginative creationn This m^e of treatment 
moreover, very commonly adopted in our own days, 
find, for instance, in the more recent editions of Dante a 
marked tendency to interpret ever)' canto in an exclusively 
alltL'gorjcal sunsc^and no doubt the poetry of Dante contains 
many exanipks of such allegories. In the same way Heyne's 
editions of the classical poets evince the same disposition 
in tiieir commcniafies to elucidate the general significance 
of every metaphorical expression by means of the abstract 
concqjtions of the understanding. Nor Is this to be wondered 

■ ivrriercnce thmigbemt fT^T^ paragniph 

lo ihc smsvcraality of ilw ideas of redecUon a* totuimiiled witb the Mnm- 
0115 tr^e U FBihcr n to ibi^ oonupUent of Xht 

analyiicai mind* h* which aj^c oacutlly undmtcod u yni\^na1i in 
Uk sense of gcrteric con^c^Eicm^ xhm any fulkr grup ef ceocittc teslkj 
iudli As p4x£s«&tei a tiuly ide^I si^f^nce^ So m iu applixai^ to the 
mcLipl^ [ uDi0ne wKi! U meant k that we have hcii: the process ai 
dry aiulysLs whudi meicly dcrttuys tb sigairduee a* metaphor^ ihal u, 
irs fyntbetic anlty for onr sdElctk senx. 
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atj for it k just this fHcultv T*hich is most la suke 
upon symbol and allegory^ while at the same time it separates 
the sensuotis image from its significarLcek by so doing 
destroys the unity of the artisde rorui^ an aspect over wbieh 
it ht in its for asymboltcal interpTetadon^ which aims 
exclusively at setting the universal characteristic as such in 
relief, wholly mdifferent. 

Such an extension of ajunboliam over every province of 
mythology atad ait is by no means that which we have in 
view in our present oonsideratton of the symbolical form of 
ait. It is not any part of our labours to asceitain to what 
extent a symbolicaJ or all^orical significance^ in this enlaigcd 
use of the term, is applicable to the forms of art. On the 
contrary we shall restrict ourselvea entirely to the question 
how far symbolism itself is eeititlod to rank as a form of 
art; and the question is mised in order that we may finally 
determine the precise relation which subsists between artistic ^ 
significance and artistic Form in so far as such a rcktion is 
symbDllcal and stands in contrast to other modes of artistic 
presentation, in particular those of the classical and romantk 
art'forms. IV'c musi: oonseqtiently endeavou-r before everj'^ 
thing else expressly to limit the field of our review to that 
portion where we find the symbolical is independently por¬ 
trayed in its essenlkl chaiucter and is open to our considera- 
don as such, rather than attempt to make a sytnbolicaL in¬ 
terpretation co-extensh'e with the entire domain of art. And 
it IS consistently with such a purpose that we have already 
subdivided the Ideal of art under its respective symbolical, 
classical, and romantic fonns* 

In the signification we give to the expression the symbol- 
idl disappears at the point where we find that a free sub¬ 
jectivity rather than purely abstract conceptions determines 
the content of the attisttc productn In ibis case live con* 
scious subject ts his own self assured significance, his own 
selfmanifestaLion. -Vll that he feels^ conceives, does* and 
perfects, his qualities, his actions, and his character, all this 
he actually is blmself; the tmdre gamut of his spiritual and 
BcmuDUs manifestation has no further significance than that 
of declaring his subjective unity* which* in this process of 
expansion and development of its own wealth, brings before 
the eyes of all the man himself as master over the exilifu 
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field of objective realfty thus presented io hiin^ the i^ofid in 
which he discovers h is odslence- Significance and sensuous 
prdsentjnent, inward and outft'ord rcolity^ fact and picture, 
are here no longer Beporale from each other, assert thpn- 
selves here no longer as merely cognate^ the chameterislic 
distinction of the symbolic relation, but rather as a totality, 
in which the manifestation possesses no other reality, the 
reality no other manifcslatmn either outside of or along;5lde 
witli itself. That which declares itself and that which is 
dedared is here posited ^ in its concrete unity. In this senso 
the gods of Greece, in so far, that is to say, as the art of 
Greece was abk to represent them as free, self-subsistent, 
and unique types of personality, are to be accepted rrom no 
symbolical point of view, but as self-sufficieot m their own 
persons. The actions of Zeus, for ciiatbple, of Apollo or 
Athene are actions appropriated by Art to themselves and 
only themselves, and most not be allowed to stand for any^ 
thing but the might and passion of such person^ea. If wc 
once attempt to abstract from free individualities of this 
kind some general ctmceptton as the essential core of their 
significance, setting it alongside their rpn^ele particularity 
as an Interpretation of their entire and individual nmnifesta- 
tion, we let fall or annihilate all that we have failed lo 
observe, and it b precisely all in these figures which art 
liceks most to secure. For this reason artists have been un- 
abk to lake kindly to such symbolical interpretations of litL 
works of art and the mythological figures w'e find tn them. 
For aU that Is left us in the sphere of art wc have just been 
conadering which is really compatibk with an interprepition 
based on symbolism or allegory only alfecls subsidiary 
aspects, and is for that reason eiq:iressly limited to the attri¬ 
bute and the representative signs; the eagle, for example, 
Stands by Zeus, an ox is the companion of the e^'a]>g)^ist 
Luke; the Egyptians, on the contrary, beheld in the form 
of Apb the Divine itselL 

The point so difficult to doddc in connection witli this 
nutnifestation of self-conscious freedom, olherwisc so ap- 
proprukte to Eutistic presentment^ is just this, whether that 
which is placed before ui as such a subject really possesses 

^ here w>t in the sciksc of hciui cinc«lled| \m raised 

ia ibc cipieuli;^ uf eau-cfele aniiy. 
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a subjECtive indmduidity of the &bo¥e quality^ or only carries 
the mere seipbbnce Of it in the form of a jshadow^^ 

In tiib kiter cojk personality is nothing but a snpcrficiAl 
form^ which faib to egress its rital sub^atice in pi^oular 
acts no less than bodily fonn* whidi would otherwise enable 
it to penetrate through all that is eatemal in its appearanee 
^ its own possession, and inst^d of thb stin retains another 
inwardness for the external reality as its significance, which 
is not either tme pet^nality or subjective freedom. It is 
precisely at this point that we find the boundary which in¬ 
cludes or excludes symboltc an. 

Our int^t, then, in the consideradon of the symbol con- 
sbts in this, that we recognize thereby that process witUn 
itself where we hnd the bc^nniug^ of artt in so for os the 
same proceeds from the notion of that Ideal which unfolds 
itstsir gradtEflily as art in its tmlb, and while doing w recog¬ 
nizes each stage of symbolical art as successive steps which 
conduct us to the same eonsumoiation. However inti mole 
the connection between ndigion and art may be we are not 
here concerned to pass in review either ^mbols or religion 
under the range which is co-extensive with the lender 
signification of the word symbol or emblematical concep- 
tionsj we have e^ltirivdy to consider that aspect of thein, 
according to which they belong to an in its own right, hand¬ 
ing over their religious aspect to the historian of mythology 
and symbolism. 

I dli AJjiifif ihal k, oq IndividualLohud whidi liapcr- 

the nibjcctiv£ identity mhha^t pomssiDg its cooeiete jubalan^, 
» penonliied ihadow like the sphhu. Sudi Appeua %q tx the iciac. 
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DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT 

In proceeding mw to a clo^r determination of the several 
divisions of gymbolie art it will be neccssAryp in the first 
place, to ^ the bDiindaTy lines within which the deirdop- 
ment of the successive grades of this type moves forward. 
Spcalcing gemially, as we have already obsen-edt the entire 
sphere W'e have now to define h in principle a fffrewurf of 
art. We have here, in the first InstancCp signlficaiit concep- 
tians which are purely abstract, which am still in themselves 
destitute of essential IndividimUty;, the immediate arti$>tic 
pre^ntment of which may be as truly described either as 
adequate or inadequate.' Our fiisi definition of boundary 
consists, therefore! in determining generally the earliest modes 
under whkh artistic; perception and representation work 
themselves out ^ into actuality ; on the further side of the 
line at the other exlrcmc wc have real in the direction 
of which symbolic art uplifts itself as to its truth. 

In discussing the aiigina of this appearance of sym¬ 
bolic art from the point of vtewp we may draw 

attention to an obsmation made previously, that the 
artistic consciotisness^ no less than the religious, or rather 
wc should say both in their essential unUy, and we may 
even itidude Xh^ impulse of scientific inqmryp have origin¬ 
ated in The man who is sriU unable to wonder at 

anything lives in a condition of crossness and obtusent^s 
which is devoid of all iaterest, in which for him everything 
IS as mught for the reason that he fails os yet to scpaniie 
or unravel himself from objects around binJ and ihelt own 
jm mediate and independent existence. I'hc man* how¬ 
ever, at the opposite estreinc, whose wonder is 

‘ BecAiue for which wth urgivc±L is 

iiacahrjcnlp aad lacampatilile wiih adequate expres^Da. 

* Sk^^rtvFutrl-rtfm. Our wotU w fieie InsiiflieicTit. 

Heed meaita the naude iu which the Idea of iit works ilMlf free fmin 
entirely |KHtenthUl otBcurity hup a lititig loce£p a real We caa- 

piTt sSf "fitttErgea into jjnylighl/' hovcreri bccansi; ihe h^hot gmp of 
symbolic art b llitl Ofllj A |wi|ighl« It h lUce the growlh ol the plant- 
p^mip, (till undergrouoQ, or pAftially Kk 
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is the man who toniemplatei the entire extum&l 
world as somewhat which he has made himself dear about. 

It may be under the abstract conceptions of the common- 
sense understanding resuUing in some general sun'ey of 
knowledge attainable by the average mind^ or it may be in 
the noble or profounder consciousness of his own absolute 
spiniual freedom and universaJityH. In either case he has 
converted the bore fact of such objects and their existence 
into some spiritual insight of their truth brought home to 
himself. We may conclude, then, that wonder originates in 
the condition where we find that man, aa conscious Spirit^ 
tom away from his first most immediate association with 
KaturCi and from his earliest and entirely active' relation to 
desire^ steps hade from Kalure and his own itidividtuil 
existencep and seeks after and finds in the objects which 
surround him a universal, an essential and permanent prin¬ 
ciple. Then for the first time the facts of Nature astonish ^ 
him, they become for him an other-than-himself he would 
fain appropriate! within which he strivea to rediscover 
his own substance^ that is the universal, thoughtSp reason. 
For the dim foretaste hereof a higher and the eonsdousneas 
of the external are still unsever^, and this though a con- 
tradEction between the objects of Nature and the Spirit 
which perceives them ia atready present^ a contradiction in 
which these objects appear to repel him quite as much as 
they attract, and the feeling of which, in the force where* 
with they thrust him away, in faetj the birth-pang of his 
very wonder, 

earliest re^h of this condition of wonder in man's 
vision of Nature is that on the One hand he sets himself in 
oppiDsition to Nature and her objective world as a principle^* 
and adores her as Power; on the other he is equally pos- 
itcsscd with a desire^ which craves satisfaction, to render 
objective to htmself his intuition of a highcfp css^nti^ and 
umveisal somewhat, and to look upon its rohabiljtaled 
presence. In this two-fold aspect of his conscious life he U 
confronted by refility in the following way. The particular 
ob)«ts of Nature, and above all those elementary facts^ 

*■ Nq| miiil«r-of-ract lelAiioia, Inn mht^x w rikiiSm thii 

Dxxerti iiielt eichniveJy in udon. 
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sea* rivtiTSt mounuiins, and consteUationsj are not receited 
by him in the singularity of their immediate preMnlment to 
sensCf but, carried up into the sphere of imiiginativc con¬ 
ception, assume for that faculty the form of universal and 
essentially self-subsistent eaistence. And we may trace the 
beginning of art m this, that it refiects these ideas of the 
imagination thus universalized and essentially independent, 
in wsiblc representation for immediate perception, and sets 
them forth for nund in the individual form of the same as 
objects. The mere adoration of estemal facts, with its 
Nsture^cult and fetish-cult, is not as yet on this account an 
art of any hind. . 

Under the aspect In which it is related to the efyffftre 
world, the b^innings ofart are more intimately associated 
with religion. The earliest works of art ate of the mythch 
logical order. In religion it is nothing less than the Absolute, 
which breaks to consdnusticss through its own impulse,' 
though the determinating factors of that consciousness be 
the most abstract and jejune oonceivable. And the earhest 
pAase in Mif tvo/iifion of the Absolute is the phenomenal 
presence of Mature, in whose existence man dimly forebodes 
the Aljsolute, and envisages the same for himself in the 
sctnbbncc of natural objects. In this striving Art discovers 
its source. IVe shall find, however, in this very cJfort art 
first made visible^ not so much where the Ajrsoliite is 
descried by hum an eyes in the external world which imme¬ 
diately confronts them, a mode of Divine reality in which 
they rest content, but rather where roan's consciousness 
evolves from its own anhstance a mode of apprehending 
what it conceives as the Absolute in the fo™ of a self- 
subststent externality, no less than that objective presenta¬ 
tion which he unites with H in more or less adequate fashion. 
For we must remeHiber that Art poises a subtondd 
content which is grasped by mind {spirit), and which, it is 
true, appears in external guise, but for all that in a form of 
externality, which is not merely immediately visible to wnse, 
but is primarily the ftedue! of mind regarded as the existing 
fact which intrinsically comprehends that content as a whole 
and lien expresses it. An is consequently anti by virtue of 

1 DiffTtti naher ffilaitindt Didtmttfkfrin, lit., ihe (im imrrpteler 
nhkli fomu ituMf nearly w^aale with itirir. 
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its power to create forms cognate with its awn substance the 
/irsi bterptfiicr of tiie rel^ioiis conBciousnesa; it, in fact^ is 
ihe first to m^e tbe prosaic view of the objective wortd a 
thing valid to Itself^* when our bunmnity has fought itself 
essentially free as the self-consdousjiess of Spirit from the 
immediacy of sense, and sets itself over against the same in 
the streni^ of the same freedom frith which it accepts and 
understands that objectivity as simply ejtteinaJ fact and no 
more, TTais oomplete separation of the subject and object 
of sens&perceptian U, however, indicarive of a considerably 
later phase of man^s spiritual history. The first knowledge 
of trurh, on the contrary, declares itself as ati inlcrmediare 
^te betw^n the purely unintelligcnr absorption of the 
individual in Nature and that spiritual condition which is 
entirely released from it. This intennediatc state^ howeveri 
in which Spirit merely envisages for Itself its conceptions in 
the plastic forms of Natuie's objects bef^use it still Jails to 
master any fomi of higher significEUice, although it strives 
through such assoeiahon to bring the two aspects of ita 
expericti<» inro one homogerK^us whole, is, to put it in its 
general terms, the attitude of art and poeliy as contrast^ 
with that oi the prosaic understanding. And for this reason 
we find that the prosaic consdousness declares itself first in 
its full bloom* whfiri^ as « the case In the Roman and in 
huer times throughout our own Christian world, the prin¬ 
ciple of the subjective freedom of Spirit Is realized in its 
abstmet and actually concrete form^ 

3, And, suoffdfy^ the final aim toward whkh the efibrt of 
symbolic ait is directed* and with the attainment of which 
the 5’ml^lic type is dissolved, is dasrica/art. But although 
we find in this letter form the true manifestation of art's 
essence first elaborated* it is not the first type of arL Rather 
It presupposes within its conieni all the various mediating 
and ttaufiitiojial stages of the symbolic fomi itsdL It u 
quite true that the essential aim of that content is to reveal 
^e notion as a rounded and self-defined totality* that ia in 
Its concretericss and actuality as the mdividiaality of Spirit- 
but the nouon is only then able to dedare itself in such 
concrete form to conscious life after it has passed through a 

aliil ^ h^u3c ii jcltixliicev ihctc Jii owe spirh^iat 
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varicity of nicdmtory torciiA upon it by the abstract 

conceptions which the nature of its own initial impulse 
presupposes. It is das^cal art, hovei^er^ which brin^ to a 
dose M the mei-e preliminafy exj^riments of art m the 
direction of symboliscn and the mblime.^ And it U able to 
do this inasmuch os the subjective spirit finds in it, as its 
essential possession, a form truly adequate to its sul^lonce^ 
and in the same way that the self'determinmg notion creates 
from its own potency the individual existence that fully 
expresses il^ ^^lien once Art has discovered its true contimt, 
and by doing so found its true form, its search and striving 
after l^thp wherdn the defect of symbolical art consists, Is 
therewith at an end. 

If we seek further for a closer principle of division of 
symbolic art within the hpiits of the bo^daries on either 
extreme hitherto discussed,, we shall End the same generally 
under the modes in accordance with which it contends with 
the genuine significances of art and their truly appropriate 
rortns, the battle that is apparent in a content which is still 
striving in opposition to the truth of art, no less than in a 
form that is equally inadequate to express It. For both 
aspects, although cxterimlly united in tlic identity of one 
creation, are neither brought oompletely together them¬ 
selves, nor permeated throughout with the notion of iirt in 
Its Ifuth; and for tbia reason they appear quite as much as 
contestants struggling to be free from the defects of their 
union. We may, in short, describe symbolic art throughout 
as a a>ntLnuQus war carried on between the comparative 
adequacy and Inadequacy of its Import and form ; * and the 
varied gradations of Eymbollc art are not so much kinds of 
specific difference as they are stages and phases of one and 
the same incongruity between the spiritual idea and its 
sensuous mediurcL 

At first, however, this contention Is only poteotiiilly 

1 The prcvinux &tiitciii£iil of lli^l inllil nuE tic orerliwkcd, howpct, 
and it may be coasidcnliily amitli&d, tlial ibtf e is much in romaiilk; ui 
which h rclaled lo EiymbuhTQ and the siiblimt the cucef Ihe 

celebrated icatpEure « Michael lypib^nE Nkht^Diy, 

Twil[^ht, or such mopdem ptctcie* « thoK of wait?! **Tbc SktinotavT “ 
fljid '' 5pmt Gf ChrhLtuiityn" 

^ Or rather between ihcnc aiped^ of its lm|wn ami form which are 
redpimiUy honiogcfmu^ and whJ^h uc 
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p^e^5ellt, that Is to say the incoiripatibility of these two sides, 
who^ union thus afltrmed and enforted^ is not yet openly 
present to consciousness. And this is so for the reason that 
It ndthet recognises for itself in its universal nature the 
Import which it seijes, nor is able to comprehend the 
realked form in its self-sub^stent and seircxcluslve cxL&t- 
'bnee; consequently, instead of representing to the senses 
boih aspects in their h is content to proceed 

upon the immediate appearance of idenftfy which it enforces. 
In this QT\ 0 Tw\ psitst qfd^/{lrfu^r we have before us the as 
yet insepajahle unity of the artTortn and the symbolical 
eJtpnjssion it seeks afler^ fermeutingp as it were, hencaih tho 
association of contradictory elements in mysterious guise— 
the unityp that is^ of the ttial and primordial symbolic, 
whose plastic shapes are as yet not as sj^mbols at aTL 

The firmiaa/ian of this proce^^ on the other hand^ is 
the disappearance and dissolution of the symbolic type 
altogether. The strife which has hitherto been mercLy 
implied in it is now brought home to the artistic conscious^ 
ness. The act of syiiitxjlization m consequence becomes the 
c^NSdi^tii of the imnspareut significancCp which is 

now recognised for what it is from the sensuous image 
cognate with it. In this severationp howeverp there still 
remains an express mladon of reciprocity, which, howevetp 
declares itself as such no longer in the mode of immediate 
identi^t but rather as a lacrc between thu two^ 

in which that dilTerentiation and sepamtion which in the 
previous type was not brought clearly to consciousness still 
remains as conspicuous a factor. And this Is the sphere 
of that s}’TnbolLsm where the symbol is recognized as such. 
Here we find the artistic import and presented in 

its independent universality, w'liosc concrete emboditnunt is 
expressly placed in subordination as an image of that nre- 
sentmcTLt, and no luOTUp and as such a comparative medium 
IS utilized for the purpose of artistic represcntalian. 

Halfway between that staiting-point above described and 
this teTmination of the symbolic type wc find the art of the 
In this the essential import^ posited as the uni- 
ycRalily of Spirit in its absolute sdf-excluaionp disengages 
itself in the finit place from concrete existence, pemutiiii^ 

* Jhl^ procifv of lymbolk nit. 
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the sunh.^ to appear bs a mere negative, exterjial and sub- 
servient factor beside itp which it h unable to leave, in order 
that it tnay express itself in it, standing in its native self- 
subsistency. Rather it finds it necessai>' to declare it as that 
which is essentiaUy defective and self-dissolvingj and this, 
moreover, aUhough it has naught beside as means for its 
expression than just this to w^hich it opposes itself as cxtei^l 
and nugatory. The splendour of this import of the sublime 
may be accepted in the order of the notional process as 
previous to that oi the mode of genuine comparison for this 
reason, that the concrete particukiity of natural and any 
other phenomena must necessarily be treated In the first 
place negativelyi murcly appropriated, that is to say, as the 
adornment and embellishment of the unreachable might of 
Spirit's absolute significance^ before that express severadon 
and discriminating comparison of eslemal shapes cognate 
with, and yet at the same time distinct from, the impoiti 
whose image they reproduce, can assert itself, 

3, The three principal 5la|es' above indicated bre^ up 
naturally on cich&ct Inspection into the folbwing subdivisions 
we now summarize in the chapters which include them. 


First CHArrESt 

A. The jfrrf stage which presents itself in this portion of 
our subject-matter is as yet ncilher to be describe strictly 
as symbolical, nor as helougtng strictly to art; it rather clears 
the toad to both. It is the sphere of the immediately cog¬ 
nized and substantive unity of the Absolute regarded as 
spiritual significance with its unsovcitd sensuous existence 
in a form presented by Nature. 

B. In the stage we pass to the symbol in its real 
senseI the diisoluiion of the first luiily above de^ti^d here 
coiumences^ and while, on the one hand, tho significances 
assert themselves in their independent universality above 
the particular phenomena of Natnrt^ on the other they are 

* The word ugnifiev cither itie phase or gcadc of a 

process wrdevdemmenC of to late the meinpliur by Hem) 

may pohapii be bcUcr tnnukted by siafie, m though md^cat- 
ing the nicceeive iiage of a joHJitwiy. 
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necessarily foiced with a Hke [nsistency n? prest-nt them- 
^lye^ to consciDiianesv tqgelher «ilh this preconceived 
univcrsaliiy in the concrete form of natural objects. In this 
primary and tirofold struggle to spiritualiice Nattirep and 
to present that which ss hom of Spirit to senaet at thisstage 
of the conflict between thenif we meet with all the fermen t 
and wild, toased hither and thither medley^ the entire fnn- 
tastk and corifiised world that b to say of symbqiic nj% 
which half surmises, it ts true, the incongruily of its manner 
of shapings yet is unable to remedy the same save through 
the distortion of its figures, while straining after a purely 
qiunLitadve sublimity that would fain devour all timils. In 
this phase consequently we find ourselves in a world steeped 
with poetic phantasies incredibilides and miracle, yet firil 
to encounter one work of genuine beauty. 

C. Owing to this strife between the spiritual significance 
and its sensupus presentation, we are conducted f/iirdfy to 
the stage wc may describe as that of the true symbol, on 
which the symbolic wvri «?/fir/ for the first time appears in 
its complete character. ITie forms and shapes are here no 
longer those present to sense, which, as we saw on the first 
mentioned stage^ were immediately coinddent with the 
Absolute as their positive eaistenc^ without any further 
modification at the hands of art; ndthcr, as in the second 
phascr are they intent on asserting thdr unreconciled 
material against the universality of the significance tneiuly 
through extensions of the quanp^ve limits of hTaturB^s 
objects, the ebullitiom of a noting fancy. Rather the 
symbolic form, which is here throughout apparent^ is Art^s 
own creation^ a work not merely Di|Kifale of exptttssJng its 
own individuahty, but from anodter point of view possessed 
wTtli the power of presenting at the same time both the 
particular object that it is and the further universal signific¬ 
ance with which it is osaocifitcdp and which it thereby dis- 
doses to the mind, so that these very shapes stand before 
US ^ problems which we are iniperadvety called upon to 
unriddle and probe to the inward chaige whicdi they carry. 

We may at once further venture the general remark with 
reference to these more clearly defined types of a isy^mbolism 
stiU to be ranked as clctnentary that they spring from the 
religious attitude to existence of irntire nauons; for which 


Tca^rt it will form pan of our plan to recall theSr position 
in hislorj-- Mot that cornplet^ identiftcatidn of specific types 
with a giveo period Is whoHy feasible. Rather it would be 
truer to say that particular modes of conception and presen- 
mion^ when we refer them gcncmily bo some kind of artistic 
type^ aid mingled up together, so that wc find the specific 
type^ which we have reason to regard as the fundamental 
one m any parttctibir nation's general view of eidstence, 
exemplified both in earlier and later peoples,' 1 hough its 
repetition may only be discovertsd in subordimte and iso- 
Jaiud cases. In general, however^ wu may siy that we 
possess the more concrete manlFestations and visible prqofe 
of the first stage in the ancient /Vrjm# religion^ of the 
second in the of the Lbird in that of 


Second CHAiTrtR 


In the second chapter that significaiice, which has hitherto 
been mor^i or less obscured by its particular sensuous form, 
lias at last wrested its way to Ireedoiiip and its independent 
characlcr is brought clearly to consciousness. With thb 
rictory the relation of real S}'mholism is dissolved; we have 
instead^ through the way in which the absolute significance^ 
is cpgnijted as the universal interpenetrating the 

entire extension of the visible world, the art of the abwlute 
essence* in the form of a symbolism of theand this 
now takes the place of purely symbolical and fiintastEc sug^ 
gestiqns, deformities, and riddles. 

i [ [Male rather than Znfm mufil Us here uodmiooifp and 

the KCtsB appeoci to be that the owifiuiofi l&dtcatcd refers m a minulioK 
i^r foTiEu appropriate lo a notian b ode faisiDfieal period with thne that 
4rr more ed^nate with a people iX any csulicf sa at tnay be bter petfodr 
Ekii itnipraiiflfULli^y ihit atletn^ to kfentii^ a lype at Wtween dificrrat 
naiLofu with hiitDrical periotu iKal will harniomfe with negeft own 
clat! 3 ferHca[k}|] Is a dsifiailt maltcr at wc may tee by the fact ih^ 
the eldcit example >of alb rej^fHeala the thtnd &tagc- Dn the otUr Und^, 
if the c9EifEuicm leferrcd lo n nf]plied lo the putienlnr deteloptncnt of 
' ' rxamp^ given by Ile^ dn net bear on, the 



* Or rallsirr **the imwi of the Absoialc^" 

* Called behw StiA^rmi; Iht wnrf rigniBa ibe 
zeU esimDC nf the Absobt 
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\Vt have htre mainly two points of viuw to distinguish 
which are based upon diffeneticea in the rcbllop of the sub¬ 
stantive cssencei that is the Absolute and Divine, to the 
finitude of the apparctit. Or ratiier we may say that thia 
relation is capable of bdng twofold, both/twrVifiw and tugattw, 
although in both forais, inasmuch as it is in eithw case 
universal substance, which has to appear, it is not the par¬ 
ticular form and intport of the objective facts, but ^eir 
general principle of animation and their posibon telatively 
to this substance which is made vwifale to sense- 
A. In the first phase or type this relation is soconraived, 
that substance, here the All and the One delivered from 
every form of prticuUriiy, is immanent in the d«errmmitc 
phenomena as the animatitig principle which brings them 
into bmng and is their life; and moreover, it is affirmatively 
and immediately present to the vision in this immanence, 
and is comprehended, and made the objert of represunta- 
tit>n by the irudiTidiial who surrender to ils prtisence 

thiotigh the adoring self-absorption in this ind welling essence 
oi the entire world of contingent and tnateritil things. In 
this point of view we have the art of the Fantheism which 
possesses the Sublime as its inherent prindple, an art 5uch 
as we find it in its elementary stage in India, then elaborate 
in all its splendour in Mohammedanism and its anisttc 
mysticism, and finally with stiU piofonnder significance re¬ 
appearing in certain manifestations of Cbmtian mysticism. 

B* The relation on the other hand of true 

Sublimity we musL look for in Mei^raic poetry- In this poetry 
of the GlorioiiSj which is only concerned to celeLrato and 
exalt the unimaginable Lord of the heavens and the earth 
that it may employ His entire creation as the passing in^ 
siniment of His Power, as the messengers of His Glory, as 
iheddight and ornament of His Greatness, this service of 
His Creation* be it never so magnificent,^ is deliberately 
posited as negative* and ihb for the reason tliat it is unable 
to discover any adequate or posidvdy sufficient expression 
for the Power and Dominion of the Highest^ and is orily 
able to attain a genuine satisfaction by mean .5 of the subjec- 

^ Tbe iwmcipal clause <4 itifi sentMW ha* na ecMl as The 

auxlttuy riiMt be osnitted either W«c ra nr am Jvnfinf. 

1 pidcr tbe fim 
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tioTi of the whidu m the fecUng Bud admissian of 

its ujiwort^trH^5 is alone able with adequacy to express its 
insignificanceL^ 


Third Chapter 

Through this Independent self-assertion of signihcimcet 
made thus transparent to consmousness in its isolated sim^ 
plicity, the sewrafian pf the saiqe from the imaged appear¬ 
ance, whose incommensurability over against it has already 
been accepted, is now essentially complete; and albeit^ 
along with the fact of this conscious sep^tion^ both form 
and import may still pepist in the relation of an iniimaie 
afbnlty^ a necessity which is Ltnplied in the fad of ihtuT 
being symbolical an, yet this relation no longer attaches to 
either import or form, but is placed now in a Mrd mode of 
conception, which according to its own point of view, carries 
rebtions of similarity with both these sidesp* and in relbtice 
on these relations makes visible and declajcs the inde¬ 
pendently trail sporeut significance by means of the cognate 
and particular image. 

Owing to this change the image, instead of remaining as 
it was previously the unique e?(pte5sion of the Absolute^ 
becomes now merely an ornament^ and we thereby discover 
a relation which ceases to coirespond with the notimi of 
beauty. In other words image and signihcafice, instead of 
being moulded one within the other, conlrant each other 
as opp^ites^ precisely, in faetp os was the case in genuine 
symbolismp though then the process remained incomplete. 
Consequently works of art which ore based on this form are 
of su^rdinate rank, and their content is tinable to comprise 
the Absolute itself, and ts neecssarity restricted to circum- 
Stones and occurrences of narrower nmgeu For this reason 

' The Tclntive here I ihink, with 4ft> nrhcf than 

dU AWuiur or uw /Wir^. ** coispaiiblc with iuelf and lu 

wc ihenlil nuher iay *■* in »emc of iu own iiu^giii£kati£& ” 

^ Il^cira WPfdl ore i^ndtrK m awam DwitteKf ite/fkci m 

^den Snf^ rWjfur lu^lrcvn ete. This 

jevtiift thirdll, U eiptaiflcd below, the wmy in which the rctmtkm 
between ihc ioja^jc and Uk ahfolute iinnificMce ceaiwii to be reguded u 
hltnhcmi. 

Ji 
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the forms which are now under discussinn are for the most 
part merely used occasionally and by way of diversion* 

More closely cons-idcred we have in this chapter to dis¬ 
tinguish between three principal stages of our process. 

To the jjrs/ we appropriate those types of presenta¬ 
tion caminonly known as FaAk, and In 

these the scveration of farm and significancet which enn^ 
stitutea the characteristic tmit of the endre sphere to which 
this chapter refersi, Is not as yet tx/nesify recognised; that is 
to say\ the aspect of the companson b n □! yet ftilly 

gmfihajizfJ; consequently also the representation of the 
particidar and concrete phenomenont through which the 
universal significance is finally to declare itselft still remairts 
thefactor. 

B- In the stfmnd stage, on the contraryp the universal 
asserts its independent mastery over the elucidating 
forni^ which now appears merely as ofi under the 

guifie of an image, capnciously selected by the mind which 
makes the contrast To this type belong the 
Afe/afiki^rt and 

C- In the stage we laect with the visible and com¬ 
plete ta//afiie of those related aspects in the symbol which 
previously had either been Immediately joined in umon, 
despite the fact of their relative incongruity^ or In their in¬ 
dependent severation had still persisted under a relation of 
affinity^ Out of this arises that form of content which b 
cognized as independent in its prosaic" uriversabl)*, to 
which the arc-form has become wholly an eitcmnl relation; 
on the one hand wc fin<I it represented by the 
poem, on the other that very aspect of its external form U 
accepted for what it is, and exemplified in s&caJlcd dejirif f- 
wi poetry* Here we find that every association and relation 
of symbolism has vanished; we have to look round us for 
some more comprehensive union of form and content, and 
one more truly adequate to the notion of nrtp 

^ Tliii wiiLtciic^ 14 it s'nadft It uti^raiiiniwticiLli %hm is a clumgt m 
ibc camlryfilEni aj it proceedt. 

^ Tht prtMfiic cRK'diahty ii iht ptose nf iti fom Hpsna^ fraot eoa ■ 
(ml. It b pvottic bretw it it UfiPtlBied lo tlx vEttlity of iiic*bqEi9if. 
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CHAPTER I 

UNCONSCIOUS SYMBOLISM 

N OW that we pass to the consideniUon of the several 
distinctions of syinbohcal an in more detaLJ^ we have to 
make a beginning wiih the ideniical begfnning of ait as it 
proceeds out qf the nDtion of art itself. This commence- 
meat, its we hare seen, is the symbolical form of art in its 
still immediate form whtnein the appearanc^ as purely 
imago or likeness, is ndther brought to consciousness nor 
pi^upposed—^ that is to say. Before^ 

howevcTj wc shall be in a poaitSon to consider this fonii in 
its genuine E^'orboliaii chaTaoter, It will be necessary to 
Teview several presup|>asft1ons which the notion of symbol¬ 
ism itself determines in order that we may uiUlne them for 
the basis upon which the symbol may unfold itolf for scien¬ 
tific apprehension. 

The point from which we make a start may be defined 
more closely as follow^: 

Tlie fundamental root of the symbol regarding it from 
one aspect, the immediate union of the uni ver^ and thereby 
spiritual significance wiih the form which may at the same 
time be described as adequate and inadequate, an in¬ 
adequacy, howeveTi which is as yet unpurtreivr!^ This asso¬ 
ciation, howeveri mast^ on the other hand, receive a form 
from the magirfaHim and irr/, and roust not mtrtfy be con¬ 
ceived as a l>ivmc realiqj exclusively immediate to sense. 
By this meum the symbolical oHginates in lltc hrst mstance 
with the mKra/iifn of a universal import from the immediale 
in whose existence the Absolute is con¬ 
templated aa actually present- llicsc two aspects supply us 
with the vprclini inary stages for the genuine forms of sym¬ 
bolic aiL 

1“hcjffrf/presupposition consequently—we may rail it the 
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coming Lnlo being of the syinbolical—is not that union 
whkh Is the product of art, but rather just that icnTnediaEe 
unity of the Absolute and True and Its existence, which b 
discovered in the vbdble world apart from art's mediation. 


A- luSiWlAJE UkITV of SlGNlFlCAjrCE AHn Foiot 

In this identt^ of the Divine immediately ettvisualked* a 
Divine, which is brought home to consciousness as the 
union of its determinate existence in Nature and liiunanityp 
Nature b neither taken, simply for that which it Is in isok- 
tion by itselfp nor is the Absolute severed fnoni it and posited 
in an independent self-subsistence. Consequently it b wholly 
beside the point to speak of a distinction here between the 
Inward and the External, the significance ond the fortn, and 
this for the reason that the Inwaid b not as yet released in 
its independence as significance rrom its immediate reality 
in the object of sense. ’^Vhen we apply hem the explosion 
impon/ such merely emphasbes out reflection upon it^ 
which is due to the necessity for ourselves person^ly to 
rt^rd the fonrii which contains that which la spiritual and 
inward under the mode of sense^perceptiony generally as 
something external to us, through which we are desirous of 
l^netrating into the Inward, that is* its animating life and 
significance, in order that we may understand it. For ihb 
reason we are under the necessity from the very first, wlien 
dealing with such general ittipressions of sense-perception, 
of making an c&sentkl demarcation between those cases in 
which the peoples, who in the first Instance esperienced 
them, themselves were clearly consdous of this Inward itself 
as Euebp that is^ as a spintuiil significance, and those in 
which the use of such expre^ions is only applicable to our¬ 
selves, who now and only now recognise an import of thb 
kind in the content of that extemjil expression of semse- 
envisagemenc. 

In this primary unity such as the latter coses involve^ 
there is no such distiuction between soul and body, notion 
and reality, as is Implied in the foranet. That which we 
describe as corporeal and sensuous, natural and human, is 

' fffifffttUHf. 
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not naorcly an eaprmioEi for a which prcwiefidi 

at the same time lo a f^oint of dktinctidn from it^ ’ but the 
phenomerion is itsdf concciv^ed as ihe Immediate reality 
and pre^nce of ihe Absolute, whkh does not in addition 
possess some other mode of sclf-subsi^ent existence, but is 
confined exclusively to the immediate presence of an object *■ 
of sense, which is God or the Divine; fn the service of the 
l^ma, for example, this particulaip actual human being is im* 
mediately known and adored as God, just as in other natural 
retigions the sun* mountaJnSi rivers, the moont particular 
animals, such as the bull, ape, and so o^;^ are looked upon 
as immediately Divine existences and worshipped as sacred, 
Vve may observe a similar directness^ if under a mode of 
profounder appIiE:ation, even now in many aspects of the 
Chnstian consciousness. According to C^holic doctrine, 
for example^ the consecrated bread is the real body, and 
the wine the real blood of God, and Christ is immediateLly 
present therein; nay, even according tO the Luthemn faith, 
both bread and wine are converted into such real body and 
blood by virtue of the faith of the recipient In this mystical 
union it is not merely a syinbolism which is expressed, a 
point of view which comes into prominence as the result of 
It for the first time in later doctrines of the reformed Church, 
where we find as a result the spiritual aignihcance is ex¬ 
pressly severed fram the sensuous object, and the external 
medium is then accepted os merely pointing to an import 
which is distinct from itselfi. In the same way the power of 
this Divine h held to opemte in the miiacle-workiug images 
of the Virgin ax a Divine force that is immediately present 
within them, and not merely under symbolii:^ guise Lnrotjgh 
the significant import of such pictures. 

VVe find, howeverj the most thorough and univeOral 
cxcmplificalion of this absolute and imtiiediare unity of 
sense-perception in the life and religion of the anciefU 
Zend-peqple, whose conceptions and Institutions arc ptu- 
servea for us in the Zend-Avesta. 

1. In other words the religion of Zoroaster beholds Llgh 

’ WlwU If^l menu h lluu calling an qf beoK hqdilf cr 

fixtdjxt itnpllei A divtiAcikw ffom that nbkh UApirituaf, 

Eogaiicd 1iy miod, an^1 tbih di«linciuiii present m the caiUqsi 

liumAii ctj^nEtkin tiT tiiviln: rcnilly. 
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in the rorm of it-i natiimi cjulEteiKC, the sitn, flare, and fi/e 
in ibc activity and flatnos which proce^ from 

therot actually m ihu Absolute^ wkhaui Kpuating tliis 
Divinii indepeiiduritly from that Light dtha* as its espitisdoii 
and imattc ur the fensuous medium thereof. The Dmne, 
the fii^ficance, k aoE thus severed from its determiirnte 
e^tence in the form of hghL^ however displayed. For even 
wh&n light If occepLed here in the sense of Goodnesa and 
J esticei and through snob significance if extended to all that 
wi rich in blessing, support* and life, it is still not taken as 
the mere image of sudi tiling but light is itself the Good- 
And the same view applies to the opposite of lightj namdy, 
obsenrity and datkrvess when identified with that which is 
uncleanp hurtful* evil, destructive* and deadly. 

This point of view may be more closely defined and con- 
sidciud as fotlowf: 

{a) In theiiTst instance the Divine* as the essential pnrity 
of Lightp^ and the Darkcess and Undcan arop it is truc^ 
under the immes of OrenuKd and Ahriman re¬ 
spectively, This personification is* however, Ihroughout 
entirely supcrfidal. Oriniwd is no essentiAlly free indi- 
viduality devoid of all rcktian to external objects^ as was 
Iht God of the Jews, or truly spiritual and peisorml as is the 
God of Christianity when conceived os truly personal and 
sdf-consclous Spirit; rather Ormujd* despite the fact that 
he is described also as king, great spirit and judge, remaim 
iriH-paiabk from such external existence aa Light and its 
illumiiiation^. He is excliiaively this universal oharacterieric 
of all particular existence in which light and thereby the 
Divine and Pure arc reallred, without any additional jHaw tr 
to withdraw himself in a spiriiua] universality and inde* 
pendence into his own substance from lliat w'hich is thus 
Immediately presented. His conwatcnce rests iti the par¬ 
ticular facts of -existence precisely in an analogous way to 
that of the genus in the species. It is true that regarded as 
this unh'iusai he is superior to all that is wholly particular, 

* Dm 

■ KKflpt In tbe coiKepEjeu of tbn Hebrew profiheLi thu, b only tme 
^tjeet to ensq of tbe God ol J mcli Fur ht evi^ndy 

AViOidirril wiib che thimdcx, lo EaVo laU one cMo^die dklivenucc of cbo 
nLleift of I^k SUlaL. 
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is the roost buprerae, the kinp of kings glotious 
in his gold, the purest ard so forthj hut he retains his 
existence none the less exclusively in sU that is luininous 
and pure as Ahriman in all that is obscure, evil, destructive, 
and charged with disease^ 

(i!) As a result ibis mode of vision is at the amc time 
extended to the coocejnion of an tmpine of light and dark¬ 
ness, and the strife between these forces. In the erepke of 
Ontiiud it is in the first place the Ainschaspsuids, as the 
seven principal lights of heaven, which receive adoration as 
l>ivinity, inasreuch os they are the essential particular exist¬ 
ences of Light, and for this ratson constitute as a pure arid 
spacious empeopled heaven, the existence of the Divine it¬ 
self Every Aroschasparrd, to which (^uid belongs, liu 
assigned to it days of precedence, blessing, and beitcliceiice. 
’ITie Izeds and Ferocts cany the conception still further 
into spccificadori, which it is probable enough ate per- 
sonifications of Orroiizd himself, slbeit they add to hitn no 
further shape that we may envisage as human, so that 
neither the spiritual nor the bodily mode of subjectivity, but 
simply the existence as light, appearaiyce, illumination, 
splendour, remains ihtr essential characteristic of the object 
eirvisaged- 

In. the some w'ay also the particular objects of Nature, 
which themselves do not exist in external form as lights and 
luminous bodies, such as animals, plants, and so forth, no less 
tiun the forms which characteriie the hunun world, whether 
we view it under its spiritual or bodily presenttnent, ill other 
words the particular activities and conditions of it, the 
entire life of the stale, the king with the seven great men 
who support him, the division of classes, cities, the various 
provinces with their governors, all that is wamnied by 
experience as typical of the best and purest for the protec- 
lion of the rest—the entire nsaliiy, in fact, of thu life it 
regarded as an existence of Ornnird. For everything i^t 
Q^ies within itself and promulgates what has solidity, life, 
and substance is an existence of Light and Ihiriiy, and con¬ 
sequently M existence of Ormusd; every particular truth, 
excellence, love, justness, ev^ individual example of life, 
beneficence, protectioir, spiritual power and enjoyment or 
benignity is, according to Zoroaster, regarded as essentially 
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Light Divine. ^Hie tioapird of OnniLsd is the Pure And 
lUuminatiRg of viable reality ^ and conformably to this there 
is no dladtiction betveeii the phenomena of Kature or 
Spirit, just as Light and Goodne^^, the spiritual and the 
sensuous quaJily^ are uisepambly blended In the conception 
of Ormn^ himself. The sfiitndaur of a creature is con^ 
sequently for Zoroaster the very substance of spirit, force, 
and life-axhaktions of every kind, In so far^ that is, as they 
tend to actual conservation and to the reino\'al of every¬ 
thing positively evil and hintfnl* for that which is the Real 
and the Good, whether in beast, tnan, or vt^etable life, is 
light, and it is according to the m^sure and mode of dls^ 
play of this luminousncss that the relative power ot weak¬ 
ness of the splendour of all objects is determined. 

An articulation and graduated division of similar char¬ 
acter is found in the empire of Ahrimant merely with the 
dilTtfrence that what is spiritually or naturalty evil^ and 
generally the destnjctive and actively negative principle 
asserts iti^lf tn actual masterdem. But the might of Ahriman 
must not be sulTercd to spread; the aim of the entire world 
is consequently assumed to be that of annihilating the 
Empire of Ahriman, in order that the hfe; presence, and 
dominion of Ormtud may pre^^ii throughout creation^ 

(f) To this eitclusive object tlie entire life of huin[iiiity is 
consecrate. The life-task of every nuin consists exclusi vely 
in a purificattoti of soul and body, and in the extension of 
this blessing and this con^ct with Ahriman throughout all 
the conditions and activities of the life of tnan or Nature. 
ITie highest and most sacred duty is consequently to glorify 
Onuiizd in his creation, and to love, honour, and conform 
oneself to all that proceeds from hb Light and is essentially 
pure. Grmuzd is the beginning and end of all adoration. 
Above all else the Parsee is moved to summon the life of 
Ormuzd in thought and speech; he is the main object of 
his prayers. And in the exaltation of him, from whom ^he 
entire world of the Pure has streamed in its splendour, the 
devotee is in duty bound to accommodate his adoration of 
pariicular objects according to the measure in which they 
proclcum hh majesty, worth, and perfecdoin. Bo for as they 
arc go^ and ring sound, to that extent# tliic I^arsee d^asons 
with himself, is Qmiutd alive wiiliin iheiii; he loves them 
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as thfl children of his piirit>\, yea, rejoices over them as in 
the banning of his ^ostance, fomsmuch as through him 
was everything brought forth in newness and purity. And 
for the same reason is all praycf directed fiist and roremosi 
to the Ansrchaspands as the tpost indmnte rejections of 
OrmuEd, as the primates of supreme splendour who surround 
his throne and advance his dominion. Such prayer to these 
heavenly spirits La Lmmodiately directed to their qualities 
and activities, and in the case of stari at the time of their 
uprising. The sun ts Invoked by day, and always with the 
changes appropriate to bis own motion through sunrise^ 
noonday I or sunset From morning till noonday the devch 
tion of the Parsec centres in this that Ormtued may exalt 
his splendour; at evening he prays that the sun may through 
Ormuzd and the protecting care of every Tzed perfect the 
course of his life. But principally we find honour paid to 
Mithras, who* as the fruit-bringer to the Earth and the 
wilderness^ pours forth the fermenting sap over all Nature^ 
and as mighty champion against all the Devas of conten- 
tion, war, confusionp and destruction^ is the author of 
peace. 

[n addition to this the Farseci in his generally single- 
toned songs of praise^ exalts his ideals* that is» the purest and 
moat veritable examples of human life^ the Ferver conceived 
as pure human spirits, on whatever portion of the Earth's 
surface they live or have Uvedp In the chief place prayer is 
ofiTcrcti to the pure spirit of Zqroaslcr, and after him to lltc 
leading lights of all classes, cities^ and provinces; and 
already in this religion we find that the spirits of all man^ 
kind ore contemplated as united together with a sufhdeiit 
bond in that they are members in the living association: of 
Light, which hereafter in Ckprotjuan shall receive a yet 
more perfect union. 

Finely* not even the animals, mountains* and vegetable 
world are forgotten* hut are app<^led to as embodiments of 
Ormu/d } aU that is good and serviceable in them to man- 
kind is extolled, and especially the first and moat excellent 
of its kind is adored as the present existence of I>eit>\ And 
over and above this warship of Ormuzd and of every farm 
of seltfttcd excellence among the pure and beneficent objects 
of hia creation the Zend-Avesta is insistent upon the/nirri'flr 
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of And the purity of thought, worc^ And deecL 

The Pa/Me b to be in iUc entire dis^play ol his ejctenmt and 
inward man ^ Light, as Ormuid, the Amschaspands, and 
the Izeds, as Zoroaster and all good men live and do. Such 
live and have lived in the light, and alJ their deeds are 
Lights therefore shall every man make them an exampk to 
his eyes and follow after the same. The tflore purity of light 
and goodness man expresses in hb Life and accompyshenent^ 
the nearer he stands to those spirits of heaven. As the l^cds 
throw the blessing of their bcneficencd over eveiythingp arc 
a source of life and fruitfulness and friendship, so, too^ he 
must seek to purify S^atnret to ennoble btri and to reach 
abroad the light of life and the joy of plcntcousnc^ In 
accordance therewith he shall fe^ the hungry^ tend the 
sick, olfer the drink of consolation to the tbirstyj give roof 
and shelter to the wandereTt provide pure seed for the Karth, 
delve clean channels of water, plant the waste with tie^, 
nourish to the best of his power their growth, care for the 
sustenance and fmctificstioa of things ulivEi, keep pure the 
Lambency of fire, remove fnom sight the dead and nnclesn 
beast, establish ruarriages, and in the doing thereof the 
holy Sapandomad, the Izcd of the Earth, herself rejoices^ 
Averting the harm which the Dev'os and the Darvands are 
busy to prepare. 

a. If we ask ourselves once mor^ after this delineaucin in 
outline of the fundamental conceptions of tins system, whnt 
is the symbolical charactet of the same there can be but 
one leply, namely, that there is no trace here of anythbg 
W4i have previously described as symboHcal. On the one 
side, no doubt, we liavc light in its obvious naiuml forntj 
and on the other it possesses the further signiflcannc of all 
that is rich in goodness* blessing, and pennanence. It is, 
therefore^ possible to contend that the actual existence of 
light is merely an image cognate with this universal signific¬ 
ance, which interpenetrates cverj^ pan of the world of Nature 
and mankind If we apply such an interpteLaJdon to the 
conception of Parsees themselves we shall find such a 
separadon of eristence and its import to be faUej fur these 
the Light as JLight is actually the Good, and is so appre¬ 
hended that it is in tiie form of light present and aciivc in 
every^thsng that is good, vital, and positive. The universal 


and Divine i& carried no doubi through the distinctions of 
the world of particular objects^ but in this its differentiated 
and particularised ejdstcncc, thefubstandal and inscpafablc 
unity of import and forn^ remains constant^ and tbe distinc¬ 
tions that are loTiOlved in this unity do not affect the differ¬ 
ence of significance significancep and its manifestation, 
but only the distinguishing features of particular objec^ 
such as stars, organic life, human opinions and actions, in 
which the Divine as Light or Darkness is immediately open 
lo sense. 

In the fiirthcr embrace of such conceptions there are no 
doubt points of connection with indpient symbolism, but 
we gel out of ihem no read type of that m<^e of viewing 
things tti its complEtfincss] they will only pass muster as 
isolated traits in its diicctioic To such effect Ormtnd is on 
one occasion niade to say of his beloved one Dschemscliid; 

The holy Fmer of Dschemschidt of Vivengham, 

was great before me. His hand received from rue a dagger, 
whose sharpness was gold, and whose shaft was gold. 
Therewith Dschemsebid marked out three hundred por^ 
tions of the Earth. He split up the Earth-realm with his 
gold-plate, yea, with his dagger and spake: "Let Sapan- 
domad rejoice/ He spake the holy word with prayer to the 
tame cattle and the wild and unto men. So his passing 
through was happint'ss and blessing for tliese Lands and 
animals of the home and the held, and men nm together 
into great dwelbngs.” Here we find in the dagger, and the 
cleaving of the Earth-soil Etn image which may be interpreted 
as significant of agriculture* Agiicuiture is Btill no essentially 
spiritual activity, and just as little is it a purely natural one; 
it is rather a universal occupation of mankind, which results 
from reflective thought and experience, and whi-^ has point 
of associatiori with all the relations of Hfe. It is no doubt 
never eaprtssly Btatud in this conception of the passing of 
Dschemschid that this splitting of the ^fth with the dagger 
indicates agrictilturej nor is there a single wmrd added of 
any inertrase of the fruits of the field by virtue of this 
division; for the reason, however, that in this particular act 
more appears to be included than the mere turning over 
and*loo!Scning of the soil, we are led to look for a further 
significance beneath ib Thu same observalions tipply to 
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iijore r&ceni ■conctptionSj such ai we find e^ernpUficd in ihe 
jiter daboradon of the worship of Mithras, whenf Miihra& 
is represented as a youth who in the dusk of sl ^oito mises 
on high ihe btiU^s head ajid plunges jl dagger m his neck^ 
whereon a serpent ticks up the blood, stnd u scorpion gnaws 
his gemtais, TTaia sj^bolioaJ account has receiv^ed an astro- 
noi^cnl and other interpretations. IVe may^ howHe^'erj find 
in It a still more universal and prafoundet rneaning^ and 
take the biiU generally to personify the principle of Nature^ 
over which man, as essentially spirit, secures the vietoiy^ 
and this though astronomical associations maj' also be 
implied in it. That, however^ such a revolution as the 
victor^' of Spirit over Nature is contained in it is also 
suggested by the name of Mithras, or mediaior, more 
especially if we refer it to a later period when such uplift¬ 
ing over Nature was already a necessity present to the 
natiotiol consciousness, SymbolB such as the above, how^ 
cveTt as already obsen-cd^ only incidentally come to the fore 
in the con^ptions of ihu ancient Parsees, and do not in any 
wi-ay constitute a principle for their fundaraenid tjpe of 
thought. 

StiU less can ns describe the culius, which the Zend- 
A%wsta inculcates, m one of symbolical tendency. We find 
no trace here, for example, of syinbolicnl dances in celebia- 
Uon or imitatiDn of the interlace rc^'olutions of the stars; 
as little any other forms of activity which may pass as the 
su^estivc counterfeit of universal conceptions; rather all 
actions which are prescribed to the Parsee as imperative in 
a religious sense are matters directly concerned with the 
actual enLu^ement of hi» purity, other of soul or body, and 
appear as directed with one intent and one object of tcalija- 
tion, namely, that of increasing the oclual domlruon of 
Onnurd over men and the objects of Nature, an obj^i 
cons^uently which Is not merely symboliaed In such 
activity, but entirely carried out. 

tor the reason, then, that a genuine 5}'mbDlic type 
fails absolutely when applied to this religious system, it is 
erpially destitute of a true itMVAr chameter. No doubt we 
may generally describe its mode of conception as tiKtuat 
for the particular facts (rf Nature are just os little as*the 
particular sentimcnls, drcumatances, acts, and afiairs of men 
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treated in thtSr imcm^iaie and consequently b^pbazaitl and 
prosaic re’Eation which is voEd of all sSgnidcancu, and aic 
rather contempbted essemially in the Absolute os very 
light; or to put it the other way, ihe universal essence of 
the concrete reality of Nature and nmnkind is not con¬ 
ceived in the universality which is without existence or 
forcflj but this universal and that particular is envisaged md 
etepressed in nnmediate union. Such a niode of viewing 
txisLence may possibly claim a certain beauty, breadth, and 
brgenes of its own, and in contrast to gross and senseless 
idols Light is no doubt as the essentially pure and universal 
elemeni, an adequate image of Goodness and Truth. But 
for all that we find that poetry here fails to pass beyond a 
general conception; it never teaches either art or the works 
of art. For the Good and the Divine ore neither esren dally 
defined, nor is the consistency and form of this content a 
creation of mind (Spirit); but ratherp as we have already, 
found, the thing whkh is iratnediately present lo sense^ 
namely, the actual sun, stars^ fire, or^ic nature, throughout 
its vegetation, animal and human Itfe^ is conceived as the 
appropriate form of the Absolute in ihJs ils existent and 
shape- The sensuous representation is not, ^ 
-\rt requires, the pUstic product of mind, shaped and diS' 
covered by the same, but immediately identified with and 
expressed hy the external existent shape as its appropriate 
counterfeit It is quite true, in another aspect, the particular 
thing is, by means of the imagiivation, also fixed in an inde¬ 
pendent relation to its reality, as, for instance, in the Ireds 
and Fervers, that is^ in the genii of pai^cuLar men; the 
poetic invention^ however, discovered in this incipient 
severation is of the weakest kind for ihe reason that the 
distinction remains entirely of a formal character* so that 
the genius, Ized or Ferxeq neither includes nor Is able to 
include any real characierislic content of its own, but, in¬ 
stead of this, either repots one identical content or possesses 
nothing more than the purely empty form of the subjectivity* 
which the existing individual already possesseSu 'Fhc pro¬ 
duct of the imagination, here is consequently nciihp an 
othur and profounder significance nor the self-aubsistcnt 
form of an esscntmlly richer individudity- And when we 
moreover find particular objects envisaged on the wider 
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plane of general conception! and generic lype% to which, 
as appropdalfi to such I3rpes, the LmagiimiJon vDuck&nfes a, 
real existence, even here also ihis uplifting of oitiltiplicity 
into the sphere of an aD<omprehending and essential unity, 
regarded as the basic Core and subsUnce of the individuals 
that constitute the same species and genus, can only in a 
yet moi^ indehnite sense accepted as an aedvity of the 
imagination, no real exompliiication of either poetry or an* 
So we havep for msunce^ in the holy die of Bebrajn the 
fssence of fire; and in the same way there is a M'ater that 
undedics all existent water. So, too^ Horn is esteemed as 
the first, purest, and most stalwart among trees^ the prim- 
ordki tret from which the llfe-^p full of imitioitality flows; 
and among all mountains Albor^h, the sacred mountain^ 
IS set before us as the primaeval root of the Earth, erect in 
the splendour of the Light, from which the good deeds of 
all men proceed, who have possessed the imowledlge of 
light, and on whom the sun, moon^ and stars repose^ In 
general, however, we may affirm that the universal is visibly 
known in immediate union with the actual objects of sense, 
and It is merely now and again that universal conceptions 
are eiuhcxhed in the particular image. 

In yet more prosaic fashion does the cultus of this religion 
make as its principal object the dominion of Ormu^d a 
reality which Intel penetrates all things, merely requiring 
this one essential condition to the adequacy of every ohject, 
namely, its purity^ and without attempting therewith to con¬ 
struct from such any existent form of art that is based upon 
immediate life, as, for example, the ¥ftirriora and wmstlers of 
Greece were so ready to do in their artistic olaboTation of 
physical perfecdon. 

From whatever side, then, or whatever may be the point 
of view from which we regard this first unity of spiritual 
universality and sensuous ritallty, we only get from it the 
of symbolical art; it still faib to possess a real symbol¬ 
ism of tls own, and is unable to produce works of art. In 
order that we may attain this object, which is the next In 
view, we must pass away from the union we have Just oon- 
dderedf and examine mi^es of conception where ibe tk^^r- 
gncf and con^ifi between significaiice mid form ts more really 
emphasised. 
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B. Fantastic Svmbotjsm 

Quitting now the sphere of ihotaghi in which the identity 
of the Absolute and its externally envisaged existence is 
iiTimedia.teiy cogni^edi we have, as an tesential detertnina- 
tion to start rrom, ihe sevemtion of these two aspects hitherto 
unitii^f a cltavt^gf which stinuilfttes the ciFort to restore once 
more the visible bt^ch hy means of an elaborate fusing 
together of the whole thus divided by 0 rich use of the 
images of phantasy. With this attempt the essen^ need 
for art is felt for the hrsi time. No sooner has the imsgEna* 
don succeeded in holding fast its envisaged content, which 
is no longer grasped in Immeduae union with the objects of 
sensc^ in isolated separation from diEkt existent^, than for 
the first time spirit is confronted with the task of teclothing 
with the material of ptianlasy for sensuous perception, that 
is, under the renewed mode of a spiritual product,^ these 
general conceptions and of creating through this acdvily the 
shapes of art. And for the r^son that in the stage of oar 
process where we now find ourselves^ this cast is capable of 
only a symbolic solution, we may eaily fall under the imp^- 
sion thal we stand already in the sphere of genuine ^-mboh 
ism. This, however* is not the cast What immediately 6ic^ 
us here are the forms of a fermenting pliantasy,^ which m the 
restiessness of its fantastic dreams merely indicates the pAlh 
which conducts us to the real centre of symbolical art. In 
the first appearance of the distinguishing relation between 
significance and the mode of its presentation, both t^* 
scveraricin and the association are stiti grasped in aconfu^ 
mfurner. This confusion is neCfe«itaicd by the fact that 
neither of the parted aspects of difierence have as yet at¬ 
tained a totality I capable of ^mpliasbEing the precise point 
in the process, which will as the fundamental deter* 

minotion of the opposed side in it, and by mam^ of which 
for the first time a really nd(S<|uate union and reconahation 
ts rendered possible, Spirit (mind), to illustrate our difficulty 

i PSUrtfmtf EMV eftm be t^Mld*lc^d the word hss^tidu, l^t 
here ilTc eleatciu of ciprice uad depmdenw ou kiwioim iMfic nitiief 
Ihiin: cifflitivt dtrecicd by a iumdple of mIcchwi h le be etti- 
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further, determines by snrtuc of jis own (otfllity the side of 
the external phenomenon out of its own essential suMtan^ 
quite as really as it does its own spiritual content for the 
obvious reason that the essentially coniplfite nnd inde¬ 
pendent phenomenon only receives its adequate form w 
the exterPial existence of that ithich b spiritual In ibe 
case, however, of this primar)- sevemtiqn of the significances 
apprehended by mind, and the existent world of phenomena 
’such aspects of significance are not those of concrete spiritiim 
life but abstractioruii and this expression also is cnurely 
destitute of splrltiml Inlensian, And is consequently, in im 
abstract sensCy purely external and senBUOUSn tliis twafold 
impulse tn the direction of disuuiO'n and nnion is for the 
same reason an unsteady gait,' which ranges from the 
objects of sense in undefined and unmeasured waste imme¬ 
diately to the aspects of universal import, and is only able 
lo diKOver for the inward «)nleot of cemsdnusness the 
absolutely opposed form of sensuous shapes. And it is this 
very contradiction which is set forth as a means of really 
uniting elements which contradict each other. The 
is that instead of so doing it is first driven from one side of 
the oppositiofi into the other, and then again is hurled in 
its ceaselessly ilternating dance into the former extreme, 
while it believes that in this rockbg to and fro of its strain 
it has found the means to lull itself to repose. Instead of 
getting, therefore, a true satisfaction we have the rtwr/rWilr- 
iioH merely aJSimed as its genuine r^lntitm, and in addition 
the union most incomplete of all is set forth as that which 
art reallv requires. We must not therefore expect lo find in 
such a field of confusion woise confounded the true forms 
of beautj-H In this restless leap from one opposed extreme 
to the other all that we find from one point of view in the 
sensuous material that is absorbed, regarding the same in 
its singubrity no less than as it constitutes its elementary 
appearance to sense, is that the breadth and potency of 
import of universality is associated therewith in what 
must consequently be a wholly inadequate way. From 
another aspect that which is most universal, as soon os the 
process has passed from the same, is shamelessly pkingcd 
under the reverse treatment into the very heart of the 

‘ Sin Tinmtt, f.r,. the duvee M of inloiitiaiiDn, 
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sensuous presertt; and tf any feeling of the inconipatibHitj 
of sudi an cfTort is eonsdously peiceivedi tin; imagination 
here is only caps^blc of rendering assistance by means of 
disLOrtidiis which airty the particular shapes over and 
yond tl]cir own secure boundaries, adding to thdr extension, 
making them ever more indefinitCt hy an imaginative kap 
which mounts to the iLTim-easuTable^ breaks up every bond 
of union, and in its very strain after roconcibatiqn reveals 
each opposing factor in its most unmitigated hostility/ 

These earUest and sbU most nncontrolled attempts of 
imagination and art we meet most signally among the an¬ 
cient races of Indi^ the main defect of whose pTCffluctions, 
when viewed relabvely to their particular position at this 
stage of OUT classificatiDn^ consists in this, that they ore 
neither able to seize the profouEider aspects of significance 
in indcjKndetU clarity^ nor grasp the reality of sense^per- 
cepuon ill its cbaracijeristic fornt and meaning. The Hindoo 
race has consequently proved itseU unable to comprehend 
dthor persons or events as parts of continuous history^ 
tiet^use to any historical treatment a curtain soberness is 
essential of accepting and understanding facts in their true 
and independent fomir and subject to their mediating Unks^ 
grounds^ causes^ and objcctSt being umpiricaily ascertained^ 
The natural impulse to refer all and everything back to the 
Dirine is hostile to this prosaic reasonableness, no less than 
its tendency to prefigure for itself in the most onlinaiy or 
nifset sensuous of objects a presentee and realily of godhead 
created by it; own LEiiagination. Thea^ peoples consequently, 
through their confused intermingling of the Finite and the 
Absolute^ in which the logical order and permanence of the 
prosaic facts of ordinary cortsciDUsness are disregarded 
altci^eLher, despite all the profusion and extraordinary bold- 
nev3 of their conceptions, fall into a levity of fantastic 
mirage which is quite as remarkably a higbliness which 
dances from the most spiritiml and pmfoundest matters to 
the meanest LriHe of present experience^ in order that h 

I Tkia h. pbvkiiuly & dilTLCLilE ta klEuw, 'Vht mitin ihii^ to 

Etenkember u Uiai IIcecI U hett dewhhiii^ the umVEHicai of a. Uid^- 
lul proevsfi tbat U the purely Directive, radkcr tliau the p^^bit view 
of pprsonal fit even nnibniil esperbtice. Sach vitiJ evpEcvJacu jub - 
idActmi'fit maincl mic of she llntoalc d Lulccticp 
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may intfirchange and confuse immediately the one extreme 
with the other. 

[f we concentnilc our attention more closety ut>on the 
more conspicuous features of this continuous bout of in- 
tpucation/this crare and condition of erase, what we are 
eoncerned with is not to trace religious conceptions as sucli^ 
but merely to emphasize the pomis of prominence which 
relate such modes of conception with art. These may be 
Indicated as follows; 

I, One extreme of the consciousness of the Hindoo is the 
couMiioiisness of the Absolute, here redded as the ess^m- 
tklly and absolutely Universab undifftfrentiatad and con¬ 
sequently wboUy indefinite. This supreme of abstractions, 
InasDiucb as it is neither in possession of a particular 
contenb nor is conceived under the mode of concrete per¬ 
sonality, is, from whatever side you may look at it* no 
object at all that the ima^ nation acting through the senses 
can f eeJothe for art. Brahman/ taken in a general sense as 
this supreme Godhead* is a^olutely removed from the 
sensuous and sense-perception* or rather is not even an 
object for Thoughts For self-consciousness is insei^abk 
from thought, which posi ts itself as an object of llioughL, 
In order that it may thus come to self-knowledge^ Every 
act of intelligence is an identification of the ego and objtrct, 
a reconcUianOTi of that which h revered outside from this 
relation of rttcognittan ; what 1 do liot understand remains 
as something strange and foreign to myrelfi The mode of 
union, under the Hindoo conception, of hunmn personality 
with Brahman Is nothing more nor less than acyntinually 
ascending process of e^rbaustion ^ in the direction of this 
supreme of abstractions, in which not merely the entire 
concrete content* but also reLT-corkscioustim Itrelf, must be 
eliminated before the final consummation Is realized Or, 
to put the same thing another way, the Hindoo recognizes 
no recondllatlon and identity with Brahman in the sense 
that the spirit of humanity b^oroes of this union. 

The unity rather consists in this* that both consciousness 

i llcg^rji editor till Bruhnivi heie, bui ACcorditiiL lo a k*ci 

(town ip. s£|> tl ihmjW mhet bc Biiihmll. * 
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und 5«lr-ci:in&4iiousiit$£, and with tb^m the entire content of 
the objective world and per^tiality totany disappears. This 
emptying and annihilktion to the point of absolute vacocty 
h treated as tbe supreme condition under which man is 
capable of identity- with highest Divinityp that is Brahman^ 
An abstraction of tliis sort^ one of the bar^t it is possible 
to imagine, whether we cotisider it from the point of siew 
of the Absolut^ os Brahnianp or from the human aspect of 
a purely theoretically conceiv^ cultus that consists in man's 
self-evaporation * and self-annihilaticnp is in itself no object 
either for the inia^nation or art; all the kiter can do is to 
profit by such oppcrttinity as various imaginary representa¬ 
tions of what happens by the to this goal may o^er for 
their eierdse. 

r. Conversely the Hindoo view of existence launches 
itself with Jusi the same itmnediac)' over this ver>" abstrac¬ 
tion from sense: into the wildest Bood of it. Inasmuch, 
however^ as the immediate and consequently unbroken 
identity of both side$ Is in this view cancelled^ and instead 
of thk the element of di^irttun within this identity has 
become the basic principle of the type Itself^ this very con¬ 
tradiction plunge us with no mediating connections from 
tfie FiniiE into the Divine, and again from this latter into 
what Is most transitory of all; and we live and move among 
f/ivrir/ctmr^ which rise up entirely as the growth of this 
alternating process, a kind of witches’' worldp where the 
dcrinltion of ei'cry shape eludes out grasp as we endeavour 
to mm il, is converted all m once mto its oppositCi or 
straddles away into mere inflated cnorroilies. 

The general modes under which Hindoo art tnaniTests it¬ 
self tuay be summarkcil under the three following ]^inls 
of view : 

{a} In the first place we find the full hugeness of the 
cuntenlof the Absolute is ifn|>osed by the imagination upon 
the lensiiinis in its aspcH^t of singulanty in su^ a way that 
thui particular tiling is Itself, in its own form and station,, 
taken completely to represent sjcb a content and to e^ist as 
such for the imagiriative sense- In the Rlnuiyanat for 
example, the friend of Rdma, nanidy^ the prince of apes 

* ytirdMfftjyiHJ. Eilbrt Wiolc wi pm/m/, yr mnre prrotmbly 
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Hanumin, is a principal personage, and h« accomplishes 
the bmvcst of esploitan And generally ifc may obsertc 
that among the Hindoos the ape is revered as Divine, and 
we findn in fact, an entire city of apes. In the ape, as this 
point of singularity, the infinite content of the Absolute is 
envisaged and adored. It is just the same wtih the cow, 
Sabald, whicli in the Pinuiyana during the episodic treat¬ 
ment pf the expiations of Visvamiim, apptiars clothed 
with immeasurable power. If we Lake a glance on higher 
planes we find entire families in India—oven though the 
individnal here be merely a vacant and nipnotonoiisiy 
vegetaring life-uiut—in whom the Absolute Itselfi as this 
concrete realityi is adored in Us immediate life and presence 
as God This aame coincidence is found in IjimaLsm. Here*, 
too, a single individual teedves the highest worship due 
to the present God. In India^ however, this honour is uol 
exclusively paid to one man. Every Brahmin proves ut 
once his claim from the day of h'is birth in his own caste to 
be ranked as Brahman, and possesses that second birth of 
the Spirit which identifies his humanity with Cod, in the 
way of Nature through his actual bodily birth, so. that the 
crown of the most Divine itsdf is immediately referred 
back upon the enttrdy commonplace fact of physical exist- 
enciL For although the Emhmin is tinder the most 
sacred obligation to read the Vedaa* and attain by this 
means, on insight into the secrets of Deity, this duty can 
be actually carried out in the most perfunctory way without 
deliacling In the least from the Brahmin's own divinity. 
In a similar manner it is one pf the modes most common 
to the representations of Hindooism to have the primordial 
God set forth as the proerc^tor or begetter, as we find Eros 
is in the case of Greek mylholo^. This procreation as 
Divine activity is further w^orked into all kinds of repre- 
sentaLiotis in a wholly material way, and the private ports, 
both male and female, ore treated as sacred in the high^t 
sense. And in a reverse w-ay, and to no less extenh the 
Siivtne, when it passes o-ver in its independent Divinity to 
the plane of existing rcabty, is suffercd in a wholly trivial 
manner to get mixed up with everyday details. IVo may 
Uke an cxaniple of this from the commencement* of the 
Riuni^nua, where llrahmi has cooit; on a visiS Eu Vaimikls, 
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the myihical bard of tlid recfiiv-es 

him entird^ in tlie comaion Hindoo fashion^ pays him a 
compliment or two, places a stool befote him, and supplies 
him witlt water and fnjits. Brahma sits down just like any¬ 
body else and constrains his host to do hbewisei and there 
they sii on and sit on until at last Braimii orders Vaimlkis 
to compose the poem of the EainAyana. 

Modes of conception such as these are still not sjmhollc 
in the strict sense; for althoiigh we find that hem, as the 
symhol requires, forms are taken from the material of sense 
and diverted to the use of conceptions of more univcrsiil 
miport, we still fiiid the further condition of this requifc- 
ment wanting^ namely, that the parpeubr esisttnees must 
riot actually exist for sense-perception as this ab^lute 
significance, hut merely the same. For the HindiM 

itii\a^natiQTi the ape, the cow, and the particular Brahmin 
are: not merely a cognate symbol of the Divine, ^ but are 
contem plated and represented os the Godhead itself* as 
cxisti^nces adequate to that Godhead. 

It is the contradiction inherent in this immediacy which 
is the motive force of another feature in the conceptions of 
Hindoo arL For while, on the one hand, that which is 
absolutely severed from sense, the spiritual significance out 
and out, is conceived as the actu^ly Divine, yet, on the 
other^ the particular facts of concreteTeality are immediately 
envisaged by the imaginationj even in their sensuous exist- 
eiice, as Divine manifestaUoiia- They are no doubt portly 
only taken to represent particular aspects of the Absolute; 
but even so the particular thing tn iu immediacy is still 
incompatible wkh the universality, which it is, as adequate 
to the introduced to express; and it appears in all 

the more glaring contradktEon to it for the reason ibal the 
significance is here already conceived in its univer^lityT 
yel, despite of this, an express relation of identity is im- 
iTiedUtely s«l up by the imagination between It and the most 
particular of material facis. 

(i'i) Thu most obvious way in which Hindoo an en¬ 
deavours ID mitigate this disunion iSj os we have nlready 
suggu^ed, by the extunsio-n of its linages Par¬ 

ticular shaiics arc drawn out mlo colossal and grotesque 
proportions in order that they may, as forms of sense, attain 
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iQ milvL-ridity. ITit particular fomi df scti^c, which is 
[nkefl tp not itself and its own characteristic tncauing 

as a fed of external existence, but g universal signific¬ 
ance which lies dutsi-de it, fails tp satisfy the imogiiuiiidn 
until it has been tons out itself iutd vastness which kndws 
neither measure rtor limit. This is the cause of all that 
extraii^a^nt exaggeratipn of sire, not merely iti the «ise 
of spatial dimension, but also of measuTelessjaess of tiioe- 
duratjons^ or the reduplicattdn of particular determinations, 
as in hgunea with many heads, arms, and so on, by means 
of which this art strains to compass the breadth and 
universality of the signihcancd it assumes. The e^i for 
exaniplet contains the bitd within it. 1'his particular fact is 
enlarged to the measureless conception of a worldHSgg 
secreting the tmivcrsal life of all creation, and in which 
Brahma, the procreating God, accomplishes without effort 
the year of creatiort, until by virtue of his thought abne the 
the two halves of the eg| fall asunder. And, in addition to 
natural objects, human individuals and events are e,>caked 
that they may express the signihcance of truly Divine action 
in such a way that we can neither hold fast the Divine or 
the human in their independence, but both seem to run in 
a continual confusion backwards and forwards into one 
another. As a striking illustration of such a mode of con¬ 
ception, wu have the incarnations of certain Hindoo gods, 
principally Vishnu, the conserver of life, whose exploits 
figure largely in the great epic poems, R4mas is, for 
tnstanect himself the seventh incarimtion of Vishnu 
(KiLnmisbajidra). From a review of particular demands^ 
actions, circumstances, modes of appearance, and traits of 
demeanour, we are led to infer from these poems that this 
content is in great mcosiire borrowed from actual events, 
that is from the exploits of ancient kings who exercised a 
powerful infiuence in creating new conditions of law and 
orders we find ouTselves surrounded by a thoroughly human 
atmosphere and on the firm ground of reality. But then 
again, in a converse direction, the entire scene expand^ 
re^hes out into the nebulous, playing over and beyond it 
w'irh universal ccmceplions^ so that we lose the v-^ntage 
ground we had gained and are tob^ of all our bearings. We 
aje treated in just the same way in the Sokuntala. At first 
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ire have set before us the most gentle and odorous realm of 
Love, tti which everyth mg goes on iw vray in an entirely 
human fofihion i and then we are all at once snatched frotn the 
wealth of this genuine world, and transported into the clouds 
of the heaven of India, where ever>ihtng suRers chaiige, and 
our formerly eircuttiscribed sphett is inftaied to the m easure 
of the universal import of Nature's life in its relation to the 
Bmhtnin and the power of Nature's gods^ which is vouch¬ 
safed to man in return for his severe sclf-mortificatioits. 

Such modes of representation are alw not to be termed 
in a strict sense symbolicaJ. That is to say the true sjTtibol 
suffers the determinate shapCt which it applies, to remain 
under that original definiiioni becaus^ its purpose U not 
to envisage therein the immediate existent of the signific¬ 
ance in its universalityT but to point to that import merely 
the qualities of the object which are cognate to it. 
Hindoo art, however, although it severs universality fmm 
the singular existing fact, still odds the further requirement 
that both sides shall be immediately united through the 
imagination, and is consequently forced to divest deter¬ 
minate existence of its specific liniitajctons, arid, albot in a 
material fashion, to enlarge in the direction of indefiniteness 
and generally to change and reconstitute. In this melting 
down of all clear definition, and in the confusion which 
results from it, so that that form is always set down as 
highest for everything^ whether phenomena, events, or 
actions, which in the mode of their figuration can neither 
for thetnselves assert nor intrinatcfllly possess and express 
any control over such contenq we may rather seek for 
features analogous to the ly|w of the than see 

any iHustration of real symbolism. For in the Sublime, as 
we shall see for ourselves further on, the finite phenomenon 
only expresses the AbsolutCt which it would^ pro visage for 
conscious sense to the extent that in so doing it escapes 
from the world of appearance^ which fails to comprehenci 
its content This is just its tneatmenl of eternity. Its idea 
of it is Eublime when it has to he expressed in terms of 
lime-duration, precisely through the emph^is k lays <m the 
fact that non umber, however great, is suffideuL I n ih is strain 
nans^he text; ** A thousand years in Thy sight are even as 
a day/' Hindoo art contains much of the same or similar 
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nature. It strikes the opening notes of “ibe Sublime" 
syniphon>^ 'fbe main di^eren^ however^ between it and 
the true Sublimity consists in ihis^ that the Hindoo imagina¬ 
tion ildes not in the wild esubemnce of its images bring 
about the cssentmi nothingness of the phonomeoa which 
it makes use of^ but rather through just this very measure- 
lessnes$ and unlimited range of its visions believes that it has 
annihilated and made to vanish alt dinference and opposi¬ 
tion between the Absolute and its mode of configuration. 
In this uxiteme type of ex^eration^ then» there is ultimately 
htdoorreal kinship with either true symbolifsm oi Sublimity: 
it is equally remote from the true sphere of beauty. H 
olTers iJ3 no doubt, more particularly in its mote saber 
delinfMidon of that which is exclmivcly human, much that 
is endearing and benign^ many gradou.; pictures and tender 
emotions, the most splendid and seduedve descriptions of 
N^ature+ the most childlike traits of Love and naive innch 
cence, and withal much too that is magnanimotEs and noble : 
but, none the less, if we review it generally according to the 
funi^mentat import of all it expresses, we shall find that the 
spiritual is throughout rooted in sense, the meanest objects 
are placed on the ffime plane as the highest, true definition is 
wrecked, the Sublime is lowered to the cohtepEion of mere 
immeasurahnity, and that which b the original materifll of 
mylhos for the most part vanishes berort our eyes In the 
fantastic dreams of a restless and inquisitke imaginative 
jKJwer, and modes of shaping the same devoid of all in- 
tolligeni purposc- 

In conclusioi^ the purest form of representation which 
we meet with at this stage of imaginative conception is that 
of os it genemlly applies to the Auman Jfgun, 

For the reason, however, that the significance on this plane 
is not as yet griped as the free subjectivity of Spirit, but 
rather either under a determination of abstract universality 
or as a mode of natural ojstcnce, one that contains, for 
example, the Hfc of rivers, mountains, stars, or sun, for thLi 
ripson it is only employed as means of expression for this 
kind of content under a mode which really detracts from 
the fyii worth of the human fanu. For the human body, if 
we view it in its true dehnttior^i no les^ than the form of 
human activities and events, expresses simply concrete Spirit 
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and a content, which is seEf-confined and sub- 

iistetU in ihji its reality^ possesses tberewitJi no mere 
symbol Or extemaJ sign. 

From one point of view consequently this personification, 
albeit the signLlicance, which U is invoked to represent^ Is 
taken to belong to the spiiitual no 3®s than the natnrmh 
yet, on account of the abstmetness which clings to this form 
of significance, on this singe of thought still of a super- 
hdal naiurc, and needs yet tnany other modes of representa¬ 
tion to be rendered clear to the closer inspection, forms 
with which it is here confusedly mingled and thereby itself 
made obscure^ Audi moreover^ taking it under another 
aspect, it is not the subjectivity here and its fdnn which sup¬ 
plies the charactematlon^ but rather its actions, 

and so forth; for it Is in deed and action that the more 
defined line of severation first asserts itself, which cm be 
brought into relation with the specific content of the uni¬ 
versal significances. In thatcasei however^ we are again face 
to face with the defect that it is not the conscious subject 
buL merely its which supply the sig- 

nincation, no Jess than the confusion of thoughli that events 
and deeds, instead of cortsiituting the imlity and the eidsb 
ence of the subject as di^enninately self-i^ahz^ piesen‘e 
its content and significance elsewhere. A series of such 
actions is able therefore very possibly to cojry with it a 
certain result and cOnsequeucep which is derived from the 
content which such a series iiibscrvcs iis its t^prossion. This 
consequent re^t isp hoireYcr, to an extent eqtmlly great, 
liable again to be intcnrtipLcd and Ln part suspended by that 
which Is central in the personification and the mM,' bemuse 
iubjective activity is also a stimulus to capricious action 
and its nianifestationt so that both that which Ls significant 
and that which is destitute of this quality keep up their 
varied and in?cigular interpLay just In so far os the imagina- 

^ This 1 think Is the kti», thooch I Ir^l pres&es It tiy mijag wonhi 
loach L^zi /^rrmj}£r/Wtpr wW flud lovrer Uavm e/jiu 

Utit prerkiittgJy he Kk liiihcr coatia^icd timi false kind 
uf iTcrfoniUcalwii which leeki fot |1 m> ni^iEcnhi in the exprenion df 
1 he uabjccl^ Kir^ deedi JUld self, jraUicr ihan in gmidn^ the mortivt: ccnirc 
of wrM^alitjr, the lUbjcCtlve ptindplv Itfdfi and jt ^ippeun iikr:v in- 
iclIigibitD in a posuige, whidi iiidflicieflllj^ hard le ^olJfiw in any cnji^ to 
preserve that oonirase^ 
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don Is unable to unite that si^iJicant chatacteristics and 
the forms which are appropriate to them in one substantial 
and seciiit: mode of association. And* moreov-^, if it is the 
purely imtoral asp^t of such facts whJefa is uxclusively 
accepted as the unified content, in that ^a5e the materiaJ 
must inc^tably prove itself inadequate to support the 
hunxan fom, just as this, being only fully adapted as a 
means of expressing Spirit^ Is on its side incapable of repre¬ 
senting whai is wholly natural. [ji alt these respects such u 
mode of personificatton as the one we are examining fails 
to express a true mode; for the truth of art requires, as die 
truth universally require^^ that there should be a oompkte 
concordance between the mwaid and the outward, that is, 
the notion and its reatily. Greek mytholdgy, for example, 
fiersonihed the Pontine sea; Scamander possesses its river 
gods, nymphs, dryads, and so forth. In oiher words it builds 
up Nature in the most various forms as the content of its 
human di^inities^ It does not, however, suffer its personifica' 
tion to remain purely foimal and superficial, but creates 
thereby real individuals, in whom the purely natural sig¬ 
nificance fades into the background, and the human element, 
on the contrary, which has taken up and absorbed such 
material out of Nature, becomes the prominent faetprp 
Hindoo art, on the other hand, is unable to ad^'ance 
l^eyond a grotesque intermingling of these two sides of 
Nature and humanity, so that neither is treated according 
to its rightful claim, and both one merely given the forms 
which are appropriate to the other. 

Speaking in a general way we cannot consider tven these 
personifications to be as yul Htrictly symbohcah for the 
reason that owing to their formal superficiality they do not 
stand in any essential rdadon to or mode of association 
more iittly intimate with the moru detcTminate form which 
they are psfesumed to express. At the same time we may 
note here, with respect to other particular modifications 
and attributes, with which such personifications a|ipear to 
be intenntngl^ and which arc taken to express the more 
defined qualities generally attached to Divinities, an impulse 
in the direction of symbolic representotion, for which the 
personihcarion then stands merely as the universal "type of 
widest connotatioa 
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[f wc turn now to the more irnpoitanl c?tflmptes of the 
jf[iagirmtTv<^ fi*nse oti the plane we are now considering, we 
have firet to draw attentton to Trim^lriis, the triformod God¬ 
head. ThU Deity ind tides in the fir^t place the 

activity which brinp forth and procresites^ the creator of 
the world, 1-ord of all the gods and Tnnch inorts beside^ On 
the one hand he to be kept distinct from RnkhmEtn (as 
XeoterX that is from the ultimate Being, and is thefifst-bom 
of sack In another aspect, however^ be again seems to fall 
into union with this abstract Godhead, as geneTslly happens 
with Hindoo thought where the lines of difference are tardy 
held secure!, and part are allowed to vanish and the r^t 
simply to get confused with each other. 1'he form with 
which he is most closely identified has much that is symbol 
icsU about it; he i-s formed with four heads and four hands, 
and with the latter are hts sceptre and ”"5-^ He ts of a red 
colourt an obvious suggestion of sunlight, since these 
Divinities invariably carry qualities which are of univers^ 
significance in Nature and which are thus personified in 
them, llie Deity of this triune I nmCkrtis, is Vbhnu, 

the pteserving Godheadi the third Sivas the destructive 
Power The symbols employed to represent the$e gods are 
countless. For by reason of the universality the sig¬ 
nificances they express they comprehend an infinite number 
of varied activities, In part these ore related to particular 
phenomena of Nature, mainly the eletnentaty, such as^ for 
example^ the quality of "* fiery,which is an attribute of 
VjflhnUp and frequently we have set before us shapes of the 
moat antagonistic description. ^ 

Tn the conception of this triform god we have the fact at 
once brought home to us In the cleatest way that form 
of Spirit 15 not yet able to assert itself in its Truth if for no 
other reason than this, that here it Is not the spiritual wlvich 
constitutes the truly pemeating si^ificanct That is to say^ 
this trinity of gpds would only be Spirit if the third god 
were an essentially concrete unity^ a unity which retutned 
upon itself from the differentiation and reduplication of its 

' There b flppartfntly opJy dm rlBg. and sceptre, but the woidi uied 
Me ca[£hk of Uie IniesquetailDn that would ftUaeh due for Eoch of Ihe 
Iwnda- ^ 

- llEget cUef Lcxicod, j-Vh i 
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substajie^. For Gcd, accii^TiiLTig xo tht true conception of 
Godhead, is Spirit this active and absolute tsclf-diHereitfia- 
tion and Unity, a conception ^hich is generally what con¬ 
stitutes ihe notion of Spirit. ]n this Triiii^iti% however^ the 
triune God is not by any means such a concrete totals ty., 
but merely a passage from this to that, a metamcirphosis, a 
pnocreatorp a destroyer^ and so forth. AVe must be accord- 
ingly veiy careful not to imagine that we have discovered 
the highesL Truth in these most primordial gropings of 
man^s ceason^ and in this one note of cojicprd which, no 
doubt, as mere rhytbuiic expressionp' contains the triune 
form of Ih!ii]?p that is^ the fundamental conception of 
Christi^ theology, believe iJiat we already have before us a 
recogtiibon of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 

Starting from such fundamental conceptions os those of 
BnLhman and Trimfnti^ Hindoo imaginarion cKpatiate^ 
still further without let in. a countless number qf the most 
varied formed Divinities. For those primary signiBcajices of 
universal application which are apprehended as essential 
Deity are of such a kind that they may be rediscovered in 
^ infinite number of phcnouiena, which are again per^on^ 
ified aiid symbolized as gods, and each and all combine in 
throwing ihe greatest obs^cles in the way of arty intelligible 
system by reason of the indefinite character and confusing 
volubility^ of this type of imagiiialion, which Fails utterly to 
grasp the real nature of anything that it discovers* and 
merely wrests everything that it touches from its own appro¬ 
priate sphere* For these gods of subordinate mnk^ at the 
head of which vr^ may place such a Div-inity as Indrus, who 
represents the Air and the Heavens, the chief material Ig 
furnished by the general forces of Nature* such as stars, 
rivers, and mountains conceived in the various phases of 
thek activity, their change, their influence on mankind, 
whether beneficent or hurtful preservarive or destructive. 
One of the most importanl subject however, of Hindoo 

* J^AffAmns tb4t ii, the ltli3dli» cofnceptkin if. palirdv 

raprfiuftl, iiKprcsscs imifvCT A rhyLkndc lliua a prt>rduAd 

■pinjunl irmh wh]^h thh ncLDibcf tkprEuu, a l^th which u Hwd lus 
prcnonuly ouhergEd may be uprmed under ellwi dctcmujudoilb ihaft 
the nnmcri^L a 

in^tahlllty, flj|rhtin*iA, fteiBEhjniiTiT fimii m fnn4lim$iiiiL| 
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imagiEiadon and aiL h the orrtgm of gods ajid le&t of 
creation, in other words It4i TtieOgony and Costnogoriy* 
For Uiis type of icnagination h goncrsiUy rooted in the eon- 
tinual effort to onny over that which Is most removed from 
sense into the very heart of the external world, or In the 
feviitsc process once more to tyepunge that which !ttands 
nearest to sense and Natura by tneans of the barest abs¬ 
traction. Consequently the origin of the gods is referred 
back to the primordial Godhead' and at the same titne the 
workings and existence of Brahj^ Vishnu, and Sii^as are 
represented as actual in mountains, streams, and human 
events. A cosmological content of this kind can, on the one 
hand, contain an independent and specific order of Deidesi 
while on the other these gods are made to merge in those 
universal sign! Seances of the supremest type of Godhead. 
Such thcogonies and cosmorgonies ore numerous and of 
every ccticeivable variety. When anyone veuiiLrcs, thereforei 
to say that the Hindoos have thus or thus portrayed the 
CTcatioit of the world or the origin of Nature, such a state^ 
mant can only be taken to apply to a particular sect or 
l>CK>k* you can very' easily find a peifccdy diffcFent account 
of these events elsewhere. The imagination of this people 
in the pictures and images they have created is exhaustlcss, 
A mode of conception which is conspicuous throughout 
the entire series of these creation stories is the constantly 
repeated presentation of ihc creative act not in the form of 
i/^irf/ua/J!a/f but of a purely fia/arn/ process of 
Only after having made ourselves thoroughly convtr«ant 
with this mode of iiuaginative vision shall we disi:^¥er the 
key to unlock the meaning of many representations which 
at first totally confound all our feelings of shame, shame¬ 
lessness being here apparently driven to its furthest limiUt 
and in Its utter sensuousness canned beyond all belief. A 
striking example of this mode of imaginative Lreutntent is 
offered us by rhe fiotorEously popular episode from the 
RduLij^na^ Imown as the descent of Ganga. This talc is 
nomiied on the occasion when Rimos happens by chance 
to come to the Ganges The wintry and ice^overed Hinmv'In, 
the prince of the mountains^ was father by the slender Men^ 
of two*daughtcrs, Ganga, the cider, and the beautiful Umi 
' Thai U ikahma dpiUKetly^ 
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the younger ooe. Certain more purttouldrly lndTa.s, 

bestwh the father to sejid iJiem Gangft, m order that they 
may institute the sacred rites, and as Himavat proves him¬ 
self quite ready 10 accede to their request Gangd maunts 
on high to the blessed gods. After this follow the further 
story of vrho after accomphshing wonderful actions 

of humility and penitence, is espoased to Rudras, that is^ 
Sivas^ From this union spring up wild and unfruitful 
mountains. For a hundred )eais long Sivos lay with Umik 
111 the bridal umbrace* without intermission^ so that the gods 
aghast at the procreative power of Sivas, and full of andety 
for the productive chlldp beseech hiiii that he will divert the 
stream of his stjength on the Earth. This passage the 
English translator has not ventured to translate Uterally^ for 
the reason that it fhnga too much for him every shred of 
shame or modesty to the winds. Sivas hearkens to the be- 
seechings of the gods, and sta)ing his former procreative 
ardour^ that he may not utterly confound tlic universe^ he 
loosens the scmioAl Rood over the Earths Out of this, 
transpitdfccd with dre, nses up the w’hitc mountain which 
separates India from Tartpy. Umiii however^ falls into scorn 
and anger at this comploisancej and thereon curses all wed- 
Eockn In this section of the tale we have what are mainly 
fearful and distorted pictures which tttn so entirely counter 
to our ordinaty notions of imagination and Intelligent senses 
that the most we can do is to obsen'e what they would 
appear to offer in default of either. Schlegd has omitted to 
traiiLsIate this section of the episodu and merely added in 
his own words how Gang% descends once more on the 
Earth. And this took place in the following way, A certain 
forebt^r of Ramis^ Sagams^ was father of a had 50 fi, and 
by a second wrife he was father of no le&s than 60,000 sons, 
who came into the W'orld in a pumpkin,^ were^ however,, 
raised up into stalwart men on clarified butter in pitchersJ 
Now it chanced one day that Sagatas was of a mind to 
sacrihee a steed, which wasg howei'er* seized from him by 
Vishnu in the form of a serpent* On this Sagaras sends 
forth his 60,000 sons. But no sooner had thej^ come to 
Vishnu after great hardships and a long searching than a 

^ The FridcT of tht ivcml« would iKiwHv mean ihxl I he r Were in 

the pfli:hcrr< and 1l b r|nile ihaE ibii ibe 
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br«eith o\ hers burns tbein all to ashe:*^ After a wear^i*^ wait¬ 
ing a cettam grandson of Sag^fas, by iiame Aitsumiri the 
SlSntngr son of .-VsainsuKhaSr set forth to bnd bb 60^000 
uncle and the sacrificial steed* He actually come upon 
both the steed Siwas and the heap of ashes. The king 
of birdSt Garudas, bowevet, noLibes to him the fact tliat 
unless the stream of the holy Gangl fiows domi from heaven 
over the heap of ashes his relations wiU be unable to return 
to lUe. Whereupon the stalwart Anstimin endures for 
^3,000 years on the mountain-top of Himaviin the sternest 
tnortiftcations. All in v'ain. Neither his own chastisements 
nor those of yet another 30^000 years of his son T)wdipas 
are of the slightest availK At last the son of Dwilipas, the 
glorious BhaglmthaSf succeeds in accomplishing the feat, 
but only after mortifications which lost i^ooo years. Then 
the Gongd plunges down; but in order that the Earth may 
not thereby shiver in picc^ Si was now bows his head so 
that the water runs into his mane- Thensupon yet further 
moTtifications are enjoined upon Bhagirathas, in Order 
that Cangi may be to stream forth from these locts^ 
Finally she is poured forth in sis streams; the seventh 
Bhagirathos conducts after mighty privations to the place 
of the 6 d,oqo^ who mount up to heaven, and therewith 
Bhagiraihos rules for yet many n year over bis people in 
peace. 

Other theogonios sjcbas the Scandinavian and the Greek 
are very similar in type 10 the Hindoo. The principal feature 
of them aJl is this of physical geneEmtion and production; 
but not one of them plunges so headlong into the object 
or in genera! ^splays such caprice and impropriety in the 
irm^ of Its invention os die Hindoo. The theogony of 
Hesiod ta in particular far more intdligEble and succinct, 
so that at least one knows w'bcre one is, and is clear as to 
the goieral significaiice; and this is so because die im- 
pression Is far mon; pronounced that the form and external 
embodiment of the myth is set forth by the narrator as 
something external. The mythos starts in this ease* with 
Chaos, Erebos, Eros, and Gala. 'Hu; Earth (Gaia) brings 
forth llranos of her own accord^ and then is mother by hirn 
of thc^nountain.*). sea, and so forlh^ also of Cronos and the 
l‘tk4l tt. In Ctcck coeEnipgckflyi 
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Cydops, Centifimnig^ whom Umjios, bowe^'^r^ shortly after 
birth incarcerates in Tanaros. Gaia thereupon induces 
Cronos to castnUe Uranos. The deed is accomplished. 
And from the bfood that falls on the Earth spring to life 
the Erinnyes stud the Giants. The castrated nmnU>cr b 
caught by the sea* and from the sea^5 fqain arises Cylherea. 
In all this description the outlines are more clearly and 
decisively drawn. And we are thereby carried beyond the 
circle of mere gods of Nature. 

^ If we endeavotir now to sewe some point where the 
tratuition is emphasis to the stage of real symbolism, wc 
shall find the same already in the firat beginnings of Hindoo 
inuiginatioru That Is to say, however preoccupi^ the 
Hindoo imagiimtion may be in its cfTorts to contort the 
sensuous phenomenon Into a plurality pf Tiivinities, a pre¬ 
occupation which no other people haa displayed with arty- 
thing like the same exliiiiistless scope and countless tm^v 
formations, yet from another point of view in many of its 
visions and namtives it rcDoains throughout constant to 
that spiritual abstraction of a God supreme over all, in con- 
trast with whom the pardculatt sensuous, and phenomenal is 
undivine, inadequate, and consequently is apprehended as 
something tu^tive, something which lias hnaJly to bo 
cancelled. For* as we have from the first noticed* it is 
precisely this continual involution of one side on thu other 
which constitutofi the fundamental type of the Hindoo 
imagination, and makes it for ever incapable of finding a 
true principle of reconciliation. The art b consequently 
never tired of repr^enttng, in thvmy imugLuiblc way, the 
surrender of the sensuous and the power of spiritiial alistrac- 
tion and sdf-abscuption. Of this kind are the represenu- 
tions of toilsome niDiitlfications and profound meuitattons, 
of which not merely the most ancient epical poems^ such 
as the ** Ramiyana and the “ MoMbharata,” but also many 
other works of art furnish most impoilani examples. No 
doubt many of these solf-chasdscmcnts are undergone on 
grounds of ambition, or at least with a view to definite 
objects, which do conduct the devotee to the highE^ and 
most lirtal union with Brahman, and to the tnortificalion of 

* \MibI CfBftmmH rtftrt to 1 tin Htrt IcWJWn pofslbij a. lutnte fur 
ArjE^i Cemt*'. nfri Btr^niei- 
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evcr}'thing camal and liftite. Art db]^t of this kind is ihe 
endeavour lo secure the power of a Braiirnin; but even in 
this there h ajwnys the fact present to consdousnesi that 
the expiation and the continiiance of a meditation tJiat w 
ever laoie and more diverted front the objects of sense will 
raise the devotee over his bkth-pkee in a particular caster 
no less than help hliu resist the power of >fature and the 
go^ of Nature. Eorthk reason* that piince of DiviniUes of 
this ckss^ Indms, opposes most sigtialLy strenuous aspirants, 
and strives to entice them away; or, in the case where all his 
seductions fail, he invokes assistance fmtn the supreme gods 
lest the entire hes^-en fall into confusion. 

In the represenUtion of mortifications of this kind and 
the several kinds and grades according to which they arc 
ranked, Hindoo art k almost as fertile in its inventian as in 
its 5)^stem of Divinities^ and it pursues the theme with the 
most thorough earnestness. 

This, then* is the point from which we may now extend 
our survey in a forward direction. 


C EjSlAt SvMBOtlSM 

In the case of symbolical, no less than that of Fine Art, 
it is necesaiy that the significance which it seeks to embody 
should not merely be set forth» as is the case in Hindoo 
art, £ram the first iminediate unity of tlw: same w itb its 
objective existence, such as obtains before any scvcration 
or distinction has as yet been emphasized, but that this 
significance should itself bo independent and /m from the 
sensuous content. This deliverance can only so 
for assert itself as the sensuous and natural medium is ^th 
grasped and envisaged as itself essentially n^ativc* as that 
which has to be and has been ab^rbed. It is a further re- 
quirement, moreover* that the negativityi which is successful 
in making its appearance as the passing off and the self- 
dtssotudon of the Naturah should be accepted and receive 
embodiment as the i'mfi&rt of the object generally* 

05 a phase^ that is to say^ of the Divine. But with a rullib 
ment bf such claims we are already beyond the limits of 
Hindoo art- It Ls true iKat the consciousness of this 

II p 
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negative side 19 not wholly absent from the Hindoo tmag' 
ination. Sivns is the destroyer no less than the produceri. 
Indros dies, nay, more, the Destroy nr Time, personified as 
KAla the terrible giant, confounds the entire imiverse and 
aU gods, even TrimQtlU, who passes away at the same time 
in Brahman^ just as the indiFidual in his seLr-ideniiGcation 
with the highest form of Divinity snflers his Ego and aU hia 
wisdom and will to punish away. In these conceptions^ 
however, the negative element is in fEirt merely a trans^ 
formation and change, in part only an absnaqUon, which 
allows uU definition to drop away, in order that it may 
thrust its path to an indefinite and conset^uentiy vacuous 
and oantcnt-less universality. 'I'he substance of the Divine 
on the other hand persists through change of form, passage 
over and ad^mice to a system of many Deidea, and the 
abrogation of that system once more in the one highest 
form of Cod unalterably one and the same. It is not that 
conc^tion of the one Cod, which itself essentially possesses, 
as this unity, the negative aspect as its own determination, 
both necessary and appropriate to its own essential notion. 
In an analogous way the destructive and hurtful element is 
placed according to the Patsee view of eKiatence the 

]>ersonaljr)* of Ormuzd in Ahrimoiip and consequently only 
makes a cantradiction andcondlci munifest belonging under 
no form of relation to Onzmzdt as a distinct ph^ of his 
own substance. 

The actmd point in the advance which we have now to 
make consists, therefore. In this that, on the one hand, the 
negative aspect, fixed by consdousness in an independent 
relation as the Absolute, is, however, on the other, merely 
regarded as a phase of the Divine^ as a phases how¬ 
ever, which h not only as outside the true Absolute in* 
cidental to anDther Godhead,but is to be ao ascribed to 
the Absolute^ that the true God appears as a ptt>cm in 
which He negates Iffmsf//^ and thereby contains this 

^ Thf KUK b *' wUc^ £1 not merdy (Co take the ohviqvs CMC of 
oppdsilloa which ^ hawenEr, ttai the OfW hfift dCiCjibeaS]! lotalhr DUtiide 
the Abeolqte and u^dilosinl to," dc. Heger* wnnli wcvkl adniii of the 
iatcT^etatiaa rku tfali Wm ™t of ihe conctfriioa be U docribiDf- But 
tbb 15. ohiicHuly mi so. for, in Om ca«, the twralivc Wciitd bt^o&cnbed 
EQ hciEh the Ablate and the othci 
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clenicnt ^ att Inherent self-detcrmmation of His 
o^d subsuttice. 

Through this enlarged conception the Absolute is for the 
first time essei^tiaJiy r'fWirv/f, that k selr-detpmlnadon^ and 
tlicreby essential iinity, whose particiilaf antiihesnSp as parts 
of a process, appear to consciousness as the diOerent deter¬ 
minations of one and the same God. For the necessity of 
gi^ng essential debnition to tlie absolute significance is just 
that irbicb at this stage k is felt to be of first importance to 
satisfy. All the significances up Lo this point persisted by 
virtue of their abstract character as absolutely undefined 
and consequently wtd of content, or were mcjiged^ when Ln 
a con^nsrse direction they tended to dear dlstinctian^ imme¬ 
diately m the Being of Nature, or fed into a confiict in 
respect to their configunuion which gaire them no repose 
and reconciliation^ This twofold defect we have now to 
remove, both by showing ihe advance of Thought regarded 
as itsdf an ideal piticess, and by illustrating that advance 
by tneans of particular facts of the mind and institutions of 
nations on ihe objective plane of liLstory. 

And in the ^rsl place we may observe a more inlinuite 
bond of associaijdn is set up between the Inward and Out¬ 
ward aspect of coiieciousness in the increased recognition 
that every determination of the Absolute is already essen- 
tbliy an inchoate movement in the direction of esrpression. 
For every determination is essentially dbtirtetton.^ Tb^ 
External, however, h as such always defined and distinct, 
and consequently there is thus an aspect immediately pre¬ 
sented, according to which the External is manifested in a 
form more adequate lo the signifiGuice than was possible 
under the modes of conception as yet examined. The ftr^t 
definition^ however, and essential negation of the Absolute 
inevitably falls short of the free self-determinatioti of Spirit 
as Sfitrif, Jt is merely the immediate ue^tion of itself. This 
immediate and consequently natural negation in its most 
oomprehen^ve form qf statement is Uta/A. ITic Absolute 
is consequently apprehended now Ln a way that it is cam' 
pcllcd to submit itsdf to this fonn of negation as a pari of 

^ k that which invt^vo To p«it 

a quflliiy b in' dhttngqbh froni caher qualiUcA. A fuihlittietilii] osptKt of 
|j?gdiai3 logic. 
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the essentia detemiiuuion of iti own notion^ in other wordi^ 
it is obliged to enter the pith of e?(tmctiont and we observe 
consequenilj the glorificatton of Dtath and grief in the first 
instance made present to the nutiona] consciousness as the 
death of the dying sensuous materia]. iTie death of Nature 
h cognized as a necessary part ^ of the life of the Absolute. 
The Absolute^ however, on the one hand, in order to be 
subject to this phase of Death, nuist be jKislted already as 
dettinninate existence; and, c^^ually from another point of 
view, must not be suffeted to ttmain in the annihilation of 
Death, but must he held to rt-csiit^/isA itself in an essentially 
positive unity on a yet higher plane of cdstence. Death is 
coD^ucnily not accepted here as constituting the entire 
signiheante, but merely one aspect of the same- And though 
no doubt the Absolute is in one sense viewed as a cessation 
of Its iniTnedkte existence, a passage over and beyond and 
a passing away, yet it is quite as much in the reverse sense 
conceiv-^ as a return upon itself, as a resuneetton^ as an 
eternal process of Divine reali^tion rendeTed possible by 
virtue of this evolutional principle of negation. For Death 
is capable of a twofold meaning. Under the first it is the 
imm^iate poising away of the natural; under the second 
Death b the exiinction of the caioliiEively natuml and 
thereby the birth of a higher type, that 1 % spiritual, from 
which the merely natural falls away in the sense, that Spirit 
possesses m itself this phase as an essuntia] phase of its own 
substance. 

For this reasont jfncurrf^', the form of Nature can no 
longer be accepted in the immediacy of sensuous existence 
as adequate to the significance referred to it, because the 
significance of the External consists just in thia^ that it 
must die in the form of its rt^l existence and rise again. 

On the same ground, /Atrdfyf the mere confikl between 
significance and form and that fennont of the imagination, 
which was the fantastic product of Hindoo conceptions, drop 
away. The significance is, it is iniCt even now not yet fully 
and with ab^^lute clarity ct^ited m Its pure unity fire 
from all Sense-presented reality, so that it could be set forth 
in real ^rtfmst with the form of its actual embodiment; 
conversely, however, the form luelf, this prttculA object* 

<rVi><r, jpon cf ode oEgonk tEilalily. 
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lliat is, whether in its gloiified shape of giandidsity or in 
any other more conspiquoiis form of caricature, as an image 
of animal life, a human per5oniiica.tionp event or action, is 
not ta^cn to envisage for immediate sense an ade{|iiatie 
existeEicc of the Absolute. This corrupt form of identity is 
already smpossed as fully to the extent that it still falls 
behind that other complete delivenmce. And in the place 
of both of these esttremes we have averted that kind of 
represeniation^ which we have above already described as 
the rtai On the one hand it is now ti/fk to 

appear for the reason that the Inwardp or that which is con¬ 
ceived as significance^ is no Longer something which merely, 
as in Hindoo conceptions, comes and passes away, at one 
moment is absorbed itnmediately in externality, at another 
is withdrawn from the same into the solitude of abstraction, 
but It begins to make itsdf independently secure against the 
mere reality of Nature. And on the other hand the symbol 
is now forced to seek some form of plastic shape. I'hat is 
to say^ although the significance identical in every way with 
that which hitherto obtained, possesses as a phasaJ 
condition of its content the negation of the NatiLral, yet 
the true Inward now for the first time showsj a definite 
tendency to wrest its way from that Natural^ and is con* 
sequcntly itself still swallowed up within the £!.ttemal mode 
of appearance, so that it is unable independently to be 
brought home to conscioLisness in its clear uiuvetfsaUty with^ 
out living previously had to comply with the form of external 
reality. 

Now the kind of which is implied by the 

notion of that which generally constitutes the fi/ndamt/itad 
in symbolism, may be described in the following 
terms, nanidy, wu hnd in it that the definite forms of 
Nature^ human activities and so forth, neither—to express 
one aspect of it—represent or signify merely themselves 
severally in their isolated natural charactensticSr nor—^to 
emphosbie the otlier asp^t—bring their immediate form to 
consciousness as the Divine actually visible to sense. They 
are rather employed to ^i/gg£sf that same Divine through 
qualitie| which they possess cognate with a significance of 
more comprehensive range. For this reason it is ju^t that 
univoT^I dblectk of Life, its origin, growth, collapse kt and 
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Awakeniiig from Dcathi which also in ihb connection siip^ 
plies the appropriate content for the true sjrmbolic typcj 
and tills is so because we find in alniost every province of 
natuTdl and spiritual Life certaSn phenomenii, which presup¬ 
pose this process as the basts of their CKtstencei and con¬ 
sequently can be utllked as means of ^ving a visible body 
to such significant aspects and of pointing by suggestion to 
the samC] a real affinity being actually inherent between 
the two sides. Thus plants spring fToin their seedt sprout, 
grow, bring forth fruit; the fruit corrupts and produces 
fre^h seed. In the same way the sun rises to a low ekva' 
tion ifi winter; in Spring he mounts on high, until we have 
his meridian reached in summur; it is then that he pours 
forth his richest blessing or exerts the greatest destructive 
force; after that he inclines once more towards the horizon. 
The various stages of human life, too, childhood, youth, 
and oldagrv ilLuslmle precisely the same universal 
process. But in a special sense speditc localities such as the 
Nile valley are adapted to the clo^r particularization in 
the direction indicated^ 

In so far, then^ as that which is purely fantastic is dis¬ 
placed by these more fundamental traits of affinity and the 
more intimate applicability of the eipression to the import 
it expmssus them aris^ a thoughtful process of selection 
with reference to the comparative congruity or incongruily 
of the symboliziug forms, and the intoxicated eddy to and 
fro whl^ prevailed ti laid to rest in a more intulligunt 
drcumspection^ 

We consequently observe that a union more at one with 
itself reappears In the place of that which we found in the 
first stage of our process, subject, however, to this choiactur- 
istic di^erence, that the identity of the signihcance with its 
objectively real existence is no longer one immediately en- 
viaaged, but one that is sef uf oui of the djlference and 
consequently not one previously disoovurech rather wc 
should say a mode of union that is the pr^u^f i?/ mind 
{Spirit). That which, in its most general terms* we call the 
iRutard begins at this point to assume the solidity of self- 
Eubsisteuce, to be conscious of itself; it seeks for its founier- 
fclt in the ob^ts of Nature, which on their part possess a 
similar reSection in the life and dustinic^ of Spirit. Out of 
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this TnosTinent lo recogriiix^ the one in the olher, 
and by meftns of the extern^ to bring for i tself risibly to 
Bcn^ and the imf^ native faculty the ElgTiiricancc:^ as also 
to envisage by virtue of that Inward the sjgnihcancc of the 
external shapes through a union in which both sides are 
associated^ we gel that vast impulse of ait which finds Sts 
sadsfaction through means which are purely Eymbolical. 
Only when the Inward is free and is driven forward to 
make dear to the imaginative vision in real form what it 
essentially is^ and to have hefoie itself this very visioni 
moreover, in'the form of an external work, do we find that the 
genuine Impulse of art* and the particularly plastic arts, begins 
to be a living fact. Then it is that the necesity is felt to 
clothe the Inwunl with a fomi not merely previously dis¬ 
covered from the resources of spiritual acdvityi but rather 
one that is minted out of spirit (mind) for the fint time. In 
the symbol^ then^ there is a second form cr^a/lid, wbichi 
however, is not independently valid for itself as its main 
purpose, but is rather employed to envisage the signihcancei 
and stands consequently in a dependent relation to the 
same. 

It were possible to aj^prehend the above rehtion in such 
a Way as thor^h the signdhcance were that point from which 
the uitLiitic consciousness starts on its jotimey, and that 
only after having found this it begirts to look round for 
means to express its univcfsal conceptions through external 
phenomena co^ate in their olfinily to such concepLions. 
This, however, is not the way that real symbolic art proceeds. 
For its characteristic dLstlnction consists in this, that its 
penetration fails as yet to grasp the significances in their 
independent consistency, Independenti that is, from every 
mode of extcnmli^^ For this reason its point of depanure 
Ls rather from that which ia immediately presented and its 
concrete existence in Nature aud Spirit, This it thereupon, 
In the First instancet expands to Uie measum of the uni¬ 
versality of such significance who^ determination such 
objective real existence contains only under more restricted 
conditions, adding this wider range in order that it nmy 
create a form from Spint, which is to make that uni- 
vcrxalify lisiblc to consetousness in thie particular reality 
when Ducc h is set forth clearly before perception. Regarded 
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os symbolical fonns^ therefore* the linages of art have not as 
yet attained a form truly ad^uate to Spiilt* itiiiSTnuch as 
Spirit itself is not as yet at this sia^e essentiany cieoi and 
thereby free Spirit; but we ha\^ at least here embtidimanta, 
which essentially procbiiti the fact lo us* that they are not 
merely selected to represent sintpiy ihemselveSi but arc 
Intended to point to sigTiificances of pTofcnJudcr intension 
and more comprehensive range. That which Is purely 
mtmal and sensuous asserts itself as fact and noting 
beside; the symbolical work of art, howet^r, whether it be 
the phenDmena of Natojc or the human figure that it makes 
vkible to the eye* points at the same time over and 
outside such facts to something further^ which, however, 
must possess an intimate root of sUlinity with the images 
that are thus displayed and an essential bond of relation 
with thciD. This assodaiian between theeDOcrete form and 
its universaJ significance may conceivably be present in 
many different waysn At one time the emphasis wiU be laid 
on the eitemal aspect, and it will constu^ucmly be cuoic 
obscure; at anothcri however* the basis of affinity will ho 
more pronounced as in the case when the universality, 
which is to be symbolized* constitutes* iri fact* the essen¬ 
tial content of the concrete phenomena^ In this case 
naturahy it h u much simpler matter to grasp the symbolic 
character of the ob^t. 

The most abstract mode of expression in this respect js 
trumS^r^ which* however, it is only possible to use aa an 
indication of a fucther meaning beyond that it ordlimiily 
elycfdiites when this isignihcance is itself essentially nu- 
lucricaL The numbers seven and twelve are fretjiiently 
met with in Egyptian architecture* because seven is the 
number of the planets* and twelve b that of the lunar revolu¬ 
tions or the number feet that the water of the Nile must 
necessarily rise in order to fructify the land. Such a number 
U then regarded a?! sacred in so far as it is present os a 
dctemilruiit In the great elemcniuiy rebtions* vrhich are 
revered as forces in the whole life of Naiurcp Twelve steps 
or seven pilbrs are to this eiletit symbolical The same 
kind of nuniE^rical symbolbm has an extensive induence 
upon the form of widely famous mythologies^ llie*twclve 
labours'of Hercules, for example, appear to contain a refer- 
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cnce to the twelve months df the year; for if Hercules 
under one aspect of the myth is no doubt presented to us 
as the thorou|;hl^ human impetsonation of a hem, in an¬ 
other he unquesUditabliy indicates a significance of Nature 
tinder a symbolized form, and* in faett is a personification 
of the course of the sun. 

In a further ami more complete sense symboUcal con- 
figurations of space* labyrinthine passage^^ and such like 
cany a synibollaii image of the course of the planets, 
jusE as dances, toop in virtue of their comples: evolutions 
symbolically express the motion of the great rdejnentary 
bodies. 

And furtheri on a higher phine^ the bodies of animals are 
utilized as symbols, but most succioctly of all the human 
figure, which, even at this stage, as we shall see later on, 
appears to be elaborated in modes more compatible with 
Its iiitrinsic worth for the reason that even now Spirit in 
general makes a real movument to embody itself from out 
the mere swaddling clothes of Nature in a shape more 
adequate to its own scIf-subaisteuE personality. Sucbi 
ihenp constitutes our general concept of the true form of 
symbolism and the necessity under which art labours to 
express the same. And in order that we may dbcuss the 
more conttele exempUficadons of this type of symbolism, 
it will be necessary in dealing with this first plunge of 
Spirit into the wealth of its own resources to leave the East 
and direct our attenttan mainly on the West, 

As a symbol of universal import to indicate the point of 
view where we now stand, w^c may perhape first and fore* 
most fix before our eyes the i m age of the Phoenix, which 
is its own funeral pile, yet ever is rejuvenated out of the 
flames of its death and rises froin the ashes. Herodotus 
informs us (II, 73) that at least in ceprescnintions he saw 
this bird in Egy'pt, and, in fact, it is the people 

who also supply us with a focus for the type of s)‘mbolicaI 
art* Before, however, w^eproceed to the closer consideration 
of Egyptian an we will mention several other myths* which 
fo™, as it were, the passage to that national 3 >Tnbolism 
which we find most elaborate, no matter from what direction 
we approach it. Such are the myths of Adonis, that of his 
death, and the lament of Aphrodite over liim, the <uneral 
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fcstivjsjCtt, conceptions 3jid rites which find their ori^nnl 
home on the Syimn coast. The service of Cybele among 
the Phi)*giaa5 possesses the same significance, whi-cfa also 
finds Its echo in the myths of Castor and FolLuXi Ceres and 
Proserpina. 

As the essence of stich significance we find in the above 
quoted examples^ before everything else^ that phasaJ con¬ 
dition of negation we have already alluded to^ the dearh^ 
that of ibe natural regarded as a basic and absolute 
condition of the Di^ifie process, empharised as such, and 
made visible in its indepeodence. It is in this sense that 
we can explain the funcial festivals that edebrstte the 
dt^th of the god, the excessive hunentatioiis over hb lotss^ 
which is once lucre made good through his rediscovery, 
resurrec^cnf and rejuvenescence^ matir^ it pc^ible for 
the f^tivals of joy to fO'llow. This universal significance 
contains furtha: its mote definite relation to JNaturci In 
winter the sun loses his foreep while in spring he returns 
once more, and with that Nature regains her youth^ she 
dies and is rebom^ In examples such as these the Divine, 
personified as a human event, discovers its significante in 
the life of Nature, which then from a further point of 
view becomes a symbol for the essential character of the 
negative condition gunerally, in apirilual things no less than 
natuml. 

It is in however, that we have to look for the 

perfect example of symbolical r^resentation in its system ^ 
^ic claboratiDii of characteristic content and form, Egypt 
is the land of symbol, which proposes to itself the spiritual 
problem of the $elf-mtorpietation of Spirit^ without bdng 
able successfully to solve it. Thfc problems remain without 
an answer; and such aolution as we are able to supply 
consists iherefore nierely in this, that we grasp thesse riddles 
of EgA'ptian art and its symbolical productions as this very 
problem which Egypt propounds for herself but is unable 
to solves For the reason that we find tliat Spirit here still 
endeavours in the eKternal objects of sense, from which 
again tt str^ns to free itself, and further bbours with un¬ 
wearied assiduity, to evaivefrotn itself its cssuntiai substance 
by means of natural phenomena no less than to Anbcily 
the safTic in the form of spirit for the Z'hioti ^/ht sifrsfi^ 
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ratlier tfmn as ihc pure content of mindt this Eg^^tlan 
people may, in oontmst to all the instances previouily 
examined^ be described as the nation. Art claims for herselfp^ 
Its worts of art, however, retnain ftill of mystery and 
siler^ without music or motion; and this It so b^auso 
.Spirit here has not yet truly foui^ its own life, nor bss 
learned howto utter die clear and luminotis speech of mincL 
In ihe unsatisfied stress and impulse^ to bring before the 
vision through her ait, albdt in so voicelt^ a way, this 
wrestle of herself with herself, to give shape to the Inward 
of her life, but only to becoine conscious of her own Inward, 
no less than that which universally prevailSi* through ex¬ 
ternal forms which are cognate wim it—we have in a 
sentence the characterization of Egypt, 'fhe people of this 
wonderful! Land was not merely agricultural, but also con¬ 
structive, a folk which tossed up the soil in ev^- direction, 
delved kikes and canal^ and exercised thdr artistic instincts 
not merely iri giving visible shape to buildings of enormous 
solidity, but in carrying works, tl^mselves of vast dimension 
to a like extent into the bowels of the earth. To erect 
buildings of this kind was^ as we have long ago learned 
from HerodotUB, a principal oocupatiori of this people, and 
one of the chief avploits of their kinga. The buildings of 
the Hindoo mce are also unquestionably of colossal siie; 
we shall, however^^nd nowhere else a variety which can 
compare with that of Egypt 

1, Reviewing now the geneml conceptions of Eg>'ptiaii 
att with a closer atiention to particular aspects of it, we may 
in the first place define the fundamental principle of so 
much of it as follo^ that we find here the Inwiird is 
securely held in its indepexidtni opposition to the itnme- 
diac)" of externa I existence. -And what is more^ this Inward 
is conceived as the negation of LifCi in other words the dead 
thingi not as the Abstract negatioti of the evil and hurtful 
thing, such as Ahriman in contrast to Omnizd, but as form 
essentially substantive 

^ Hc^l tiscs an exptwiew laiuewhat NimlUr to MilEoo’i Among 
the fiuthlsi fiuthftil nmy ht. ^ Z^m rtfci^ piinuidly,. of -oourfei 

to the and Hipdm peoples. 

' rPjw d^i If$/urti Ziu, the In wand wilh iti lignifiirasiee Ai 

ihc Absoliii-e. 
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(a) To iUuscralc this thoi^ght further, the Hindoo metnly' 
rabtilizcs his life to the most empty of abstractions, that is 
in result out that therewith negates every forin of concrete 
content Such a Btahui-hecomiRg process is not to be 
found in Egypt; rather we find hens that the inrisihle 
possesses a fuller signifit^nce; the coipse secures the con¬ 
tent of the living body it$eU| which, however, as tom away 
from immediate existence, in its tttirement from actual life;' 
still possesses its relation to that which is alive, and in this 
concrete form is mainiained as self-subsistent It is a wdh 
known fact that the Egyptians embalmed and revered cats, 
dogs, hawk^ ichneomons, bears, and wolves (Herod, II, 67), 
but most of all the dead human body (Hetod., il, ^6^90). 
By them the honour paid to the dead is not that of burial, 
but its preservation from age to age os a corpse 

And moreover we may observe tiiat the Egyptians do 
not merely remain constant to this immediate and still 
wholly ^tura! permanency of the dead. That which is pte- 
served in its ph}'sical or natural as^t is also conceived to 
endure in n form present to the imagination. Herodotus 
informs us that the Egyptians were the firat who held the 
doctrine that the human soul i$ immortal. Wc consequently 
find that they arc the first who present to us a more exalted 
mode of this resolution of die natural and spiritual, a mode 
that IS to say, under which it is not merely the natural body 
which secures an independent self-subsistence. 

The imniortality of the soul is a conception which borders 
closely upon the freedom of Spirit. The Ego is here appre- 
headed as removed from the purely natural mode of its 
existence, reposing on its own substance. This know¬ 
ledge of itself, however, is the principle of freedom. No 
doubt we are not justified in asserting that the Egyptians 
grasped the notion of spiritual freedom in its profound est 
sense. We must not imagine that their belief in the 
immortalil}' of the soul is identical with our own form of 
that belief; but they already possessed the power to retain 
securely that which was separated from life under a form 
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of existence visible only to the iuLogina^tiorip no less tJnm 
one in which it was identical with the bodily niatertaL ^fhev 
h^ve thereby oiade possible the passage to the full eniAAct- 
patlon of Spirit^ Eilbut it was but the thteshold of the 
temple of freedooi that they passed over This fnndjam^nml 
conception of theirs is further iixpauded to a unified and 
substantial Kingdom of the Departed set up in contrast to 
the immediite presence of the rtsal. A Court of Justice of 
the Dead is held in this inviaible state over which Osiris as 
Atnenthes pnesidcR. One of similar character is also in¬ 
stituted in the sphere of immediate reolityp justice being exc' 
cuied evei) among men over the dcadp and after the decease 
of a king every one was entitled to submit his grievancefl to 
that court 

(c) If we now piocfied to inquire what is the 
form of Art, which is given to such conceptionSt must 
look for this among the chamcteiistic features of Egj^ptian 
architecturCi The form of this architecture is twofold; there 
is one type that is superterrancoua, while the other is suh- 
tcnuneous. 

On the one hand we find underground labyrinths, 
gergGOus and extensive excavations, passages half a mile in 
lengthy dwellings coveted with hieroglyphics ekborated 
with every possible care. On the other we bave piled 
above tbeir level those amaring constructions among which 
we may first and foremost reckon the For 

cetiLuries men have ventilated various notions as to the 
precise meaning and significance of these pyramids. It is 
noWj however^ assured beyond dispute that they are nothing 
more or less than the enclosures of the gmves of kings or 
sacred animalSp such as the Apf^ the Cat^ or the Ibis. In 
this way we have before our eyes in the pyramids the simpb 
prototype of symbolical art. They are enormous crystals 
which sccruLe an Inward within themi and they so enclose 
an external form which is the product of art, that we are at 
the same time made aware they stand there for this very 
Inward in its sevcrabon from the mere actuality of Nature, 
and that their entire significance depends on that relation, 
But this kingdom of Death and the Invisible, which here 
constitutes the significance, possesses merely the one and, 
what if mure, the formal aspect appropriate to the true type 
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or aril that is its dissocutlion fnam immedljite existence; it 
is for this reason primarily but a HadeSp not yet a Life» 
whiclij nlthoygh raised above sensuous existence as such, is 
none the leas at the same time essentially a defined exist- 
ence* and thereby intrinsically fna* and living Spirit. Con¬ 
sequently the erobodiment for such an Inward still remains 
in relation to the determinacy of the same's content quite 
as much a wholly external form and envelopment. Such ctn 
external environment, in which an Inward reposes under a 
veil, are the pyramids. 

2. In so far, then, as the Inward can be generally envis¬ 
aged m an external object to iminediate perception, the 
Egyptians in their relation to diE o^iect opposed to this 
extemaJiiy have come to worship a Divine existence in living 
animal^ such ^ the bi^ the cat, and various others. Thai 
which is alive is on a higher plane than the purely inorganic 
object] inasmuch as the living organism possesses an In¬ 
ward, to which the external shape poinLi^ which, howeveri 
persists os an Inward and consequently a realm of mystery* 
This sacred cull of animals must conisequently ba undur- 
stood as the vision of a secreted aouV which os Life « a 
power superior to dial which is merely external. To us no 
doubt it can only appear as a repugnant fad that animals, 
do^ and cats, are held sacred instead of that which is truly 
spiritualH 

This wortthip, moreover, has nothing symbolical in it 
viewed simply as such; for it is the acttial living animal, Apis 
cn: the like* which is here itself revered m the exislenceof God. 
The Egyptians, however, have used the shapes of animals 
in a symbolical way. In that case they are no longer valid, 
simply for what they arc^ but it w further assumed that they 
express a more universal impon. We iiod the most inr 
genuous illustration of this In the use of animal mask^ 
which VC find more particularly under icprescntatian^ of 
embalming, at which process certain individuals^ who take 
an ac^e part, dther in opening the corpse or removing the 
intt^ines, ate depicted Wi'aring such masks. It is obvious 
that the anin^Fs hi^d is not taken to present the animal 
iuelf* bm a significance at the same rime distinct from it 

T liAve iiamlaicd Iftamm hm by ** Imi H cxpicssei ol couna 
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and more universal The fonns of auiijnckls are also utilized 
in other ways than Ulis in admixture with the human fonn. 
Human figures are to be found ivith heads of lioni* which 
have been interpreted as images of MioerY*; then there are 
heads of the hawk, and in the heads of Ammon we find the 
horns still retained^ Escamples such as the above obviously 
imply symbolical relations. In a like sense the hierogyphical 
writing of the Egyplmns is in great measure sy]D!x>hcalr for 
it either endeavours to make its meaning comprehensible 
through the images of real objects which do not stand for 
themselves^ but a urLivemaJity whkh is cognate with themi 
or^ m IS still more ficquendy the casCi in the so-called 
phonedc aspect of this sQ'le of writing, it signilies poiticalar 
letters by mean a of the specific mark of some external 
objecl whose initial letter possesses in speech the same 
tone as that which It is the intendoa to express. 

3, -:\nd generally it is the fact that in Egypt pretty nearly 
every conformation is ^^mbolical and hieroglyphical, express¬ 
ing not Itself but indicative of something more^ with which 
it possesses affinity, or in other words a cognate relation. 
The truest forms of the symboli however, are only com* 
piclely iJlustJoted in such cases where wc find that this rela- 
tion Is of a more profomid and Tiindaicental character than 
those we have just advened to. We will now briefly efuimcrate 
a few constantly recurring eKomples of this more impcrrant 
type of affiliation. 

{a) Precisely os Egyptian belief* sumiLses a mj'sterious 
Inwardness of content in the animal form, we find the 
human figure lepresented in such a way that the most char¬ 
acteristic intension * of subjeedvity is still asserted threugli 
m external relation^ and consequently is unable to unfold 
into the freedom of Beauty. Particularly remarkable in this 
respect ate those colossal figures of Aftmnea which, repos¬ 
ing on themselves, motionie^ with onus glued to the body, 
feet close together, inflexible, siiff and lifeless, are set up face 
to face with the sun, waiting for bis ray to strike them, 

* " MjKTitaliaii sq moch 11 beUef iluj is icituilivc, 
□Qt nfioELolly o^ueni. The cmplipsls b cn 

* Hc^d puls ll in. the niber ohsoue oihl ccnusdietory way ilmt the 

hufttAn h|^re U fflprwented m Mill Aavimj^ iht moil unique form uf 
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animate them, and make them resonant. Herodotus, at anjf 
rate, infonns ns that these Memnonic figures emitted a 
musical note on the sun's rising. The higher critidstn hiis 
no doubt eipressed itself as sceptical on the latter point; 
the fact, hoa-ever. of a distinct note has rcGcntty been once 
more established both by Frenchmen and Englishmen; and 
though it appears that this echo is no result of previous 
mec^tcal ingenuity, we have an esplanationof k in the 
fact that, as sometimes happens with minerals which mate 
a crackling noise in water, the tone of these images of stone 
is actually produced by the collective action of the dew, the 
morning cool, and the sub^uent impact of the 8«n*s mys, 
to the extent, that is, that tiny fractures appetar in the stone 
which then again disappear. In any case we may ailribtite 
to these colo^ shapes the symbolical import, that they do 
not possess the spiritual principle of Life free in themselves, 
and oonsequenlly require that their animation should be 
brought to them externally by Light, which alone is able to 
unbar the music of their lifev instead of having the power 
to accept the same from that real soul of Inwardness, which 
essentially canius with it measure and beauty. In contrast 
to them the human voice la the echo of personal feeling and 
the soul's self, without any estemal stimulant, just as the 
height of human art genemlty consists in the fact that the 
Inward of Spirit supplies the form thereof from its own 
substance- The Inward or soiil of the human form is in 
Egypt still a mute, and in its animation it is tlie relation to 
external nature which alone commands attention. 

(M A further type of symbolical conception is to be found 
in Isis and Osiris. Osiris is an object of procreation and 
birth, and h done to death by Typhon. Isis seeks for the 
scattered members, finds, collects, and buries them. Ihis 
mythos of the god has, then, in the first place as its content 
purely mturai tignijuatta^ From one point of view, that is 
to say, Osiris is the sun, and his life-history stands as sym¬ 
bolic for his yearly course; from another, however, he 
signifies the rise and fall of the Nile, which is neccssstrily 
the source of ail fruitfulness in Egypt. For in Egypt there 
may not be a drop of rain for years together, and it is the 
Nile which primarily waters the land by its fioods. In winter 
time it Bows but a shallow stream within its bed; then, 
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howtiVefi witli tliu suciiiiiifr-solstice ii, tgj h 

begins for a hundred dap to rise;, pours over lU banks 
streams far end wide over the land F 1 rtall>’ the water dries 
up beneath the sun^s heat and the storching desert winds^ 
and once more retires to its courea Under such conditions 
the dliagc of the soil is carried out with ea.^; the most 
Iitaniriorts vegetation spri ngs e p. Everything buds and ripens- 
The sun and Nile* and the my both of them become 
or strong, these are the conspicuous forc*s of Nature in this 
landi which the Egj-ptian has symbolical iy dcpictcrd under a 
human form in the myths of Isis and Osiris. To this type 
of lymbnlism^ too, E>elongs the ^mbolical representation of 
the j^odiaCf which is associated with the year's coureci just 
as the number of the twelve gerds is bound up with the 
months. Converselyj howeveri Osiris typifies under another 
aspect the endruly human. He b held sacred as the 
founder of agriculture^ of the division of the soil, property 
and and hb worship is consequently to an equal extent 
related to human activitieSt whidi are imnnected in the 
closest manner with ethicaJ and judiciai functions. 

In the same way he is judge of the Dead, and secures as 
such a s^jficance wholly released from the mere life of 
Naturct an import under which ihc symbolical tends to 
away for the reason that here the Inward and Spiritual is of 
itself content of the hnrnan form, which, undcir such a mode 
of relation^ b^ns to conserve the Inward essentially be- 
lonpng to it,iOncr„ that b, w-hich through its external form 
signibes merely its own substance- This spiriLual proces-s 
however^ assumes apin in equal measure as Its content die 
external Lfe of Nature, andj for example, in lempleSi number 
of steps, Eoor^, and pilbu^g m labjTitithi and their passages, 
wendings and chamb^g represcnls the same in an external 
manner. Osiris is thus quite as much the natural as he Is 
the spiritual life in the different phases of his process^ and 
its transformations; and his symbolical emb^munts are 
partly symbolic of the elements of Nature] while again in 
[lart these changes of Nature are themselves merely synihob 
of spiritual aclivities and ihebr various plrases. For thb 
reason, too^ the human form persists here as no mere per¬ 
sonification^ such os we found to be the C3ise previoi^y:^ 
^ Thtti h, the mythalogkaE hbrnry of the 
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becauK hwe the naluraJ aspect, albat from one iwinl of 
vkw it appears as the real sipiificance, yet from anotner is 
it^lf tnerely asserted as a symbol of the Spini j 
ally speaking, at this stage of oonceplionp where we nna 
that the In^iird struggles to (^mc forth from the sense* 
s^ision of Nature, it Is in a position of subordinaocc^ 

For the same reason we find hero that the hiam^ 
already receives an entirely diflferent type of clahora&prit 
attestinn thereby a real effort to penetrate the aire^ of trot 
Inwardness and Spirit, tbniigh this endeavour alro fails ^ 
yet to attain its object, that is, the essential freedom of the 
Spiritual. And It Is by reason of this very defect that the 
human figure reemuns before us with neither freedom not 
serene clajity, colossal, brooding, petrified, arms, 
head Elued sEraitened and tight to the rest of the body, wttth 
out the grace Or motion of Life, Thus it is that yt is first 
ascribed to Daedalus, in that he loosed arms and feet from 
their fetters, and endowed the body with movemenL. 

On account of this alieroative aspect of symbobstn above 
referred to symbolisin in Egypt is, in addition lO Us other 
characteristics, a totality of ftymbols in the sense that what 
in one respect is asserted as signifiewee Is employed as 
symbol in a sphere cognate with it. This ambiguous a5£«ia- 
bon of a symbolism which makes significance and form 
intertwine, which Is further actually t^^ical or su^esttve m 
much, and thereby is already concurrent with th^ inward 
sublective sense, which alone is capable of following 
indicaiioiui m a varidy of diTCCtiOns.' is the charactensHc 
dutinetton of those iniagffl, albeit by icason of th «3 am¬ 
biguity the difficulty of interpreting them is of course 

increased. . • l - 

A significance of this type—attcinpls at deciphering 
which are unquestionably nowadays earned too far for ttie 
reason that pretty ticaily every kind of form is nrttially 
before us as symbolical in some relation—may very possibly 
from the point of view of the Egyptians themselves have 
been clear and intelligible as aignificwice. But. as wc 
insisted at the very entrance of our inquipT, the appropriate 
motto for the interpretadon of Egyptian symbolism ts 

i Lil„ -‘mkh (J«w U Mi to aiiplv ilwlf(lh« li, to the w«k of 
iDlcrpitlatiaevy in El Vflricty of dliectlrffn.^ ’ 
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imjf/infg mit/htm mht 7 £xp/mM There m a type of trork^ 
memsbip undertaken with the express endeavour that it shall 
cany its own Interpretation on the forehead, but wc only 
find there eindenceof the effort^ it stops short of the essen¬ 
tial point of sclf'illu mi nation. It b in this sense that wc 
must fix our eyes on the works of Egyptian art. They 
contain riddles^ the full solution of which is not merely 
withheld from ourselves, but was equally beyond the reach 
□r the great majoiity of the artists who created iheni. 

(r) The works of Egj-ption art in their excessively mys¬ 
terious symbolism are therefore riddles, bt us mther say 
the objective riddle's self. And we may summarily define 
the Sphinx as symbol of the fi^ significance of the genius 
of Egypt, It stands as a symbol for symbolbrn itself. In 
countless numbers, set forth in rows of a hundred at a 
time, we come across these Sphinx^omis on Egyptian soil: 
they arc hewn from the hardest stone^ polishi^, covered 
with hieroglj'phics, and in the vicinity of Caiio of such 
colossal dimensions that thdr lion-claws alone measure a 
man^s height. Their animal bodies lie in repose, above 
which as bust a human body rears Itsdf; now and again we 
find the head of a tam, but in the most common case it is 
that of a woman. Out of the obtuse strength and robustness 
of animality the spirit of man is fa in to pre^ fom^ard, albeit 
still unable to attain the perfect representation of his own 
freedom, or a counterfeit of hb body in motion; and thb 
is inevitable, for he b still forced lo tieniain blended in the 
company of that Other which confronts himself. This 
straining after self'Conscious spintualityt which fhib to 
gmsp itself from the truth of its own substance in a form of 
external reality which h alone adequate to express it, and 
instead envisages and brings the same home to cor^ionsness 
In that which is iDerely cognate with it^ but also that which is 
equally foreign to it, is, in its general lerms^ the syrnbolical ; 
and we find it here concentrated to a point sis the riddle. 

h is in this sense that the Sphin,x m the Greek mythos, 
which itself again is open to symbolic inierpretation, appe^ 
as the monstcTr which propounds its riddle. Thu sphinx 
asked here the famous and problemalical -question: Who 
is it, who walks in the morning on four legs, at newn upon 
twol^, and in the evening on three?" CEdipus discovered 
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th« simple answer that U was man himifieLf, and hturkd ihc 
sphinx from the rocks. The resoltition of the symbol con¬ 
sists in the illunitiinition of nil that is implied tn the signific¬ 
ance of one ward* Spnritf just as the famous Oreek inscrip¬ 
tion cries out to mankind: **Know thyselC^^ The light of 
consciousness is that clarity^ which suffers its concrete 
content to shine all luminous through the form which h 
wholly adapted to unfold it, and in its p^^tive form of 
existence simply reveals that which it is Ln triith. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SVMBOUSM OF THE SUBLIME 

T he perspicuity tliat has na riddits to c^pctund, vhich ^ 
the object of symbolic art und veritably the matk of 
Spirit self-clothed lo the perfect measure of its oun sub¬ 
stance, am only be attained on condidoti that £ir;t and 
foremost the significance be presented to cotisciousne^ 
distinct and separate from all the phenomena of e^stcmal 
existence. To the union of both immedLaiely envisaged 
we ha%'e traced the absence of art among the ancient 
Parsecs. The contradiction involved In their sevemdon^ 
followed by the association which it then stimulated undor 
thc mode of immediacy, was the source of the fantastic 
type of Hindoo symboli^fo. FinaBy, we have seen that in 
toOp the free ond unfetteTed recognitbn of the Inward 
principle and a significance essentblly independent froiD 
the phenomenon was lacking; and this resulted in the 
mystery and obscurity of a symbolism still more complete. 

'Fhc first decisive act of purificution, or, in other words, 
express separation of the essential snb^Jince- from the 
sensuous present, that Is from the cmpincal facts of extctfial 
appeoiancef we must accordingly seek for in the Sublime, 
which exalts the Absolute above every form of Imniediati! 
existence, and thereby effects that Lnitiatoi^ mode of Us 
abstmet liberation which is the basis of the spintual conlenL 
As Spirit tn its concreteness the significance is not yet 
apprehended^ but it is^ however, conceived as an Inward¬ 
ness essentially existent, reposing on its own resources, and 
of such a nature that purely finite phenomena are alone 
inadequate to express JU truth. 

* Du Lhc explicit Content of all ih&l 

li ira|itied in oiduiLliiy cogiiMud « mi shject In ilielf. 
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Kiinl liiis raised a very inrcre&ling distinction between the 
idea of the sublime and the beautiful^ and Indeed aJJ that 
he discusses in the Hist pan of his critique of the Judgment 
from the twentieth Eection to the tirid—iii spite of Its con¬ 
siderable pTohatity and its Ttduetion of every fomi of 
detemii nation to a fundamentally subjective principle, 
whether it be the content of fedlng^ ima^nalionf nr reason 
—still posst^es a real interest. We may in fact Tecrogni?.e 
this vtjy reduction on the ground of its geneml principle of 
reLabon to be just; * in other words, to borrnw KanPs own 
oscptessions^ if the matter of our consideration is primarily 
the Sublime in KaturCj it is not in any fact of Nature, hut 
only in the content of our emotional life that such a Sublime 
b to be discovcredi and^ further, only in so far a5_ we are 
conscious of a Nature peculiar to ourselves which involves 
the added assumption of one that lies outside of us. llie 
statement of Kant is to be taken in thb sense where he 
says: *' The true subbme cannot be enclosed in any sensoous 
form; it is only nefcRible to the ideas of reai^ni whichj 
albeit no truly adequate representaiion can be given them, 
me eacited and awakened to bfe within the human soul by 
just thia very incompatibility of the permLsibly sensuous 
representation with its object.^ * The sublime iSp in short, 
generally the attempi to expnas the Infinite^ without bdng 
able to find on object in the realm of phenomenal exist¬ 
ence such as is clearly fitted for its tepresentabon. The 
infinite, for the very reason tliat it is posited independently 
as invisible and formless significance in contrast to the 
complex nuuiifold of objective fact, and is conceived under 
the mode of inivardness, so long as it remains infinite 
remains indefinable in speech and sublimely unaffected by 
every expression of the finite cat^ories. 

The earliest content, them^ which the significance secures 
at this stage consists in this, that in contrast to the totality 

^ Aocordine (o Ifcgd the canoepliaEi cf lUni is righUn ihflt (ct) He 
rnikcs tbc to qotujut in a relation between ibc pbctiLtnrtia] 

fact and wmething wkicii it b not ! atld that he layi il UoWti tbal no 
mere Tttirctcdlailm UWani of Jilvenomenat form cxli adeqdaEcly 
uriieu hi He ii wrtmg, hawever^ in th^i be refera tbc ^i^ubbnie Tor Ita 
vdUfte wholly to the tub]|CCtive coolenl, r.r-« ibal Nature wbicK u 
pcculbr tn ourselv« lift frjw), 

- ‘‘ OiE^ue of the Judgnioat,'' Jrd cd«r p. 77- 
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or the phenomenal it Is the essentiaUs? substanlive Ofs^, 
which itself being putc Thought is only pr<aent to thought 
in its purity* CoiiswiuentJy it is no longer possible to in¬ 
fo™ this substance under the mode of externality^ and to 
th a t extent all real symbolical character disappe^^ ifp 
however, an altempL is made to envisage this essential unity 
for sense-perception^ such is only possible under a mode of 
relation according to which, while retaining its ^bstontive 
characlerj it ts further apprehended as the creative force of 
everything external in which it iherefare discovers a means 
of tevelaUon and appearance, and with which it is accord^’ 
Ingly joined in a positivt! relation. .\t the same^time it is 
an essential feature in the expressed content of this lelatioo 
that this substance Is asserted above all pjarticular phenomena 
as such, no Ic^ than above their united manifold; from 
which it then follows as a still more consequential result 
that the positive relation is deposed for one that is 
and the negative consists in this that a puriheatiop of the 
substance is thus effected from the phenomenal taken ^ 
any particulaj thing, that is, in other iM>rds, that which is 
also not appropriate to it and which vanishes wiihiri it 

This mode of giving form, which is annihilated by the 
very^ thing which it would set forth, so that it comes about 
that the exposition of content affimis itself as that which 
renders the exposition null and void is in fact the 
tVe have therefore not, as wc found to be the view of Kant, 
to refer the Sublime exclusively to the subjective content of 
the soul, and the idtsas of reason which belong to it, but 
rather form our conception of tt as having its fundornen^ 
source in the significance represented, in other words the 
one absolute substance- We must, Lhcn, funhcr-di^uce our 
classification of the art-type of the Sublime from this twofold 
relation of the substantive unity regarded a^ significance to 
tbc phenomenal world* 

The characteristic which is held m common by Doth 
aspects of this relation, whether we view it positively or 
negatively, consists in this that the substance is poaited 
above the particular appeaxance, in which it is assumed to 
have found a repr^ntation, although it can only be de¬ 
clared thereby under the form of a relation to the phenomenal 
in its genera! terms, for the TeasoH that as substance and 
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it h itself essentially^ without fqrm and out 
of the tGSu^ of conciete escterrml existence. We omy describe 
f 0jt/Aefs/tc ait as the first or alfirnitativc mode of CGncep- 
tion at this stage, a type of conception which we come 
across partly in India, and also to some extent in the liberal 
aimosphere and niysttdstn of the more modern poets of 
Petsian Mohaijunedanism, and huifiJIy in the still pto- 
foun^r intensity of thought and emotion which cbomclcr- 
L®es it when it reappears in western Christknity. 

Generally, defint^ substance is cogni-zed at this stage as 
imiaanent in all its created acddcnts, which for this n^^n 
arc not as yet deposed to a mem relaiion of service, viewed 
simplyp that is» as an orimment of glory to the Absolute^ but 
are a&matively conserved by virtue of the indwelling sub¬ 
stance ; and this is so albeit it is the One and the f)ivine 
alone which is set forth and e!<alted in all panicularity. Ry 
this means the poet, who contemplates and reveres this unity 
in ah thingSp and sinks his own individuality! no iess than 
e^^c^y other object in this contcmpladoni is able to main¬ 
tain a positive relation to the substance, with which he 
associateit all other objects. 

TTie stcomi or fitgafm celGbration of the Power and Glory 
of the otie God is that genuine type of Sublimity which we 
find in Hebrew poetry. In this the positive imtiuintince of 
the Absolute in the created phenorpom is done away with, 
and in place thereof we have theiffiw substance independ¬ 
ently ahirmed as sovereign Lord of the world, who subsists 
over agahist the universe of His creations^ which are posited 
under a ruladoo to thk Supreme Being of t^sendal and 
evane^nt powerlessness. If under such a view any repre¬ 
sentation is attempted of the Power and AVtsdom of this 
Unity under the form of the finite objects of feature and 
human de&tinics, we find notliing here that resembles the 
Hindoo^s distortion of such objects by the unlimited accre¬ 
tion to thdr measure. The SubLimity of Ciod is mther brought 
home to our senses by means of a representation whose 
endre object is to show us that all that exists in definite 
guise, with all its splendour^ embellishment and glory, is a 
loyal accident in His servie^ a show that vanishes fiefore 
the Divine essence and consistency. 
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A. TifP Papcth^ism of Art 

Anyone who oiaJ^cs tjiic of ihe word pantheLsm nowm^j-s 
Imposes himself thereby lo the gre^s^ misundemonding. 
For^ to take but one aspect of the difficuky* this word 
idgnthes genemlly in our tnodem acceplaUon of the term 
"alb and everything in it£ wholly empirical ^illculsmty^" 
We have ai once recalled to us, for example, this particiiJar 
box with all its attributes, its specific colour* sisie, form ami 
weighty or that pankular house* book, juiimaJ* table, stiwl, 
oven* streak of cloud and so 011, to the end of the li^t. 
When we consequently find the chp^e advance by not a 
fefw of our modem theologians against philosophyi that it 
makes a God of everything in ^eneml, it is quite obvious 
that this everything ” is taken in the sense we have just 
adverted tq, and this it is which is thus bodily thrust upon her 
shoulders. In one word the complaint which attaches to U 
is absolutely unwarranted. Such a conception of paruheism 
only exists in the hmds of stupidity, and js not discoveiable 
in any form of religion whatfiver, not even in those of ibc 
Iroquois and Esquimaux, to say nothing of any philo^phy. 
1'hc " Everything ” in what hi been lemed pantheism is 
therefore neither this oor that particular thing, but rather 

Everything ^ in the sense of the '* Jflt** that is the One sub¬ 
stantive essence, which no doubt b immanent In particu^ 
things, but is cognized in ahslmction ftom thdr singularity 
and its empirical reality* so that it is not the particutar as 
such, but the universal animating essence or snu]„ or to 
adopt a more popular way of speaking* it is the true and the 
excelLent, both dually a real presence in this particular 
thing, which are hete edhrmed and indicated. 

'rids it is which consrilutes the real tneanine of pautheisni* 
and we shall only have occasion now to employ the eiprta- 
sion in this sense. It applies first and foremost to the Orient* 
whose type of concepdon is based on thought of an 
absolute unity of Godhead and of everything dsc as subsist¬ 
ing in this Unity. As such Unity and the Dhinc can 
only be present]^ to consciousnees by means of the ever 
rtreurrent evanescence of the limited number of ponicuhiT 
objects, in which its Presence Is expressed. On Ihc one 
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hmd we have heift ihc Divine envisaged as itnmaneiit m 
Ihe msjst diverse objects^ whether it be life or disithp 
mountain Dr sea, and with siill closer intimac>^ no doubt 
the most excellent ajid pre-etninent among and in all delCT' 
miimtti existence. On the other hand, inasmuch as the One 
is this and again that other and that other beyond 14 and in 
short is discharged into everything, all particular existence 
appears for that reason to be a thing which is cancelled and 
vanishest for no particular is atone this One* but this One 
is this manifold of panttculars whkh pass away before semi- 
perceptionp as such particulars into the universe which cOni’ 
prises them. For if the One is Ufet it h ako at another 
point Death, and is to that extent not merely life* so that 
it is neither as life nor the sun nor the that these or any 
other objective realities constitute the Divine and One, At 
the same time we do not find here, as in the genuine type 
of the Sublime, that the accidental is expressly posited in 
the negative relalion of mere service. So far from this being 
so, substance U essentially identiBed with one j^rticular and 
accidenLal existence^ inasmuch as it in this One in cveiything. 
Conversely^ However^ ibis very pardcular, because it is equally 
subject to changep and the imagination does not restrict sut 
stance to one definite existence, but moves over evpy defmi' 
lion, letting h fall that it may advance to another, is therehy 
julcgated in its turn to the accidental^ over which the One 
is superposed in the sublimity thus conjoined with it. 

Such a way of viewing existence therefore can only he 
expressed in art through poetry; the pkstic arts are dosed 
to it, inasmuch as they bring before the vision the definite 
and particular, which in ^ctr coniraat to the sabstance 
present in the objects of Nature has to he given up in a 
determinate and persistent form. Where find panthetsm 
in its purity no pUu^tic an is found as a mode of its 
presentation. 

I, Once more we may adduce, as a first example of such 
pantheistic poetiy, the Uterature of the Hindoos, which 
along with its fantastic symbolism has also elaborated the 
type of art under discussion with distinction. In other 
words the Hindoo race^ as we have proceed in their 
conceptions from the point of most abstmet universality 
and unity, which is then carried forward 10 the specific 
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shaping pT ^ods such as Indtas^ and the rest 

This process of definiuon, however^ is not adht^red to with 
constanq*; but to a like citent is suffered once more to 
break up^. so that we find inferioT gods are absorbed ip 
superior gods| and the highest of ail in Biahitian- hroin this 
it is suiftciently obvious that this Utdversol constitutes the 
one persistent and unalterable basis of all And % as we 
freely admit, the Hindoos evince the twofold impulse in 
ihcir poetry^ namely, either to exaggemte the particiikf 
istence, In order that it may appear to the senses eompatible 
with the significance of the Abwlutu, or* In the converse 
to suffer every form of definition to pass as mere nega¬ 
tion when contrasted with the on* abstraction of Being, yet 
at the same time there is another aspect of their literature^ 
in which we also find artistic representation tinder the purer 
mode of imaginative pantheism we have just do^bed* a 
mode in which the immanence of the Div-ine is eicalied 
above oil parUcuLar existence in which it is presented lo 
sense and which as such disappstrs. We may no doubt be 
rather inclined to Tecognire in this later mode of concep¬ 
tion a certain similanty with that type of the immediate 
unity of pure thought which we found to be choiacteristic 
of the religious consciousness of the Parsees- Among the 
Barsees, however^ the One and Excellent is ^nserved in its 
independence as itself a fact of Nature^ that is. Lights 
the Hindoos, on the contrary, the One, or Erahoian, is 
merely the formless One; and ihi& jt is which in its trans¬ 
formations through the infinite v'ariety of the phenomenal 
world, first gives rise to the par^theistic mode of representa¬ 
tion > So we read of /Chihrta Leet^ Vll, 

IL ^ f/ “ Earth, water and wind, air and fire, reason 

and egoity are the eight pieces of my essential force; yet 
knowest thou somewhat more in me, a more csKolted 
essence, which animates the earthly and supports the world- 
In it all existence have their originp Ay, verilyt thou 
bnowest 1 am the origin of the entire universe as also its 
annihilation. Aught higher than myself is not; in me Is 
tiiis Ali conjoined together, as a chaplet of piiarls on a 
thread. I am the mstc of sweetntes in all that flows; 1 am 
the splendour in the sun and mooo, the mystic Word in the 
sacred writings, manhood in man, the clean savour in the 
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Earth, brightness in flame, in all Being Life, medltorion in 
all who TftpenL In that which has Lifo the Power of Life^ 
in the wise Wisdom, in the glorious Gloi^'. Everything ihat 
is true of its kind, and evei^ihing that is specious and ol> 
BCune proceeds out of me. 1 am not in them, but they' ane 
in me. Through the illusion of these three qualities all the 
world is made foolish, and knows me not who am unalter' 
able, Moreover also the Divine illusion, e^-on Maya, is my 
Own Illusion, which is hard indeed to surpass, albeit all who 
follow after me step over this ilLusiqa/' in this passage we 
liave indicated in the most striking terms jtistsuch a stib^ 
stontive unity as ±e one above discussed, not merely from 
the point of view of its immanence in immediate sense, but 
also from that of its ad^unce beyond and over all singularity^ 
In a similar ^ris^a aihrms of himself that He 

15 the most Excdimit among ah the different forms of 
existence (Lect, X, 21): ** Among the stais I am the radiant 
sun, among the human signs the moon, among the sacred 
Books the Book of Hymns, among the senses the spiritual, 
Meru among the lops of the mountains^ the hoii among 
animals, die vowel A among all letters, among the seasons 
of the year the blooming spring-time, etc.'* 

This enumumtiOD, however, of superlative excellency and 
we may add the description of that which is merely a cl^ge 
of forms, among wbicl? it Is always one and the same thing 
that is envisaged^ despite any superficial appearance such 
may give us at first of a prodigal imagination, is none the 
leas, hy reason of this very equabty of content^ extremely 
mouotonoiis and in general empty and tedious. 

Under a higher mode and in a freer manner from the 
subSective pointof riew we find, oriental pantheism 

is elaborate in Mohamtnodajiism more particularly among 
the Persians* 

^ And here we are confronted with a relation of somo 
singularity whEm ivc direct our attention expressly to the 
point of view of the individual poet. 

(n) To explain this more fidly we would point out that so 
long as the pcset yearns to behold the Divine in everything, 
and molly so beholds U, he also surrenders his own per¬ 
sonality; but, while doing ^ he realises quite as vhidly 
the immanence of the Djvtne iu bis spiritual world thus 
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isspaiidcd and delivered; and consequently there gro^^ up 
Vkithin him that joyM aMour of the soul, that liberal happi¬ 
ness^ that revel of blisSp which ts so peculiar to the Orientajp 
who in freeing himself from hia own particularity scorns 
wholly to sink himself in the Eternal and AbsolutCp and 
henceforth to know and feel ihc image and presence of the 
Djvirie in all things. Such a self-absorption in the DitinCp • 
such an into^ented life of bliss in GimJ borders closely on 
Tnptidsm. Under this aspect no volume h more famous 
than the Oschelaleddin-Ruini, of which Riickerh with the 
help of bis marvellous powers of espression^ which enable 
hini to make light of both words and rhymes with all the 
wealth and freedom of the phantasy that comes so natural 
to the Persian poei^ has supplied us with the fnir^t examples. 
Ijjve to Godt "stlib whom man identifies himself in most 
boundless surrendetj beholding Him as the Ooe through 
every part of His Unireisc, with whom and to whom every 
and each thing is related and nefcrfed—lhis it is that ^es 
qs the focus of this type of thought, a centre which radiates 
in every direction. 

And, further, while in the mio type of the sublimet 
as will appear shortly, the most excellent objects and the 
most glorious shapes are employed merely as the ornament 
of God, and as servmits to celebrate the splendour and 
majesty of the One, being set before our ej^us to do Him 
honour as l^rd of all creation, in pantheism, on the 
conlrmyt tt is the immanence of the Divine in extenml fact 
which exalts the determinate existence itself of the wdridp 
Katurcs and humanity to its own self-substnntial glory, 'fhe 
identiGil Lift of Spirit in the phenomena of Nature and all 
human relations animates and spiritualises the same in thdr 
own nature, and Is further the source of that characteristic 
attitude of subjective reeling in the snul of the pout toward 
the objects he celebrates in his song. Suffused with the 
animating influx of this the soul is essenibhy serene^ in¬ 
dependent, free, secure m its comprehension and greatness; 
and in this positive identification of i^lf with such qualities 
it penetrates imaginatively with its life into the very heart 
of objective existence, sharing the restful unity that it finds 
there, and grow^ up in most blissrul, most blithesome 
intimacy with the natural world and its munificence, with 
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she dHs^king-booth no Itjss than the belovod, jind^ in fibort, 
M that IS held woithy of pmJse or affection. We find, no 
doubtf the same kind of seif-al^rption In die rotrontk 
leEnperatnent of the West Gunerally speakings howevers 
and more partioikrly In the North, it is not so gLadsome, 
spoTiUneOos, or free from yearning; or^ at least, it remsiins 
more eicclusiv'cly shut tip in itself^ and is con£>equenLly 
selddii and sentimental. A spEdlital moDd of this type* in its 
depression and glooco, finds its most forceful outlet in the 
popular sonp of barbarous peoples. The spontaneous and 
Joyful emotional atmosphctc on the contrary, congenial 
to the East, and particularly characteristic of the Mohani- 
itiedaii Persians^ who openly and gladly surrender them- 
mih all their soul to the Dhine ijifiuence, and 
indued to everything that i^peais to men’I such devotion, 
while they do not fail to retain the freedom qf independence 
in such surrender, and consciously to preserve the same in 
their attitude to the world and all that surrounds them. 
We may, in fact, observe in the ardour of this passion, the 
most expansive ecstasy and parrhesia^ of the emotiofial 
life, through which, in its inexhaustible wealth of gorgeous 
and ^kndidJiDages, one emphatic note of joy, beauty, and 
happiness rings again and again. If the Oriental sufiers or 
is unfortunate be hikes his reverses as the unalterable fiat 
of Destiny, and falls back upon the strength of his own 
resources without any increase of depression, sensitivenc&s^ 
or vexation of spirit. In the poetry of Hafis we hear often 
enough of the lover’s woes and laments," as of many anolhtir 
kind, but our poet peraisis through grief, no less than in 
happiness as free of care as ever. This is the mood of that 
sometime refmtti: 

For lJii[Uik», in tiiAi the gluw 

Of fricnddiip drck» iMc, 

IpMt stmng tne Uper e'eta io woe, 

And joyful bb 


^ l^rheus, r.r , tpeokmg freely oi bey'opd odindry 

■ />f» fhoutd be </r> aod ^ feir linct belcrw tfer 

Atrzd lhP14Ul be c^K I dmlE Ehe -EihEsgeEb^i^ Of Oouric 

ii U P«iible 4ir Xint u G«»itltc. ■* in Itie wm of i& taper " aad the 
rero mlnuKulive; bat iJjtt b very hinh. 
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The taper teaches us both to lawgh and to weep; it 
laughs through the Same of shining merrirnenb albat it 
melts at the saiue time in hot tears; in Che act of con- 
sumption it spreads wide the brightness of joviality, 'Fhis 
is also the general character throughout of this type of 
poetry. 

Among the objects frequently referred to in Persian 
poetry' wo may niendon flo^reis and jewels^ and, above all, 
the rose and the nightingale It is a matter of frequent 
occurrence to represent the nightingale as bridegroom of 
the rose. I’his gift of personality to the rose ond love to 
the nightingale may be abundantly illustrated from Hafis- 
“Out of gratefulness, O rose,'^ he sings, that thou art the 
sultana of Beauty, see to it that thou settest not a proud 
fiice to the love of the nightingale," The poet hjiusclf 
speaks of the nightingale of his own soul- When we of the 
West, on the contrary, refer in our poetry to roses, nighting¬ 
ales^ or wine, and such matters^ we do so in a wise much 
nearer to prose, 'fhe rose merely serves us for ornament, 
as in the expressionj among others “ garlanded with roses,'^ 
IF we listen to the nightingale it is but to follow the bird 
with our own emotions; we think of the gjape^juice, and 
call it **ihe breaker of our cares," Among the Persians, 
however, the rose is no mere image or onuiment, no 
symbol, but itself appears to the poet as posscssc'd with a 
soul, as loving bride, and he transpierces with his spirit the 
rose's very heart. Precisely the same character of a gorgeous 
Pantheism is still imprest on the most modem Persian 
poems. Herr von Hammer, for instance, has given us a 
description of a poem which was forwarded, among other 
gifts of the Shahj to the Emperor Trands in the y^ iSig. 
It contains an account of the eKploits of the Shah In jj+mo 
distiches, who made a present of his own nam e to the Court 
poet in question. 

(r) Goethe^ too—here in conirast with the more perturbed 
atmosphere and the concentrated emotioii of the poetry of 
Ins youth—was cairied away in advimced age by the breath 
of this careless and blithesome spirit; and though already a 
veteran, swept through by the breath of the East^ dedicated 
the evening glow of hb poetic pa^ion, in a doc^ of c^ctra- 
ordinary fervour to this fr^dom of emotion which, even 
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where tot^lsovmy us the suh ect-miiller* still retaiina the 
beauty of its caielcss temper- The songs of his West* 
Ostitcher Divari, are by no means the mere pby of trii^ 
social arbanities, but originate in a pf«isely similar ^irit 
of free and unrestrained emotioii. In a song of his to 
Suleica they are thys described by himselfi 

/nam tihe 

Thiae is iBc n^&iajc, 

'rhSse wsi ibt Wg siansll 
Of ^ouion tumuliitcnuf 
Which xtRvcd dcs^ilmtt 

Strand of hh life- 
Gold-tipf 1 odl iii 
Ficxocd witli t>npbt jcwcU. 

Tciidetly connotTa^er 
By tapering ^Dgen. 

thcRii” Ive acclaims to his beloved: 


Curie ihf n«k with tfacm, 

CloUp clcK lo thy breast 1 
Hkm nmdroEMof Alkh 
The meek ibril both ripeded. 

PoelTy such as Ibis is the product of an experience of 
the widest range;, a sense which has held its own in many 
stoims, a depth and alsop toOt a youth of the heart^tn other 
words: 

World nf Own dfill of far«ii| 

WdrEd» the wealth of whcsc wave^roJE 
Co^bl oior Uie bdllnal^ti pd^kutlp 
Woo the tMg wbirii ibook the s«iJ. 

3. In this unity of paotheismi moteoverp if empliasizcd in 
its rektion to fiers&m/ Ef^ which feels itself united with 
God thereby, and the Divine as this presenoe intuitively 
cognktid, we havct speaking generally, that type of rnysMtm 
wMcht under this mom mtiroate mode^ has also been 
elaborated In the pale of ChristeiKlom^ We will adduce 
but one exampk, naendy^ that of Angelus Kiiecii^ whOp 
with the neatest audacity and depth of conception and 
emotional fen^oujp has expressed the essential presence of 
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Gi^ in objective Nature, the union of the self with God, 
and the Divine with human perwualityr with an est^- 
ordinal)' power of mystical pruscfllment. The more genuine 
type of Oriental pantheism, on the contrary, is mclmed to 
insist more upon the vision of the One substimee in all 
phenoniena and the self-surrender of the individual, who 
thereby secures the most supreme eipansion of consaous 
life no less than the bibs of absorption into all that is most 
noble and escelkiU by virtue of the absolute release from 
all flnitvde. 


B. The Abt or Sopuiutii' 

The One substance, however, which is here conceivrf 
as the real sijinificiiiice of the entite imiver^ is tnily 
posited as suhiarta where we find It suffered to retire into 
Itself ns pure Inwaidneas and substantive Power out of ita 
presence and realiralien beneath the shifting forma of the 
phenomenal, and thereby is iftfirth in self oon^ency as 
against all finilude. It is not till we come to this_ intuthve 
vision of the essence of Ood as absolutely bptntual and 
apart from all image, and thus oppost^ to the things of the 
World and Nature, that the Spiritual is completely wrested 
from all that pertains to mere sense-perception and Nature^ 
and delivered from determinate ewstenoe in the finitfc 
IVhik conversely, however, the absolute substance atill 
maintains a relation to the phenomenal world from which 
it is reflected hack upon itself- In this relimon w now 
asserted that Htgatiw aspect already adverted to, which 
consists in this, that the entiitt universe, despite all the 
fulness, imwcr, and glory of its phenomenal content^« ex¬ 
pressly Bllirmed in its relation to substance as that which ts 
essentially of a purely negative subsistence, a cTOtmn of 
Cod, subject to His power and service. world is tfte^ 
fofc envisaged as the revelation of God, and He is the 
Geodttits which permits the created thing that has no 
essential claim to exist, none the less to exist in relanon to 
Himself, nay, further to have independent existence and 
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thereby fri&ely tC} ctHuser^e Him. This conservsiioti on the 
prt of the finiiude, however* is without fcal substanoc, and 
m opposition to God the creature is here assumed to be 
that which passes away and is powerless, so that at the 
same time its ^/aim fijf eJcitUfu^^ is exhibited as a part of 
the gocKlne^ of the Creator^, which not only %'eritiibly 
affirms the impotence of that which is essentmily nothing 
apart from Himselfi but thereby asserts Hta substance as 
the source of alJ Power, Jt ts ^his relalion, so far as it is 
set forth by art as the fundamental rektion, both of content 
and form, which brings before us the art-type of iho real 
SttMme. The Beauty of the Ideal and Sublimity no doubt 
present features of contrast. In the Ideal the Inward trans¬ 
pierces external realiiy, whose inward essence k really is 
under the mode at least, that both aspects are adequate to 
each otheri and consequently app^r to be in perfect fusion 
with one another* In the Sublime^ on the contrary, the ex¬ 
ternal existence, in which substance is envisage for sense, 
is deposed in its opposition to that substance, such deposi¬ 
tion and vassalage constituting the only mode^ by means of 
which the God who is in His own sfiKiluslon without form, 
and in His poaitive essence incapable of being expressed by 
aught that is of the world and hnitep can be envisualixed by 
artistic means. The Sublime pre-^supfjcses the significance 
in the sclf-siibsisteticc of One^ in relation to whkh cxteniaJjty 
is defined as in subjection, in so far ax that Inward sub¬ 
stance fails to appear, but its transcendent character is so 
asserted, that in the end nothing can be represented save 
j>ust this essential and active transcendency 

In the symbol the mode of the txUntti/ was the 
main point emphasijced. It must possess a significance, and 
yet fad completely to express in in contrast to symbol of 
this kind and its obscure content we have now a 
in the absolute sense of the tenn conjoined with its full 

^ "Hib tppefln to be El^ cif 

Smdertt tJfdarw^erAittaufgtAif daii cAen miAit o/f dt^fu 

tur AtfMmtti Thai £b^ tbe iit of ibc 

SduUUic is hued eiSCTiliaJJy or a CiciiiEiaiiii;|.HMl, fw while |e n-ctu rn e* ihc 
CMc AulatM^ sq be cbe ligni ftciiiUTc of the exEcmil world, it k ibt truth 
of that vi^nibcance IhtL it points to ttui uhidi irerwcesitFi cxtenulity^ 
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r<5t:ognition. A work of art is now ihe actual discharge of 
pure (££S£m:e conceived as the ioti^isive pijrport of eyery- 
ihSngf of an ^sencep however^ which dulihcralcly aflirtns 
that very inoaoipadbility of form to signiricanccp which was 
only implicitly present in the symboX to be the actually 
transcendent significance of God Himsdf isKthin the sphere 
of worldly existence, and above all that is contained therein. 
It is a significance which is therefore sublime in the work 
of art, which is exclusively concerned to exprss the same 
as thns explicitly dedaredn We may no doubt with justice 
accept the description gf *"Jacmf/''a5 applicable generally 
to symbolical art^ id so far os it accepts the Divine as com^ 
pris^ in the content of its productions; but the art of the 
Sublime alone can make |ood its claim to the diatmetion 
without any deduttionp for it is here alone that God receive 
all the honour. In this S[>here, owldg to the fundamental 
character of the sigtiiflcanceimphedtlhc content is generally 
of a more rstricted nature than that we find in genuine 
symbohsmt whose relation to the Spiritual is that of an 
efigrt and nothing more, and which in the continuously 
shilling nature of its relations to the world offers such a 
wide field, either for transformations of that which is 
spiritual into natural images^ or of that which is essentially 
material under accordant fusion mih Spirit. 

We find as nowhere else this an of the Sublime, as a 
mode of its original appearance^ in the religious conceptions 
of the Hebrew race and their ^cred poetry. We say poetry 
advisedly, becaLtise plastic art cannot possibly be in question 
here,, where it is assumed that no image whatever is adequate 
to express the nature of the Divine, and that the L>art of 

K alone by means of the spoken or wriuen word can 
iployed for such a purpose. A closer examinatiDn 
of this type of religious conception will secure to us the 
following points of view most worthy of our general atten¬ 
tion. 

I. If we look at the content of this poetry under the 
aspect of its most universal import, one of our first con^ 
elusions will be that God, aii Ij^rd of a world created to 
serve Hinv is not conceived as incamati'd in any form of 
the external, but rather n^^ personality withdrawn fioin all 
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dcEerminatti and worldly C!^t±itctic<; Into the solitude of His 
pure Unity. For this reason that' w^hSch in genuine symbol- 
ism wns s 61 l associated with supreme Unity, falls apart 
luider tlie view we are eonsidL^ring into its twofold aspect^ 
on one side the abstract subsistency of Codj on the other 
the concrete eixistence of the worlcL 

(fl) Now God Himself as this pure seir-subsistency of the 
One substance Is essentiaJly without fqnn» ^nd under this 
abstract conception cannot brought closer to the envlsige- 
raent of senses That which therefore the imagination is able 
to seize at this stage is not the Divine content viewed under 
the aspect of its pure essence, irmsinuch os this latter pre^ 
dudes the possibility of aittstic representation under any 
form adequate to U whatever. The only content therefore 
that is leii open to it is that of the r^/a/i&ff of Cod to His 
cntaled world. 

(^) God b the creator of the universe. This is the purest 
expression of the Sublime itself In other words w^u lind 
tlmt here for tlie first lime all those fancifu] couceptions of 
purely physiaa.! pnfcr^a/wft of extumal fact 
by Cod disappear. Each and all give place to diu thought 
of creation by virtue of spiritual power and activity. Cod 
spakej Let there be Light, and there was Light ” A sentence 
long ago cited as a striking illustmtion of the SubHme by 
Longinus. And such indeed it is. The Lord of all, the One 
substance, proceeds^ it is true, under the mode of seif-ex¬ 
pression^ but the type of this bringing forth is the purest^ 
na>v a mude of expression, oetheriol so to spuak, and with¬ 
out material form^ the Word that h to sayi the medium of 
thought as the ideal Power, in conjunction with whose 
mandate that it shall csistn the exiiting thing b veritably 
and immediately posited under the relation of tacit 
obedieute. 

(i') Into this created wurld, however, God b not con¬ 
ceived to pass crt-er as into His roality; rather He abides 
withdrawn behind Hiinikvlf, albeit this opposltioii supplies 

' The il]f]^hi here not suicily lo^icaL What h xit£ocmie4 hy 
rjrmbulisjn with Unity h the exiemaf duller, w'lmt ii dEvid«l by H^lrmtc 
cenfrpUan a thu entire oonienl the Reml both in in and 

cxtembl bpeCL hut the general hcnie » miffidcndy cl-raip 
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no secure ground Tor a logically developed ditaljsiiii For 
lhal wtuqh has been brought into bemg is His i^otk^ 
possesses no self-consistency as apart Trom tlim. It la 
solely a witness to //cJ Wisdom, Goodness, and Justice in 
geneialj, just that and no more. The One is Lord over all j 
His dwelling k not in the facts of Katute. They are soSdy 
the accidents of His Greatness, without potency in them¬ 
selves, which can indeed suffer the show of His essence to 
appear, but arc unable to make the reality of it visible.* And 
this it is which constitutes the Suhlinie in its reference to 
the Divine. 

2. Moreover, inasmuch as the one God is thus severed 
from the concreteness of the phenomenal world and posited 
in isolated fixity^ while the externality of determinate exist¬ 
ence is on its side defined and placed in subordination as 
the finite:, both natural and human existence arc now «cwed 
under the novel aspect that they cannot be conceived as 
manifesting the Divine without at the same time making 
visible their essential finitenes^ 

(n) The moat direct way of bringing home to ourselves 
the significance of the abo^'e contrasted relations may be 
expressed in the statement that here for the first time we 
have Nature and the human form set before us cu/ 
rAu Dmnt, prosaic fact in short It is a Greek rale that 
when the hcroca of the A^onautic Expedition passed in 
their ships through the strain of the Hellespont, the rocks 
which hitherto had crashed open and shut like shears sud¬ 
denly came to a standstill rooted firmly for cvennore b the 
ground. In a manner somewhat simibt the process of the 
finite toward stability in intelligible definition, as contrast^ 
with the infifUte essence, moves onward in the sacred pociiy 
of the Sublime, while b the conceptions of symbolism^ where 
wu liave the finite overturned in the Divine and the latter 
quite as frequently thrust forth from its own suhsLance into 
temporal existence, nothing is penuilted to keep its due 
position. If we turn, for example^ from ancient Hindoo 
poetry to the Old Testament we find ourselves at once b a 

^ TtiJa i lake to be the pdrit nf the coPlTa-a betw-ten The w^rdi 
ukiinm aim ! 
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totally dll!btent atmosphere, one in which we Teel oursdves 
thoroughly eil home, however much we may discover in the 
circumsUmceSt events, action^ and characters an environ¬ 
ment either alien or di^ereqt to that in which we live* Frotn 
a world of tumble and confusion we are transported to 
another, and have human figures presented to us, which 
appear as natural as those we sec with our ^es, characteni 
with the stable outlines of patriarchal lifcj which in the 
truth of their dehn^don stand so near that they receive an 
iemnediate assent from our inieUigenee. 

(^) In a general view of existence such as the above 
whic^ is able to grasp the natural process of Life and to 
accept as valid the cbiim of natural wond^y for the 

first dme is; a really active force- In HindiX^ism everything 
is a wonder and consequently is no longer wonderfuL No 
wonder can enter a world where the inteUigihle connection 
of facts is Lnvuriahly hrokeiij where everything is wrested 
from its place and turned topsy-turvy. For the wonderful 
presupposes the rational sequence of events no less than 
the dear perceptions of ordinary cotisciousness which* when 
it meets with some example of causal eOect produced by a 
higher law breaking the customary chain of events now for 
the first tEine notifies the exception as a wonder. Wonders 
of this kind, however, arc no real or specific expression of 
the SubUrue, for the reason that the ordinary course of 
natural phenomena is conceived as quite as much the pro¬ 
duct of the H'ill of God and evidence of Nature's submis^ 
Eton as such interruption of the same. 

(f) We must rather l£>ok for the real Sublime in the fact 
that under this view the entire created world is limited in 
time and space, with no independent stability or consist¬ 
ency, and as such an adventitious product which exists solely 
to celebrate the praise of God- 

3. This recognition of the nullity of objective fact and 
I he exaltation and extolment of Gw are at this stage the 
source of man^s tmn self-respect^ and in these he looks for 
his own consolation and satisfaction. 

(la) In this connection the Psalms supply us with classical 
cKomples of the genuine Sublime* and are set forth aa a 
precedent for all times of what our humanity at the highest 
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point -of it:s Spiritual eKiiltarion superbly ^ 

the reflection of its religious consciousness, Nothmg m the 
world can here nutke good cLajin to independent sub- 
ststence^ ioasmuch as everything exists and subsists simply 
through the Power of God, and only exists as in duty bound 
to extol His mightiness no less tlmn to acknowledge m own 
essential nothingness. In the iiiui£ination of pantheism^ 
which mainly unfolded in the direction of material substa^e 
an infinite exf^fssii>fi of was most rcmaikable: what 

wc most aro ainaied at here is the power of spiritual exalta¬ 
tion which suffers everything else to fall away that n may 
declare the unique Almightinm of God- An esiTaordin^y 
forceful illustration of this temper is the 104th Fsalm, 

Liebt is Thy mantle which Thou wear^st: Thou spr^dest 
out the heavens like a carpet, elc,^ Lights hca^'ens^ clouds* 
the pinions of the winds, each and all are here nothing by 
themselves, merely an external vesture* the chanot or m^ 
senger in the semee of Cod- A further exp^^on 
same Idea is the extolmcnt of the v\ tsdom of God, which 
has ordained all things. The springs, which leap from their 
sources, the waters, which flow between the hula, by the 
banks of which the birds of the air sit and carol among the 
branches; the grassy vine* which gladdens the he^ of 
and the cedars of Lebanon which the Lord hath planlTO; 
the sea* and ibj swarms without number; the whales wtuch 
sport therein, all thesi! hath the I/ird made- And all tMt 
has cr^cd Me also preserves. ** Thou hidest I hy 
Face* and they are affrighted j Thou takes! their br^^ away 
and they are gone and become again as dust.' The gain 
Psalm, timt prayer of ^^oses, the man of God# msis^cx' 
prcssly on the nothingness of man* where we read . Thou 
^fferest them to pass away like □ brook; they are tike m a 
sleep, even as the grass* which i^ xocm withered* and m 
the evening U cut down and dried up. Thy scorn maiceth 
us to pass away; Thou showest Thine anger and we are 

Two ideas are therefore associated together with the 
SubUme, if viewed in its relation to the human soul* nrsi, 
that of man's finite ness^ and secondly, that of the insur¬ 
mountable aloornesfl of God. 
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(«) For this re^on the idea of ts not to be 

found where ih\& tnode of mneepdon obtains m its OFigioa] 
puril^j for this idea involves the assumption that the in¬ 
dividual aelfp the soub the spirit of man is essentially a self- 
subsEStent entity-. In the religion of the Sublime it Is only 
the One that is apprehended as imperishabkj opposed to 
that lUI else merely subsists and posses away^ h neither 
essentially free nor infmlte; 

(id) Andj further, on a similar ground man is conceived in 
hia absolute umt^arfAin^sj before God; his exaltation con¬ 
sists in the fear of the Lord, in a trembling before His scom* 
Over and over again, with a directness which tears aside 
every %-eiI and opens the very depths, we hav^ the cry of 
the soul to God deplcEed, the sorrow over the sense of its 
nothingness, increasing lament and groanings unutterahlep 
(y) On the other hand if the individuai persist in bis 
liniten^ of opposition to God, this deliberately willed per¬ 
sistence is wick^ness^ which os rtv/ and jfM belongs only to 
the natural and hiiman condition, and is conedved as remote 
from the One undifferentiated substance oa pain and every¬ 
thing else that is essentially negative^ 

(c) howftVftr, within ^is very condition of spiritual 

nak^nesst and, in despite of it, man secures a freer and 
more independent position. On the one hand Out of the 
fundamental repose and constancy of God viewed in refer¬ 
ence to His Will and the commands which that Will imposes 
upon humanity, arises the Zort^j while under an[:>ther point 
of view the wholly unombi^ous distinction between that 
which is human and that which is DivinCt between the Anite 
and the Absolute, is implied in this type of human exalta¬ 
tion. Therewith the judgment upon good and evil, and 
the onus of decision in respect to either the one or the 
other is transferred to the individual aoul itself. This rela¬ 
tion to the Absolute, and the question it involves os to the 
fittfngness or unhttingness of man over against the same 
presents, thereforCt also an aspe;^ which applies to the 
individual himself, hia own behaviour and action. In other 
woids we may trace in man's rightful acts and his following 
of the Law a relation to God which is, side by side with the 
former one, an afhnnativc relation, a mlation which has to 
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bring g<*neiTUly the external condition of his existence, 
wbeSier it be positive or negative, weal, efijoymieiit and 
satisfaction, or unhappiness and oppression into union 
with the ol^ienoe of his heart or his stubbornness of spirit 
against the Law, and accept the same Ln the one case as 
favour and reward, tn the other as trial and punishment. 


CHAPTER HI 


THE CONSCIOUS SYMBOLISM OF THE COM- 
PARiVTIVE TYPE OF ART 

T he result we have now arrivied a( in the above con- 
sidtfration of the Sublime^ and in eontmdistlnctlon lo 
the striedy unpremeditated type of s)^mbolitation, consists 
partly m the se^rafhn of its own independent Inwardnessp 
consciously apprehended in its quality of stgnificancep from 
the concrete appearance that is thereby disdn^ished froni 
it, partly also in the direct or indirect aMriuition gf the 
of the two above mentioned aspects to one 
another, by which it appears ihat the significance as the 
universal passes beyond the particular fact end its singu- 
laiity* But in the imagination of pantheism, no less than 
in the type of the Sublime, the real content, that is the One 
univens^ substance of nil concrete esisteiice, was unable to 
be presented to imagiiiative vision or sense-perception with¬ 
out some relation to created eaustence, albeit created under 
a mode ^adequate to express the essence of that Unity^ 
This relation, however, was attached to the substanoe itself, 
which, in the negativity of its accidents, supplied the proof 
of its Wisdom, Goodness, Power, and Justice** For this 
reason the relation between significance and content is also 
in the case of the Subbme, at least in a general way, of a 
hind that is both eiieittiaf and and the two sides 

thus linhed with each other are not yet, in the strict sense 
of the term, utiemal to each other. It ia, however, inevit¬ 
able, for the reason that it b implidtly present In symboliBm* 
that this eatemality should come to be directly posited and 

^ Id olhet tverytfalng cpeaicd bciD(E “ unHthnwuii] 

apart fteiEi the One nec««Uied liuc ^dtuluiiofi thii all the GnAdncM, 
tic-1 thrtt divul£ed waa to llkfti Sgpt™c Soura;, 
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appear in the fonns we have now to conEidcr in this con¬ 
cluding chnptor on the art of s^bolism. We nmy 
marily doscrihe them as ^ sytabolisTn, or. In a still 

more direct way, the ^emj^rti/iv^ type of art. 

In other words* what we understand by conscious sym¬ 
bolism is thiSr that the sdgtithcance h not merely independ^ 
cntly cognized, but is e-tfir^ssfy set forth as distinct from tlie 
external mode, in which it is represented. The signihcance 
then appears, as in the ease qf the SubljmCi to receive 
an independent eKptession which is not essentially in the 
actual embodiment given to it under the mode employed.^ 
lliG relation, however, of both to one another no longer 
continues to be, as in the type last examined, a mode of 
relation which is fundament^ ly due to the sEgniheance 
Itself, but is a more or less haphaj-ard association, which 
may generally be expressed as the product of the sufye^^mfy 
of the poet, the absorption of his spirit in an extenid 
object, the result of his wit or invention t a mode, in short, 
which enables the poet at one time rather to make a begin¬ 
ning directly from a sensible phenomeupn, and to imagine 
for it froui his oviii mhd a spiritual signiheanrx? cognate 
with it, and at another to select in preference as his point 
of departure the real or only relatively personal ides, with 
a view to embodying the same, or even to do nothing more 
than relate one image with another, which presents char¬ 
acteristic features of resemblance. 

This kind of linking together must consequently be 
distinguished from that still naive and sym¬ 

bolism in virtue of the fact that now the individual recog- 
nizea the inward essertce of the signiftcances he adopts for 
the content of his creation no less than the positive natore 
of the external objects, which he employs as means of 
comparison for the more direct presentment of the same, 
placing both in this juxtaposition with clear intention E:hwing 
to the similarily he has discovered between them. The dis- 
ttnedon, on the other hand, between the present type aiid 

^ Beavjfimt that ii a Byinbalisrfl cocLtdaui of iti typical diamdLi^i^ I 
h^iii'v above iiied the ezpineaion ' * prcmcdLlaLnl,^^ mi ** comictEMit is 
inT^ps suRkicdl. 

^ t aridciitiiiid cEfi/jfl/rAi ^'endcr ^tich Tnode aiexpmusl 

-either by S>~mbaluiii or ibe Sublime/' 
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that of iht Sublime 13 rather to be traced to the Tact that 
though tinder one aspect it may be true that the separation 
Aiid juxtaposition of tho slgnihoances with their concrete 
shaping in the work of art \s itself set forth in e.^presis 
relief to a less or higher degree* yet^ on the other hand* for 
the mason that It Ls no longer the Absolute itself that is 
accepted as content^ but any defined and restiicted signihe- 
ajice whatever, the typical relation of the Sublirnc falls 
away^ and in its place a relation is set up wtlhin the act 
of screraace thus tntentionally made between the real sig^ 
nihcance and its cnibcidiinent, a relatioTi which in effect 
produces the vtry result in the sphere of premL-ditated com- 
pOTESOn that we found unconscious symbolism in its own 
way proposed as an object 

In one word, so fax as £Dnt£^f is here concerned, the 
Absolute itself, can no longer be 

conceived m the significance which Art seeks often That 
thi 3 is so Is remdemd inevitable by the already obvious fact 
that on account of the severationof more concrcie existence 
from the nation^ and further, if only under the mode of 
comparison, the juxcap<^ition of both sides thus separated, 
the category of is there and then accepted by the 
artistic consebusnesB* in so far bs it conceives ihiB form as 
the real and ultimate one; and for this reason, moreoverp 
the imagined signihcances, being selected wholly from the 
sphere of the hnitc, have no further association whatever 
with the Absolute as the fundamental signiGoance of all 
created things. Sacred poctr)- stands out in entire contrast 
to this, for in this God is the exclusive significance of all 
things; as set over against Him* they have no stability at 
all, but vanish or are nothing. If, however, the significance 
is able to discover its image and paiallel of reseoiblonce in 
that which is itself essentially and finite; it follows 

that it must itself to that extent be limited in its range, as, 
in foc^ it j& in tire type of sjinbolic conception which now 
occupies our attention, where that which is found is nothing 
more than in image, necessarily external to the content, 
selected purely at random by the poet for the sake of the 
simf/anfy it presents to the content, and as such rugged 
04 relatively adequate thereto. For this reason there is but 
one trait left us in the com|»rative type of art, which is 
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hisu shared by lhal of iho StiblEirkc, and it is tliis that every 
images instead of embodying the fact and signilicance 
directly under a mcMle adequate to their full reality, is only 
taken tq present an image and similitude of either^ 

For these reasons this kind of symbulization is^ LT we 
conceive it apart as an independent wholes a generic class 
of subordinate rank. The form which it iHipplies is merely 
die descriptive selection of a portion of sensuous existence 
iiumediutely perceived* or of a profiaic id^si of tlw: msnd^^ in 
other wordSj the signiheance is expressly to be distinguished 
from it. An^ further, tti a measure such an employment of 
CdEnpamon in works of art, which are shaped out of homo* 
geneous materia^ and in their specific form constitute an 
indivi:»ble whole, can only assert itself as relatively valid^ 
tlmt is, os mere ornament and accessory^ such as we hnd it, 
in fact, in the genuine products of classic and rDCD[mtic art. 

It is a further cGnsequence that if we regard the entire 
sphere of this type as the union of the two stages which 
^jreceded it on the ground that it not merely comprehends 
within itself the seJ^araSHm of significance from external 
reality^ which is the fundamental rwjcr of the 

Sublime, but also includes the of a ooncretc pheivo- 

menon to a universaL import cognate with it, os wc have 
seen waa asserted in the real type of symboUsmi such a 
union is notwithstanding in no way a higher type of art; it 
is, in truth, despite very cleamusa, a superhdal way of 
apprehending thin^ Limit^ in its content and fonually 
more or less prosaic, which falls away into the consciousness 
of commqnsense as fully remoto from the secretly fur' 
mentifig depth of genuine s^^mbolism as it is from the 
height of the Sublime. 

^ for as the c/ojs^ra/t^n of our present subjecUmattet is 
conoemed we may observe, first. That in this act of com¬ 
parative difTcrentifltiDnp which presupposes the significance 
xndependentlyi and affirms either a sensuous or imaginary 
form in a relation of opposition to it, there is the aspect 
held constantly throughout that die signl hcance is heft: 
accepted as of mo^t importance^ and the fonn is solely the 
embUbment of the same and exiemoJ to it; but along with 
this the further di (Terence makes its appearance, namely, 
' U if piTQMUc bcouM ii has ua ttMoluic raoc in i«ftlityr 
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thaE it is someLEm^ the one aspect of thi^ opposition u^hich 
is first pTt>-emkenily empbasaedi and made the significant 
point of departure^ while at other limes ii h the other. 
And owing to this fiict we have either the embodiment 
presented us as an independentLy external, immediate Diet 
or phenomenoTi of Nature, which is then related by com- 
portson to a significstnee of a more general beaiiag, or the 
significance is independently come by in another way^ and 
only afterwards a mode of tfmbodying it is selected fh:^m 
some external soui^cei it matters not whau 

Relatively to the above distinetions we may classify our 
material under the two fimi fundamental and a third and 
other supplemen^^ divisions as follows: 

A. In the J!rsf it is the emm/f whether the 

selection be made from Nature or himuin events^ inddents, 
and actions, which constitutes both the point of departure 
id the process of artistic conception^ and the substance of 
cssenti^ weight in the reproduction. It is no doubt tiX^ 
hibited soldy on account of the more general significance, 
which it con tains and signifies, and is only so far unfolded^ 
that il may contribute to the object of embodying this 
significance in a specific Dccunrcnce or condition cognate 
with it. The comparison, howeverT of the general signific¬ 
ance and the paiticuUr case is not as yet expreisfy set forth 
os stifyei-/ivf activity, and the enrire reproduction will not 
merely be the emlKllisbmcnt of a work which actually 
possesses a substantive position without it^ bui is set forth os 
itself claiming to give the dluuatter of an independent 
whole. The types of this class are the fable, the parabk^ 
the apologue, the proverb^ and the metamorphosis, 

B> In the stos^fid phase the on the contrary is 

that which ih first presented to consciousness^ and the oon- 
Crete embodiment is that which is merely incidental or 
accessory to it, possessing no independent subsistcncy of 
Its owni but appearing as wholly subordinate to the signi¬ 
ficance, BO that we are now also made more immediately 
aware of the element of personal caprice In the selection of 
this rather than asiy other image. This mode of produedon 
is unable in the great ma}oriLy of cases to reach the point 
of a fully perfected work act, and is consequently forreed 
to leave the: forms it supplies os appurtenant to other 
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a 4 rtistje images. The importedt iy^ of Xhis class are the 
riddle^ the altcgon-, the metaphor, thtr inuigei and the simile. 

C. 77iird/y^ and in concLusior^ if rather by way of 
supplement, we have yet further to include within qur lUt 
the didactic poctUp and purely descriptive poetry, Inasmuch 
as in these types of poetry we find, on the one hand, that 
the presentmem of the general character of the objects in 
the dearness under which they are made intelligible to 
commonsense/ no less than on the other that the exhibition 
of their concrete appearance receives a sobilantuUJy indC' 
pendent form, and by doing so edects with elaborate com¬ 
pleteness the severation of that which only in its union and 
n^lty reciprocal fusion is capable of giving us 3 genuine 
work of art 

This separation of the two phases essential to the ptocess 
of art-production carries with it the result that the v^ous 
forms which find their place in the entire subjeci-matter 
under discussion have merely a claim to fall in us part of 
an inquiry into the modp of art in virtue of the fact that 
poetry, and only is in a position to express such a rela¬ 

tion of self-contained indepenaence as between significance 
and form. As opposed to this it is the very problem of the 
pUfilic arts to manifest such signifit^t content in and through 
their external form and viewed thus estemally. 


A. Moots QV COMPARISO?4, WHICH HAVE THElR ORIGIN 
UPON thk side of Extersalitv 

Ihe aiLcnipt to arningc the several kinds of poetic prt^ 
duct ion which are apportionifd to t his first stage of the 
comparative type of an carries with it no link difficulty, 
and IS a fruitful source of embarr^ment. They are, that is 
to say, hybrid species of a subordinate rank, which in no way 
whatever nunk out any neoessar>^ aspect of art. They stjind 
in the domain of Aesthetic presenting features analogous to 
certain anioial types, and other cfxcepiLona] phenomeim in 
natural science. In both spheres the difficulty consists in 
this that in either case it is the notion of the science itsdf, 

* IJt. j ** As £diud9iiin744 lays hold of ihc Mitnc In the ckar ligJit of 
Ofdiiury rMson" (inW 
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which is the ground of its cl^sificatioti and specific diffor- 
cnces. As di^erentla of the notion these are also at the 
same time distitictians reatly adequate to the notional pro* 
Cess, and intelligible as such3*^ with these latter such trans¬ 
itional modes are uruibte fully to conform for the reason that 
they ore merely defective types^ which proce^ from a 
previous phase that is fundacientoJ without being able to 
reach the next one. This t& no fault of the noaonj nay, 
supposing that we pnefcnedto make such ancilUry types the 
basis of our classification, instead of pointing out their 
relation to the spedhc phases of the ffff/wnai process of 
our subject-matter^ wc should have piescnled us precisely 
that aspect of them which was inadequate to this pfocesG 
as the irreptoachabk mode of their dcvelopmenl. A true 
principle of dassificallon, on the contrary', is compelled to 
proceed ffom the true notion, and such types as 

those now diKusscd can only be suitably placed where the 
genuine and independently stable ones show a tendency to 
dissolve and pass over Into othe^. 

Apart from such considerations, however^ the artistk 
t)Tios referred to belong to the /&r^£Ourt of artistic symbol* 
Uub inasmuch a$ they are gcnemtly inojrapkte, and to that 
extent search after art in its tnjth- Such a move¬ 

ment no doubt presents the essential ingrridients of a 
genuine mode of configuration* but it lays hold of them In 
their aspect of finllude, separation, and purely relative pro¬ 
pinquity \ it fails consequently to rank on the same kveU 
tVhen we discuss, therdbre, the kWe. apologue, and the rest 
we must treat these forms not as though they belonged to 
pee/ry in the specific sense, as it dlfifers among cither things 
from music no less than the plastic ac^, buL only with the 
view of pointing out the relation in which they fetand to the 
types of art. It Is only thus their specific character 
can be elucidated. To sudt an object the notion of the 
genuine type^ of the poetry^ whether epic, lyric, or 

dramatic, will not assist uSp 

We propose now" to differentiate these forms in the follow¬ 
ing order; we s^hall begin with ihe^^i^/^r proceed after that 
to discuss the and and conclude 

our inquiry with the m^fam^rphfsts* 


I, The I'ahlc 

Hitherto we have throughout meiely dwelt upon the 
formaJ aspect of the relation of an expressed signihcance to 
Its embodiment; we have now furthermore to ductd&te the 
eontent, which declarts its suitabUity for such a mode. 

In our previous consideriition rf’ the variotia aspects of 
the we saw that at the point where we have now 

amyedi it is no longer a matter of any importance to 
envtsualiie the Absolute and One in its indivisible Power 
by means of the nothiciigQess and impotency of the created 
thing to rise up tu that infinite transcendency. ;Ve are now 
on the plane of the finite consciousness, and have only to 
concern ourselves with a finite content. If we direct our 
attention conversely to the genuine symbolical type, to 
which the comparative is under a certain aspect equally 
related, we find that hare that inward aspect, which stands 
in opposition to the form up to this point always imtnC' 
diaiely presentedt the natural shape, that is to say, is tlie 
spintual, a truth that even in Egyptian symbol bm received 
ample iliusbation. To the extent, however, that everything 
naliiniJ is left standing, and preconceived in its pwjtion of 
evobted soiidarifyi the splritu^ is also something both^M/i^ 
and difimd that Ls to say man and his finite aims nnd the 
natural maintains a certain, albeit theoretical,' relationship 
to these objects, a dgnifiesant suggestion and revelation of 
the same to the use and weal of mankind. The phenomena 
of Mature, storms, flight of birds, the oottsiitutton of the 
intestines of animals and so forth, in the significance they 
possess for human iniere;ts are now accepted in a totally 
diflierent sense to that they figured in the conceptions of 
Purees, Hindoo^or Egyptians, for whom the Divine is still 
muted to the Maturdunder the mode that man, as on integral 
part of Nature, moves to and fro in a world full of gods^ 
and his penmnal action consisis in the display through hb 
activities of this very identity of Life, whereby this doing of 
his, in so far as it b compatible with the natural existence 
of the Divine, appears itself as a fcvdaiion and bringing 
forth of the Divine in mankind. When, however, man « 

‘ that is penonJ, ooniempUtive ralhct ibau pnctioit 
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withdrawn into hiiTKelfi and intuldvely seeks for his frEcdom 
within the closed doors of his own ^ubstance^^ he becomes 
intrinstcally the object of his own personality^ he acts, trans¬ 
acts his aJTair^and works as he himself wills^ he possesses a 
personal life of his own, and feds the essential character of 
his aims as part of himself, to which the natund is only 
tdlAled as something outside him. Q3ns4St|uent!y Nature 
becomii^s insubted around him, serves him under such an 
aspect that in his attitude to the Divine he no longer secures 
on envisageraent of the Absolute in her, but slniply regards 
her as a means, through which the gods enable him to dis¬ 
cover such a knowledge of themselves as may conrributEj 
mo5it to bis advantagei nuveiling their will to the human 
spirit through the medium of Nature and suflering the 
purpose thereof to dcctare itself through mankind. An 
identity of the Absolute and Nature k here presupposed, an 
identity in w^hich Auman aim^ are pre-eminently emplmsired 
A type of symbolism such as this, however, k not within 
the province of art, but tliat of religion. That is to say, the 
ra/rr Or prophet subordinates every si^tficant relation of 
natural events, preeminently to the service of practical ends, 
whether it be in the Interest of the particular designs of in¬ 
dividuals, or in that of the common action of an entire 
people. Poetry, on the contrary, is heund to rcco^nlie and 
express even the practical situatioiis and relations m a more 
imiversal foTfn adapted to contemplation. 

Wliat we have, however, to ded with now is a natural phe- 
iiomenon, an occurrence, which, in its passage, exhibits a par¬ 
ticular rektionjW^hich maybe accepted as symbol for a general 
signibcauce in the circle of human deeds and deaiingSt in 
odier words for an ethical maxim, a saw^ for a signibcance, 
therefore^ whose content unfolds a reflection over the nature 
of the course which either is taken or ought to be taken in 
human matters, that ia^ facts which are related to volition. 
Here it b no longer the Divine will, which is sclf-rcvcaled 
in Its essendai nature to mankind through natural events^ 
and their religious import. Wc have nothing more than a 
quite ordinary course of everyday occurrences; from the 
isolated reproduebon of which we arc able to abstract in a 

^ Lit., "aad hh rrtiedaui iecliidcs itielf with a praplirtjc InftiarE 
in ftMir.'' 
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way commonly intelligible an ethical JtWitm, a warning, en- 
sampk, Of role of prudence, by whatever name we choose to 
aul It, which is set before us in a form that appeals to our 
imagination for the sate of the reBection it caxries with it, 
H^nd this is just the way in which we ought to regard the 
Cables of Aesap. 

(tf) In otlier words, the fables of Aesop in their original 
fomi are Just such a mode of conceiviriig a natural relation 
or event between single natural objects generally, mainly 
between animals, whose intercourse with one another is 
based on the same practical necessities of life that are the 
motive force in tiuit of humanity. This relation or occur¬ 
rence, as viewed in its more general characters, is conse¬ 
quently of a kind that may happen in the sphere of human 
life, and as such carries with it a signtficajice for man. 

As thus eaplained the genuine fable of Aesop is ihete- 
fore the reproduction of a condition of animate or inanimate 
lifiv of soma occurrence in the animal world for example, 
which is not by ony means composed at haphazard, but is 
put together in conformity with natural fact and genuine 
observation, and so reproduced in the forai of narrative 
that, in its relation to human exhitence, and particularly the 
prwtEcal aspect of the same, a general maxim may be 
dediiccd from it. The r^uirement of primary importance 
that it implia, thereforev is that the particular cose in Ques¬ 
tion, which is Co supply the so-oilled moral, must not be 
purn^tjh that to say, first and for-emosl the sub- 

stance of the comjwsition must not present facts which run 
teunter to the mode of their appeamoce in real life. 'I'he 
narrative may be further and yet more clearly characterized 
m this that it does not record the particular case itself in its 
traiversoJity, but radier the mode under which this, taken in 
its tmnerete singularity and as a real (ac4 is in such external 
reality (he type for all action based u pon analcwous circum- 
shinccs;. 

ITiis original form of the fable leaves upon it, and this 
IS the third point to which wc direct attention, the impress 
of most nahvli, because in it die didactic aim ancf the 
deduction of general signiheances of utilitarian colour do 
not appear to be that which was the OTiginal intention of the 
rurraiOT, but rather something which turned up afterwards. 
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For this rason the most attractive awiqng the so-called 
fables of Aesop will be those which correspond most 
emphadcallj with this naive tone and namte attioris, if 
such an expression may here be ustnl, or at l^t ralatjons 
and events, which in part are founded upon animaJ instinci^ 
partly arc the expression of some other natural relation and 
partly are generally put together for thdt own sake rather 
than exclusively composed as the fancy of the moment hap¬ 
pened to dictate. For this reason it is further surhdently 
obvious that the motto fohf/a which has attached 

iuelf to these fables as we now have them presented us, 
either lakes the true spirit out of them, or frequently is 
something like a fist in our eyes,* so that quite as often as 
not we are inclined to deduce the intended maxim's opposite, 
or one or two as gcHpd if not better* 

In further elucidation of this conception of these Creek 
fables we pfropose now to offer a few illustrations. ^ The oak 
and the reed stand in the teeth of the storm-wind. The 
slender reed merely bows before it, the stubborn oak sria^. 
This is a frequent enough occurrence in a great storm- In its 
ethical suggestion what we have here Is some man of high 
position and inflexible lemp^ as opposed to one of more 
modest station who, through his natural pliancy. Is able in mis^ 
fortune to keep hiimself secure on such ordinary levels, while 
the great man goes to ground through hia pride and ohh 
stinacy^ An analogous case is the fable of the swallows 
which we hnd in the Ph+tcdnis. The swallows and other 
birds with them see a rustic sowing the flax SE?ed, from the 
growth of vrhich the bird-snare is to be madOi. The provident 
swaSbwi fly away, the other birds think nothing of the 
morrow^ they abide at home and are caught A real phe¬ 
nomenon of Nature is also at the bottom of this fable* I t is 
a notorious fact that in autumn su'allows are off to southerly 
climes, and consequently are absent when birds are mared^ 
The same thing may be said of the fable alwiit the bal| 
which is despi&ed by day and night, because it belongs to 
neither the ope nor the other. A more general human sig¬ 
nificance is attributed lo real pro^ic incident of this da^, 
much as pious people are only too ready nowadays to in- 

' A prQf Pihbl Mrpi™on UftkiKwii 

to roc* ilwatil rotlier »y "a beam m ddi 
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terpret cvei^lhing that omits in a sense tlmt is edifying or 
useful It is, however, not essential 10 such a purpose that 
in eveijr case the true fad of Nature should appear at once 
as obvious. In the fabl^ for iii£taiice» of the fox and the 
raven we are unable at first blush to recc^niie ihc naiunl 
fact, although it is not wholly absent. It is;, in truth, a 
genuine characteristic both of ravens and crows that they 
set about cawing when they happen to catch sight of strange 
objects, whatever they may ^ whether man or Ixaist, in 
sudden mottort. Natural reldions of a simikt kind Ue at the 
root of the fable of the thorn bush, which plucks the wool 
off the passer-by, or wounds the fox that seeks refuge them, 
or that of the countryman who warms a snake in his bosom. 
Othtis set forth occurrences which may naturally foTin part 
of animal eacperiencc; take, for mBtance, the first example 
of the fables of .:\ef^p where the eagle devours the cubs of 
Ihc foi and carries off a hot coal attached to the sacrificial 
6 esh which sets his nest on hre* And, in conclusion, wc find 
that others contain traits of old myths, such as the fable of 
tlic dung beetle, eagle, and Jupiter, where the circumstance 
borrowed from natural history—we will pass it by for what 
it is worth—appears to be rerorable to the dilfeient seasons 
ot the year when the ^ogle and dung-beetle respectively 
lay thdr e^s; at the same dme we may olKerre a clear 
intiiLiation here of the traditional importance of the scarab^ 
which, however, even in our present example, is abeady 
treated with an inclination toward comedy, an iitclinanon 
still more pronounced in Aristophanes. As an excuse for not 
entering more fully here into the question how many of 
these fable-s can actually be traced to Aesop we mention the 
already well-established fact that only of quite a small 
mitiority—the bsc-eited one of dung-b«Elc and the eagle is 
among them—can it be shown that they date from Aesop^a 
lime, or that in general terms there is any Bavoar of an¬ 
tiquity about them to support the view that Aea^p ig in 
fact their author. 

Of Aesop himself we are infonuod that he was a defortaed 
and humpbacked slave; and for his place of residence we 
are transported into Phrygia^ the very land, that is, whicli 
marks the (wsage from the immediately symbolical and the 
existence still fettered on Nature, to a land in which man 
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iQ f paj hol{i of the spiritual mid hinwclf is the 
miuce of ihe same- In our present connection, no doubt, 
he does not behold the animiil and natutal world in the 
way the Hindotjs and Egyptians beheld it, that is, as some¬ 
thing of itself, stiperior and Divine. He regards it with 
prosaic vision as something whose relations ue only of 
service in the presentment of a picture of human act and 
avoidance. His conceits ore further merely the reflMtions 
of wit, without real energy' of soul or depth of insight 
and a fundamental grasp of reality, without poetry and 
philosophy, in fact. His opinions and maxims are, ui 
consequence, fairly rich in sensuous im^e and traits of 
cleverness, but we never gel beyond the digging away into 
mere trifles, which, instead of creating free shapes from the 
unfettered life of spirit, is contented to discover some ad¬ 
ditional aspect that is new in material already close at land, 
such as the specific instincts and habits of animals or other 
doily occurrences of little moment; and this is so because 
that which he would teach he is still afraid to express f^y, 
and is only able to mate it intelligible in a kind of riddle 
which is at the same time always being solved- Prose has 
its origin in the slavey and in the same way prose clings to 
the entire type of conception with which we are now 

concerned- , r , n 

Despite this fact, however, the CKperieocc of almost an 
nations and times has in one form or another run through 
these old tales; and however much any particular people 
whose literature is generally well versed in fable inay pride 
itself as possessing more than one fabulist of distinction, we- 
shall find that their poetry is for the most part merely a 
reflection of these primary sallies of invention, merely trans¬ 
lated inlo the vcrnaculaTof the age. All that has since been 
added to the general heritage of such conceits falls far 
behind the original legacy in real merit. 

(il) There are, however, among these fables of Lrrelt 
descent a number which betray the greatest poverty of in¬ 
vention and esecution, being mere pegs on which to hang 
the instructive moral, so that the contents, whether they 
refer to gods or animals, have merely a formal significance. 
Yet even these are far enough removtid from the modem 
tendency of doing violence to the animal world as wc find 
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it in NdCure. 2\n i^xample of ihis lendijncy is tliat (ahh of 
Pfeffel aboot a marmot which collected provisions in atittiixin, 
an act of foresight which another marmot n^gtected, and so 
was brought to the j^ondition of b^gary and starvatiotih Or 
thefc is that OEbei of die fox* the bloodhound, and the lynx, 
of whom tt h narrated that they presented themselves before 
J upiter, together with the talents which cxclusiTely hdonged 
to them of cunning^ keen scents and clear Might, and te- 
quested that these gifts should he fiqaaJly divided between 
them; the fable goes on that they obtained such consent 
under ihesc rather surprrsitig terms: "The fox gets a blow 
on the foreheach the bloodhound is good for no more 
huntingi the Afgus Lynx riscdves a i.-aiaract-” That a 
marmot should cease to make provision for its wants, or 
that the three animals above mentioned should ever in¬ 
cidentally meet with, or be naturally capable of receiving, a 
proportionate division of their respective gifts h contrary to 
ail reason and con^uently meaningless. A better ^ble 
than those above cited is that of the ant and the gta;ss- 
hopper, or that other of the deer with the beautiful horns 
ana the slender legs. 

Conformably to the tenor of fables of this kind we have 
grown, as a ime, accustomed to accept the moral of the 
fable as that which is of hrst importance, and tn regard the 
narrative as miiv/y an external form, and consequently an 
event entirely wm/i^sed with a view' to expound that morah 
Embodiruentf of this sort, however, morn particularly when 
the occurrence described is tvholly at variance with the 
natural character of specific animals, are in the highest 
disgree inslpidt ailemptx at invention which mam less than 
nothing. The real ingenuity qf a fable consists exclusively 
in this that it h able to Impart to that which already exists 
In determinate form a further and more universal significance 
than that which is immediately pnCM.-filecL 

The question has further been raised,, in reference to the 
general assumption that the essence of a fable consists in 
setting before m the actions and speech of animals rather 
than those of mankind, as to what it is precisely wliicb 
attracts us in this allusion. We cannot suppose, however, 
that there is after all much lhai is aitractive in such a 
furbishing up of our humanity m animal rorm, even though 
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U should exceed or at least dilTer froni that of a comedy of 
apes and dogs^ where^ apart from the sight of the j^tineral 
clevcmesa of the dres^ng up^ the entire interest consist 
rather in the delibeme contrast between animal nature as It 
really is and appears, and that represented as taking part in 
hutnan affairs. On grounds of this sort Brui Linger finds the 
attraction to consist entirely in the element of the mar- 
pciJffuj. In the criginai type of the fabler however, the ap¬ 
pearance of animals endowed witfi speech is naf put before 
us as anything uncommon or surprisuifr And for this very 
reason Lessing is of the opinion that the introduction of 
animals is really of great use in helpi ng us to undersiand and 
asits/in^Xb^ poet to abridge his exposition; in other words 
we are well act^uaioted with the quaHties of animals, the 
cutcoess of the fox, the magnanimity of the lion^ the voracity 
and violence of the wolf^ and axe coosequentiy able to set 
before ouf minds a concrete im^e in place of such abstract 
qualities^ An ad\a.ntage of this kind, however, in no essential 
degree mitigates the triviality of the relation when it lias 
hecoiDO one purely of form, and generally it is even a dis¬ 
advantage to place animals thus before us instead of men^ 
for the reason that the ajitmal form remaiias a mask, which, 
so far as inlelligihility is concerned^ veiis fidly as much as it 
d^/ariTs the sigoiJioance. 

The most itnpOTtant fable of this kind should be in that 
case the old history of RuineckCt ihe foa, which Is notwith¬ 
standing strictly speaking no fable at alL 

(f) In other words we may in conclusion add a fhVd type 
of the fable, in which we find that there is abtjady a tendency 
lo piss beyond the real boundaries of the ty^ie. The In¬ 
genuity of a labk consists^ as already pointed oat, in the 
discovery of particular cases among the variety of natural 
phenomena, which we ore able to use as evidential suj^rt 
of geiu;^ral refiecdons upon human nctiou and behaviour^ 
without essentially displacing the animal and natural w^orM 
from its own native mode of existence. For the rest this 
general application or adaptation of the particular case to 
the ftCMialled moral is an e^etciso of personal caprice, or 
shall we say native wit, and is therefore to all tntenia and 
pinposcs an affair of pleasantry. It is this aspect which 
receives the main emphasis in the ijqju of fable now berora 
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MS. The fable is in fact accepted as a witty jest. Goe^e 
has written many a delighlfyl and ingenious (wein in this 
vein. The foLlowing lines Ocfitir in one of them, which is 
entitled “The Bailiuig Dog": 

t)Qm crciy ro*J afwkl we riik 
On ’trasiocii bcnl or pkuufv; 

And fjvtr \n «ir wokt MU'Ciy 
A tKKiid*tb«Tk bcabi ihe mcasiuc, 

I,owd from ovf Ikotc^i tt*bk ht 
Bliraya fisltop beside lis; 

And iWs ii whnt hU clamour prores! 
fide, afe wfctb ihc riders* 

It is equally necessary herCi as in the case of 
fables, that objects which are borrowed from Nature should 
receive their native aspect, and only bring bi^ore os in their 
action and habits huinan circumstances, passions, ana ttait^ 
which have a dose afHiiity to those of the animal wotld. 
The story of Rdnecke is one of this Icind, and is really 
more a fswrj^-tale than a fable in tbe strict sense. V^ e find tn 
the content or this the reflection of an age of disord^ and 
lawlessnesSt of geneiallsf^ baseness, vioience, 

and shamelessness, of unbelief in Tfitgiorif that merely rfr 
tains the appearmice of a masteryi or indeed an e^bltshed 
position in the world'drsinai and the rcstilt is t.tiat craft, 
Lnning, and selfishness have h all their own ™y. U is, in 
fact, the condition of the Middle Ages, mote esp«^y as 
developed in Germany* The powerfnl vassals pay, d is irut^ 
some appearance of respect to the king; bet pracucaliy 
every map does as he pleases—robsp murderst oppresses 
the weak, betrays the king, finds a way somehow to the 
favours of the queen, so that if the corumunity just holc^ 
together that is about olL Such is the human content, which 
by this fable Is preserved, not in a mete abstract proposttion 
but in on efitire c^fmpMxas of conditions and characters, and 
by reason of its baseness fits in with the animal nature 
exactly, under the forms of which it i& unfolded. For this 
reason we find nothing embarrassing in the fact tml it is 
without any resurvuf transfeired to the animal realm; aiu3 
for the same reason the particular form it tali« doM not so 
much appear as an exceptional case cognate with it j rather 
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iiVe inclb^d to fcet the singtikrity of it make way for a 
certain bueadih of universalityt a vision oixiphasrzing the 
genetal truth. ^^Suxih die way things happen in the 
world." llie comical side consists in the forms under 
which the whole is put together, drollery and jest being 
freely mingled with the bitter earnestness of the situadon: 
the general elFect of which is that wc not only have human 
meanness admirably depicted through that of ammols, but 
are further made a present of the most entertaining 
traitSp and most characteristic anecdotes wholly peculiar to 
animal life, so that, despite all tartness to the palate, our 
final vtew' is that of a comedy whose main intendoii is 
neither bad nor purely capricious, but one that has genuine 
earnestness to support it. 


3 . FaUABLE, PtiOVERU, ArOLOOUt 
(a) J/W 

Para^U has this general affinity with that it 

accepts events from ciicle of common life, but also 
them the depo^itoni of a higher and more univeisal 
significant^ expressly with a view that the same shall 
become intelligible and objective by means of that daily 
occurrence m its ordinary guise. A difference, however, 
at once asserts itself between the parable and fable, and 
it is this, that the former selects such occurrences in 
Auman action and habits, as we have them every day before 
our eye^ rather than in Nature and the animal worlds it 
then expands the particular case selected, u'hich appears 
trite enough at first as such a particular, to the range of 
wider imercsl, by suggesting through it a higher kind of 
significance. 

For this reason the range and the importance of the 
^iignificances in wealth of materially be increased 

and deepened,^ while, if we take the point of view of form, 
it is clear that the subjective process of intentional com- 
wisou and setting out of a generally insttuotive reflection 
already marks ih^ acceptance and appearance of a more 
advaitced type. 

' A* conlraalcU, |ha| b, with ihi: Cibk. 
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As a pambk', still imilL-d tu a wholly practical end, wc 
may view the means of persuasion used by Cyrus to induce 
Ihe Persians to rebel (Herod-, i, cap. 136). His letter to 
the Peisians advised diem to betake themselves to a certain 
spot provided with sickles. When there he set them all on 
thu first day to clear with hard labour a certain field over- 
crown with thistles. On the following day, however, after 
Ihej- had rested and bathed, he conduct^ them to a n>ead^ 
and supplied them with ample cheer in the shape of food 
and wine. Finally, at the close of the feast, he asked of 
them which of the two days had proved the most enjoyable. 
All voted naturally for to-day rather than ye^rtky; the 
former had broiight iheni only good thlngSp while me laEter 
had been a day of weariness and toil. On this Cyrus rat- 
claimed t ** Follow me, and many will be the good days such 
as the present has brought you. Refuse to follow me, an 
coutiiiess labours are in store quite a match for lh<^ of 
yesterday." Of a type akin to the above, though of pr^ 
foundest interest and the widest range consdered relativdy 
to theii significance, are the parables we meet with in the 
Gospels. Take, for eiaiiiple, that of the sower, a narrative 
which as such possesses the most unimptirtanl subject- 
matter, and wbost! significance centres throughout in the 
comparison it supplies to the preaching of the kingdom of 
hevven. The significance in these parables is wholly a re¬ 
ligious gospel, to which the human o«urrenee^ wLeran 
such is imaginatively presented, stand in a relation 
to that between the animal and human world in the fables 
of Aesop, where the former elidts the meaning of the latter. 
Of a like breadth of content is the famous story of Boocacao, 
which Lessing converted in his *' Naiham '* into the parable 
of the three rings. The substance of the nairativc is also in 
this case taken by itself nothing remarkable j the c.'ttra- 
ordinarily wide reach of its content wises wholly from the 
way the difTerences between and the relative valith^ of the 
three reUgioiis, namely, the Jewish, the Mohammedan, and 
the Christian, are suggested by il The same thing may be 
said of the latest novelties in this type of art, the parables ot 
Goethe for esampk. Take that of the “cat-pasty. In his 
a famous </»/, in order to ptove himself hunter no leas 
than cook, went out hunting, but shot a tomcat instead of 
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a han, which he then served up to the company sauced 
with htfi mcBt consummate art. This ts no doubt a refer- 
Mce to the Light theory of NewtotL We hart h«e under 
the guise of the Imre-pie which the cook tried in vain to 
eubomte out of a at a ruheetjon of that abortive type of 
physic^ science which the mathematician will assume to be 
something better than it is. These parables of Goethe fte- 
quently have a strong touch of drollery about them^ an 
upect which they share with his fables by the help of which 
he was wont to shed himself of life’s disappaintments. 


( A) Thi I^sBtrb 

ITie prwirb forms as it wete the middle point of this 
sphere. Tn the form of their execution, that is to say, 
proverbs lean at one time in the direction of the fable, at 
another to that of the apologue. They give us a particular 
c^e sdetaed for the most pan from the daily walk of man- 
Innd, which, however, is to be interpreled gniversally. Take 
the example, One hand washes the other,*' or those others, 
‘Every one wheels before his own door," "Who digs a 
grave for another, falls into it himsHf,*’ "Bake a puddin'^ 
lor me and I will staunch your thirst," and others like 
lo ^ of this type belong the many apophthegms 
that Goethe has contributed to modern literature, often of 
exquisite grace and profound to a degree. These are not 
modes of comparison of the type that the genera] signi- 
ncunce wd the eonctete phenotuenon are opposed to one 
another in separation, but the former is immediately ex* 
pressed with the latter, 


(f) The Apsl^ut 

The apsksvi may be regarded as a puable, which not 
only serves in tne way of c^mparism to render visible a 
general signili<^ce, btil r^iher in this its very form repro¬ 
duce and expriis^ the general moral, the Jaame being 
actually included in the partnzular case^ Tvhich is; however# 
related as only a Eingle example, Confoimabty to this delini- 
lion we naay call G^the^s Dtr Gott und die Bajodere" an 
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apologue^ Here find the Christmn tiJe of the repentant 
Magdalene reclothed in accordance with Hindoo ideas. 
The Ba5adere ^ exemplifies the same humility, a like strength 
of love iuid faith; God puts her to the proof, an ord^ she 
completely sustains, and her eoaJtalioti and recondlmtion 
follows. In the apologue also oanadve b so extended that 
the outcome of it hunishes the moral itself, bare of any 
liamliel to support it, as may be illustrated from “The 
Tr^uro-Finder 

Work by ^lay aiul guals piphii, 

W«k$ of raqi], friiils of deliebl^ 

Such tite tpoH for tE«. 

3 . The METAitORPHOSis* 

The /^ird inode we have to discuss in its contrast to ihe 
fable, parable^ proverb, and apolf?gue^ is the mi/amorp^osit. 
This Is no doubt of a kind which is both symbolical and 
m)^hological; it sets forth, however, expressly furthermore 
the natural in its opposition to the spiritual. That is to say» 
it confers on an object imrncdiateiy present to such 

as a rock, animah flowcTt or spring the petmliar significance 
of being a de/a/sus and a of spiritual existences, 

Such are the examples of Philomela, the Pieroies, Nardssus, 
and Arethusa, all of whom, through some lal^ step, passion^ 
transgression or the like, became subjKt to iTreparable guilt 
or paJnj and for this reason were deprived of the freedom of 
spiritual life, and united to the subsmnceof physical nature. 
From one point of view Nature is not regarded merely 
under its extcnml and prcraaic aspect, simply, lhai as 
mountain, river-source, tree and so forlhj but it fuTther re- 
cetves a content whL<^ is bound up with some action Of 
event of spiritual life- The nock is not simply stone, but 
Niobe herself, who weeps for her children. From the other 
point of view this human action implies guilt of some kind, 
and this metamorphosis into tJie physical phenomenon is 
accepted as a degradation of Spirit- 

It i% therefore necessary to distinguish these metamor- 

^ An Indiiin djinong gitL , 

’ Hegel am tSic leitn m the plural, ytrseamimn^n, poc^ibb' wub 
rafcEEUce le Oriil% 2 ^ 1 eumerphe>mi 
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phos^ of hynmn individugils or gods very jiharpSy from the 
genuine type of ufi^ofis^teuj jymU/ifm. To return to Eg>'pt| 
for ewimple, the Divine is here in part iminediately en¬ 
visaged rn the mysterious and secluded inteosion of animaj 
partly, toOj the real symbol is here a nature form which 
is imuieduitely associated with a wider signihcAoce cogjiate 
to it, despite the fact that this form is unahk to supply the 
determinate existence fully commensumte with h; and this 
is so for the reason that neither in respect to its form or its 
content hu miconscious symbolism arrived at the free out- 
look of Splint# MetAmorphosis, on the contniTy, emphasises 
the essential distinction between Nature and Spirit, and by 
doing so marks Xht passa^f from that which is both syniboh 
ical and mytholomcal to that which h in the sfritf 
mythological^ under:, that us to say, a cjonception of the 
latter whicht alheil that it prt>ceeds in its myths from a 
concrete fact of Nature such iLs sun, sea, rivers, tres^ earth, 
and the like, nevertheless, further and expressly seta this 
purely natural aspect on one side and apart, divesting such 
natural phenomena of their inner content and individualiring 
the same as a spiritual Power in the adequate artistic form 
of gods clothed in the Ijneaments of humanit)% whether wu 
regard them as external shape or spiritual activity. Tn this 
sense Homer and Hesiod have given tq the f«fecks iheir 
mythology^ a niylhology which by no means merely consists 
in the revelation of the significance of such go^ by no 
means is merely an exposition of momh ph>'5icalp theo¬ 
logical, or speculative doctrinej but one that is a mylhology 
in the strict sense, that is the origin of a spiritual religion 
under the genuine of our humanityH. 

In the Metamorphoses of Ovid the most heter^eneous 
material 19 brought together s^ite apart from the entirely 
modern spirit in which myth is treated. Boside the mere 
aspect of metamorphosis, which could here in general terras 
only be conceived as a kind of mythical rupresentadon, we 
have the s^ific character * of this type raised in an excep- 
tioimJ way in these imrmtiqns, in which embodiments of this 
sort, which ore commonly accepted as symbolical, or are al¬ 
ready received in their entirely mythical chariicter, appear to 

^ i.f., ibt femn v^wed T^elatkely to thegenetml type. 
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tiave been con veiled into fnetamorphose% and that which h 
cbewhere united is so ptescnied os to issett ao opposition 
bctii^^een it^i signihcance and form^ the passage of the 
one into the other^ In this way, for Instanoe, the Ph^^gi^ 
or Egy ptian symbol, the wolf, is so sepaiated from its in¬ 
trinsic significance, that the same is contotted Into a pre¬ 
vious nidstence if not actually into the kingship of the Sun^ 
and the eiistcnce of the wolf is conceived as resulting from 
an act of that human eaiatenoa. In the same way in the 
song of the Plcrides the Egytian ^ods^ the ram, the cat^ and 
so forth ore imaged as such animal forms^ in which the 
mythif^ gods of Greece, Jupitetp Venus, and ihu rest have 
concealed themselves from sheer fright. The Pieiidcs them^ 
selvcsp hcnrevtrj by way of punishment, in that they dared 
to rival ihe Muses with their iibgingi are clianged into 
woodpeckem, 

l^ked at frotn anolher side U is equally oecossa^i with 
a view to securing the more accurate definition, which the 
content wherein the significance consists essentially cartii^ 
that we distinguish the metamorphosis from the fehk- That 
is to say in the fnble the binding together of the motal with 
the natural fact is an association that is Aarm/mi for in 
this the thii^ of Kature, regarded under the mode ifi which 
it differs in its natural aspect from Spirit^ does not affect the 
iignificBnce, although thwe are certainly pngle eiamplcs of 
the fables of A'wpi which, with but slight alterationi would 
be instances of metatnorphosis. As such may be cited the 
forty ^second fable of the bat, the ihombush, and the diver, 
whose instincts are e:q}lained as due to tire ilFluck of former 
expenences. 

And here we must end our postage through this the first 
circle of the comparative type of ait. It started from that 
which was im mediately present to sense^ that is, the con¬ 
crete phenomenon. We proceed now from the point we 
have arrived at to examine a further kind of significniice 
which the type unfolds. 
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B, COMPARiSOKS, WHICH JK THEIR Til AGINATIVE FSKtS¥.NT- 
me>t uave Their Origin jn" the SiCNiricAscE. 

Foj^mucb as these^eration of sJgni^lcalnce from cnibodi- 
intnt is tlie hypostasiKc?d TorRS fo? consciousness^ 
whicb the relation of both originates indepefidendy, Jt IS 
both possible and ine%jta,ble that in the aiticuLatioti of the 
sdf-Eubsistency of one side no less than the other n start 
shonld be ttia^ not only from extemaJ existence but con¬ 
versely and as emphatically from that which is immsdta/ffy 
to the conscious subject, in other words general con¬ 
ception^ Toflectiotis, emotions, and principles of thought. 
For this inward aspect is equally with the images of external 
objects a subject-mattef present to consciousness and in its 
independence of that which is external proceeds on its way 
from its own resource. In the case, then, where we find the 
significance is the point of departure, the expression, that is, 
the tealityj appears as the JhrjnuZ&rriii, which is ab¬ 

stracted from the concrete world in order to give a visible 
and sensuously defined shape lo this significance ri^arded 
as abstract content 

Owing, however^ to the reciprocally indifierent relation 
under which both sides confront each other, this associa¬ 
tion which binds the t wo sides together is, as we have already 
seen, no essentially explicit and necessary union; conse¬ 
quently the relation, such as it is, that is no actual reflection 
of objective fact, ^ rather tifrodurf ot^^nx mifidi which no 
longer evm disguises this its fundamental chometer, but 
rather deliberately exposes it in the form of iis representa¬ 
tion. The ver>^ embc^inient possesses this binding tpgethi;r 
of form and content, soul and body, under the guise of 
concrete a.s essentially and explicitly the sub¬ 

stantial union of both sides in the soul as in the body, in 
the content os in the form. In ibe case before us, howevcri 
what is presupposed by consciousness is the dtsioanbn of 
the two stdtES^ and consequently their association is the 
vivification of the significance simply for coitsciousne^s by 
means of a shape extemal to It, and an indication of a real 
existence, equally subjective in its choiuctcr through the 
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relation of the same to ihe general conceptions^ emotions^ 
and though Is common to liumajiity. For this reason what 
is mainly empfuLsized in tliese fomis of eornpamive art is 
the subjective art of Mr in hii creative capociiy^ and 
in complete works of art vc have mainly in our attityde tq 
this particular aspect of them to separate that which strictly 
is appurtenam to their subjtKt-matter and its necessary em- 
bodiment from that which is attachiiKl to them by the poet 
as mere ornament and embeIJishment. Such actxssory deuil, 
which we cannot fail to distinguLsh^ timt is^ consiBttng 
mainly of images, similes, allegories, imd meta^or, is pre¬ 
cisely that part of his work in virtue of which he eairo his 
title to fame with most people, a tendency which is all the 
more common because it indirectly hears witness to the in¬ 
sight and subtlety which enables such critics to discover 
OUT poet and draw attention to that aspect of hia invention 
which is so entirely his own. Eut for all that, as we have 
already observed^ in genuine workii of curt such forms m 
those we arc discussing can only be regarded as accessory, 
although we doubdess do find in previous works on Aff/m 
such incidental features treated as precisely those which go 
to make the poet. 

Furthermore however, though unquestionably in the first 
, instance the two sides which have tq be associated stand in 
a rebtidn of uidifTerence to one another yet in order to 
justify the subjective ndadon and comparison^ the embodi- 
merits rnust also in the character of its content itself in¬ 
clude the same relations and qualiiies under a cognate 
mode to that which the significance intrinsically possesses; 
the grasp of this dmilarity is* in fach the one sure ground 
upon which the setting forth of the significance in union 
with this specific form mher than any other, and the en- 
visdgement of such t eh port by its means is basedn Lastly, 
Inasmuch as we begin here, not from the concrete phe- 
nomenoni by the abstraction of a general characteristic {mm 
that, hut conversely from this universal itself^ which the 
intention is to have reflected In an image, the significance 
secure the position which makes it stand out actually as the 
real objech ^ socb is predomfriant over the sensuous 
picture which 1 ^ the mi?dus of its envisagemenh 

The series in which we propose now to examine the par- 

II bt 
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ticuULT types we have ineniionod as belonging tft thuj ptiase 
of comparative art may be indicated as rolfows: 

J*trst in order, as most cognate to the previous stagCp the 
will ctilist otir attention. 

we have to cximine the which as the 

main feature we shall find the abstract significance assert a 
mastery over the external form. 

TAi^fyt we have the dasa of the compamon in its strict 
sense; mefapAar^ iMag^ej and simfler 


I, Twe RioptE 

The true symbol Is essentially enigmatical in so far as the 
externality, by means of which a general sJ^lficancc ts made 
apparent, stiLl diders from the import it is Intended to 
express; in other words it thereby raises the doubt as to 
whai IS the exact signification applicable to the form. The 
riddle, however, appertains to conscioiia symbolisntt and an 
obvious ^sdnedon between it and the genuine symbol is to 
he found in the fact that in the former case the meanitirg is 
dearly and fully /iec^£ 7 tivd by the propounder of it, and the 
form which vdls that which is to be interpreted by it is 
therefore tnUit/i&na/fy selected for this ver>' purpose. The 
genuine symbol is both before and after the act of arlcctiofi 
an unsolved probiem, the riddl'ei On the contrary^ is esseri* 
tmlly a problem that is solved. It is therefore with very 
good reason that Sancho Panra exclaims: should much 

prefer to hear the solution first and the riddle afterwards,'' 

^a) then, in the invention of the riddle^ the point 

from whidh the procra starts, is the apprehended meaning, 
the signification of it. 

( 3 ) The step consists in the Intentional selection 
of traits of character and other qualities from the common 
experience of the external worlds which—such is always the 
aspect of Nature and external objects of every kind—are 
placed relatively to one another in piecemeal fashion, and 
in thus setting them forth in disparate contiguity^ which 
makes their singularity the more stiikingH And inasmuch 
as they are so placed they are without the enfolding unity 
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of mtnd. and their array and aswkdon inrenti&nally dis^ 
tract has so far no intrinsic significance whatever. And yet 
for all that, and this Is the other aspect of the riddJe, they 
do^ expressly point to a unity in relation to which even 
traits to ^1 appearance most heterdgencoijs contaiiii not- 
wiihstandlngi both a r^iJ sense and significance. 

W This unity, which may be styled the subject of these 
dtstract predicates, is just the simple preconceptionp the 
word that solm otir riddle to discover or divine which 
from the apparenily confused medley of the mode under 
which It 15 prapotinded is the riddle's prabkm. Thus inter- 
preted we may call the riddle the facetiousness of ayrabot- 
wm, aware that it is such which puts to die proof acuteness 
or insight and aptness at putting things together, and Snally, 
by stimulating the zest of solution, breaks into and destroys 
ibe very mode of pre^ntation it has iucif set up. In the 
i^in we shall find this fornij therefore, mo$t employed in 
human speech, though w^e may hnd exceptional examples of 
It also in the plastic arts,* architecture, horticulture, and 
painting. W ith regard to its historical appearance the East 
IS first and foremost responsihlc, and we may date its ad¬ 
vent in that intermediate and transitioDoJ period out of the 
more obtuse type of symbolism into one of more inteUig- 
cnE^ knowledge and comprebcnsionH Entire peoples and his- 
lon^i epochs have taken delight in the solution of such 
problems. It also plays an important part in the Middle 
Ages among the Aral^ and the Scandinavians, and as a 
particular example it is much Ln evidence in the minstrel 
tourneys on the VVartburg, In modern times it is mainly 
under the more inodeSit guise of recreation and purely social 
pleasantry^ that we cross it. 


In the nddle we have opened a practically limitJess field 
for witty and striking conedts* which in their reference to 
any given ciruurastance, occurrence, or object take the form 
of a pky upon words or an epigrammatical sentence. On 
the one hand we have presented an object iriEe to a degree 
on the other some conceit of the nund which emphasized 
unexpectedly with conspicuous force some aspect or rek* 

tikini here in the ^trj Jooh: and pru^naiil venie of 
Any art ilmf Healft With ntemil meierial. ^ 
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tioTit which wc failed to perceive m that object on first ctin- 
fronting it, ami which now attaches to it the hghl of a new 
significance. 


2, The Aixecorv 

The counterpart to the riddle in this sphere of compamtivc 
art* where the point of depaiture is from the genctaLity of 
the sdgnlficancef is the From a certain point of 

% iew this form, no less than the former, endeavours to make 
more visible to us the definite qualities of a general ooticcp- 
tion through qualities in maLor^ly concretie objects which 
are cognate therewith j but in contrast to that form this ts 
not done in the interest of a partial concealment and a 
mysterious problem; rather it is now quite the other way 
with the express object of absolute revealment; loan extent^ 
in fact, that all which is extci™!* and b as such uttli£ed by 
it, must become through and through transpicuous with the 
significance which hxis to make its appearance therein. 

(la) It is therefore in the first place concerned to personify 
abstract conditions of a general character or similar qualities 
both from the human and the natural worlds such as re¬ 
ligion, love, justicej strife, fame, war^ p^ce, the seasons, 
death, flud the like, and conceive them under the mode of 
'rhis subjective aspccLi however, is neither m 
respect to its content nor its extemaJ form in itself ci^er a 
real subject or individual, but persists as the abstraction, of 
a general conception, whose content is merely the 
form of subjectivity which may be called as truly a gTam- 
matical subject.^ In other words an allegoricil being, despite 
attempt to clothe it in the lineaments of humanity, 
entirely falls short of concrete individuality, whether it be n 
Greek god, a saint, or any other genuine example. It in 
fact, so forced tq pure away" from the substance of subject¬ 
ivity, in order to make u conform with the abEtract char^ 

^ £fn ^aMrmaiiuktt llEgtfl pr»uiim% i^firu rliflt ii b 

msdy Iiik^ aadcf ihe aniienjf expre^n wiilnwl posscutng 

(he trtic Uctf maleuitkiii of perMiuJiiy. . ^ , 

* AuiApkUn muiJ. We ^hontd mihcr fcfty ihau; ilic diegonsi k rorced 
to altcoibiie (titk hollow aetj tlw nulainace of sul^cctlvdlyp eic. lEut I 
haiiT \eh Ihe ifiOrt Iher^t 
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attcf of its signific 3 ,ncet that aJI th-e true de^nidon of 
individuaUty disappeai^- It is theiKfam only a Just cntklsm 
of allt^ory to say that it is frosty and colck and* having 
rt^ard to the abstract quality of its significaiirces, even in tko 
point of inYendan^ that it is raihcr the result of the matter- 
of-fact understanding than that of the complete raion and 
emotional depth of genuine imagination. Poets^ such as 
Virgil^ for example, are particiikrly ready to give us examples 
of allegorical indlvidualizatton simply because they are un- 
able to create gods of the Homeric t^-pe of personality, 

{1) Sr^oniffy^ howeverp the significant character of alle^ 
goHcal mateml is at once in its abstmedonp and 

only by means of such definidon is it intdligiblE^ the ex- 
pres^on of such partituLar aspects, for the reason that it is 
not immediately unfolded in that which is in the first in- 
stance a purely conception of personality, is cotv 

Kcqucntly forced tO appear alongside of the subject^ simply 
as the pFodicates which elucidate the same. This separation 
of subject from predicate^ generality from particularity^ is 
the second feature of the fiustlike appearance of the flllegoi7. 
The envisagement of the determinate and spedftc qualities 
is borrowed from the modLs of expressionj aedvity, and 
resultant effects which make thdr appearance tn vinue of 
the stgniricaiicC:p when that secures its realized fonn in con¬ 
crete existencep or from the various misins which subserve 
It in its true realization. For example^ war is delineated 
through weapons, cannonst drum.^ and standards, etc^; the 
yearly season^ by an enumemtton of the flowers and fruits, 
w'hich pie-eminently spring up under the favouring influence 
of the particular seasons. Objects of this kind may further 
receive purely symbolical relations^ as^ for instance, fustic* 
may be brought home to our minds by means of the scales 
mid fillet, Death by that of the hour-glasa and scythe. For 
the reason, however, tlmt the significance in allegory is the 
dominant factor, and the more specialized preaentnient is 
subordinate to it under an equally abstract fonn^ for it Is 
after all, itself merely an abstraction, the emhodtment of 
such definable characteiistics only secures the validity of an 
a/lrt6u/t pure and simple^ 

(f) In this way the allcgors' is under both these aspects 
without vital warmth. Its general person!licadon is empty, 
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the definite nic>de of \i3 eal^ruali^lion is onl)^ a sign, which 
taken independetitl^ hfts no longer any mearibg, and the 
which is thiis constrained to gather up the variety 
of the lUtribiites into a focus does not possess the potency 
of a truly subjective unity which is itself self-embodi^ in its 
real and determinate existence inter related throughout^ but 
is tathet a purdy abstract fornip for which the substantial 
filling-np wii^ particular traits^ which, as we haii'e seen, never 
succeed in rising above the rank of the formal attributet 
remains as something external. Consequently we may say 
that in so far as the ahegor^* sets up any ekim to real self- 
consistencyp in which it personifies its abstraction and their 
delineation, it is not to be taken seriotLsly, In other words, 
that which is both implicitly and esplidiy self-stibstantive is 
unable really to conform with an allegorical being. The DiAi 
of die anciently for insUnce, is not on all fours with alle¬ 
gorical individualixatioriK She is universal Nectsaity person- 
ificdr eternnJ Justice, the univetsally potent subject, the 
absolute substontivity of the relations which coordinate 
Nature and spiritual Life, that is, she is the absolute Self- 
subsistent itself^ in the train of whom all other individuals 
are bounds whether gods or men. Herr Frederick von 
Schlegel has, it is true—we have already referred to the 
fiict—venturi the opinion that every work of art must of 
necessity be an allegory- Such an expression of opinion is 
only true if limited to the sense that c^-ery work of art must 
contain a general idea and a signilicajicc which is itself 
essentially true. Urhai we have aMve, on the contrary, In¬ 
cluded under the lerm allegory is a mode of presentation 
which only conforms to the notion of art incompletely, being 
iUelf no less in content than in form subordinate to it Every 
human event and de^’elopmcnt, every relation in which life 
is concerned, possesses no doubt Intrinsically an aspect of 
universality, which may be empha^ij^ed as such, but abs¬ 
tractions of this kind are already to be found in the general 
contents of consciousness^ and merely to assert them in their 
prosaic aspect of generality and external delineation^ which 
15 the point where the allegoi^^ halts, is still to fall short of 
the true sphere of art. 

Winckcltnann has also written an inimaiuie work on 
allegory, in which he has ranged together a brge number of 
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example^ hut failed for the iniMl part lo dis^iin^iiih those 
which exemplify the symbol and alltigo^^ respectively. 

Among the piTticubr am within which we hnd examples 
of the allegory, poet^' is really acting coniTarj^ to its laws 
when it takes refuge in such a mode of prt^nt merit' sculp¬ 
ture on the contrary Li in mast directions barely complete 
without It, mon? espeditlly madL-m sculpture, which freely 
admits of that which h native to protmture^ and so must 
avail itself of aHegorical figures in order to delineate more 
closely the relative aspects under which the individiiaJ pre¬ 
sentment is posed. On Bliicher's monument, for example, 
which has been raUed to him here In Berlin, we find both 
the genius of Fame and Victory, allhough. havi^ regard to 
the general treatment of the wTir of Itbemtion, this allegoncal 
aspect is once more set aside by means of a 3uri« of par¬ 
ticular scenes such aa the depaTture of the army, its march, 
and victorious reium. Ge^raUy speaking, however, where 
the subject of sculpture is portraiture the scul^itor will 
avail himself gladly of allegorical representation as oGering 
to the simplicity of his central figure the contrast of environ¬ 
ment and variety. The ancients on the other hand, on their 
sarcoph^ for esamplef more frequently made use of general 
mythological representations of such figures as Sleep, Death, 
and the like. 

Allegory generally is far less common in the antique 
than it is in the romantic art of the MiiMc Ages^ although 
it must be added that such romance as it possesses is not 
really referable to allegory* The frequent appearance of 
allegorical conception at this mrticular epoch of human 
history is to be thus explained. From a ceiiaiji point of 
view we find that the content of the Middle Ages is pre¬ 
occupied with particiiljxr types of individuality and the 
personal aims^ generally focussed in love and honour^ and 
r<^ulting in vows, wanderings, and adventures, which are 
common to them* [ndividuols of this type and the events 
of such lives invariably oHer the imagination a wide scope 
for the inventive faculties, and the composition of accidental 
and capriciously imagined collisions and their resolution^ 
On the other hand, in direct contrast to this motley show of 
worldly adventure we have the universalt taking it here as 
the stability of the onlinary relations and conditions of life* 
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a. uiiiver^ v^hich \s nQt^ was the case m the ancient 
wDfldp individualized in the figures of self-subststent gods; 
consequently we find it freely and naiuraJly emphasized in 
independent isolation as such umvcrszilityaion^ide of these 
particular types of personality and their specific modes of 
appearance and activity. If the artist therefore happens to 
have before his mind the genend conditions of life we 
have adverted to« and ussuming that he is desirous of 
giving artiatic embodiment to them in some form other than 
the accidental mode common to his age, that he wishes, in 
short, to emphasize their univcradiiy^ he has no other alter- 
native than to accept the allegoricaL type of presentmenl* 
This is precisely what wc find in the sphere of religion. 

The Virgin Mary, Christ, the actions and dramatic ev^ents 
of apostolic history^ the saints with their penances and 
martyrdoms^ are^ it is true, even here individualities in the 
full sense; but Christendom is al^ to an equal extent con¬ 
cerned with the general conceptions of abstiact spirtlual 
qualities, such as wilt not comply with the concrete defini¬ 
tion of actual persons inasmuch as the relation of urn- 
^rsaJ//v IB precisely the mode under which they aru [^re- 
BCJited, of which examples are Love, Faith, and Hope+ And 
generally the truths and dogmas of Oiristcndom are inde¬ 
pendently cognized by the religious cotisdousness, and a 
main interest even of their poetry consists in this that these 
doctrines are emphasized in their unwers^ aspect, that 
Truth is known and believed in as truth. In that 

case, howcvcTi it ts necessary that the concrete presentation 
should remain; a subordinate factor, Itself extema] to the 
content^ and all^ory h just the form which satisfies this 
Wntiil in the easiest and roost sufficient way. Conformably 
to this the divme comedy of Dante Is full of allegorical 
matter. Theology, for example, in this poem is run togethci- 
in furi-on with the image of his beloved lady Beatrice. This 
personification, however, wavers in the lines of its delinealion; 
and this uncertainty of outline Is that which constitutes the 
beauty of it, and places it halfway between genuine allege^ 
and a vision of his youthful love* In the ninth year of his 
life he looked on her for the first time: she appeared to him 
no daughter of mortal men, but of Cod. Hia fiery Italian 
nature conceived a passion for her, which the years failed to 
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eilinguksh^ And conKioii5 tliat it «iW she who awoke In 
Him the genius of poetry he finaliy sets himself the tnakf 
after he hjid Lo^ in her that which was most loved in the 
fait^t flower of iu promise, of composing that wonderful 
tnonument of the roost indmate and personal fcligion of his 
heart in the poedc mastetpicce of his lift 


MetaphdKp Image» SlHlLE 

The fAird sphere of content attached to the riddkand the 
allegor)^ consists in the geneiaily. The riddle 

veiled the still independently cogtiii^ significance and the 
mode of its shaping in cognate^ albeit heterogerteons and dis- 
tanily placed traits of delmition was still of most impottance- 
All<^ory on the contrary^ emphasized ihe perspicuity of the 
significance so strongly as the predominant ainij that the 
penoniheation and its attributes appear deposed to the rank 
of mere signs. ITie imaged thing now connects this clanty 
of allegorical ojepression with that impulse of the riddle to 
envtsaae the significance which stands out clearly before the 
tnind m the form of an externality cognate with it; the 
result, however, is not that it giv-es rise to probkins which 
have first of all to be solved, hut rather that the imaged 
shape appears^ by ineaus of which the preconceived concep¬ 
tion is revealed with absolute transparency^ notifying itself 
as that which il redly is. 


(tf) 7^^ AfffafiAor 

1 he Jfnf point we have to draw attention to iu the 
is this^ ihat it may be accepted at once as 
essentially a simile^ in so far an it expresses -clfsar and self- 
subsislent significance in a similar phenomenon of reality 
comparable with it. In the compamon. as such, however, 
both sides of the comparison, tlm is the real meanir^ and 
the image, are definitely kepi apart from each olber^ while 
crti the contrary in the metaphor this separation, albeit it is 
essentially present, is wa/ as yet clearly For this 

reason :\jistoLle long ago distinguish^ coinpaHson and 
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EiicUphor by his ^LiUement that a '‘" how ” is added to the 
former which is absent from the latter^ In. other words the 
metaphorical eipression specifies but eni aspect^ the image. 

In the contest^ howcveri to which the image is attached# 
the real significance which is intended lies so near that 
it is at the same time immediately asserted widiout any 
direct separation of it from the image- When it is saidi 
for example: the Spring-time of these chectSj^or'^a sea of 
we are inevitably forced to accept such an eipres- 
fiion as an image rather than an actual fact# an image wh(^ 
significance the contest at the same time cspressly desig¬ 
nates. In ihe symbol atid allegory the relation of aelual 
meaning to csiemal form is not asserted either so initne- 
diateJy or necessarily- From ihc fact that an Egyptian stair¬ 
case consists of nine stages^ and a hundred other cirenm- 
stances of similar pregnancy, it is only the adept# the con¬ 
noisseur, and the professor who will derive a symbolical sig¬ 
nificance, and doubtless will scent out and discover much 
that is both mystical and symboliotl into the borgoiti^ which 
is so much ingenuity of research thrown away for the reason 
that what b discovered 11 not theru. This may have hap¬ 
pened often enough to my honoured friend Creutzer, no 
less than our lailer-day Piatonlsts and the commentators of 
Dante 

{1^ In range and variety of form it is irapossihle to 
mchau&l the resources of metaphor; its dfihnitionp however, 
is simple. It b a wholly abbreviated comparison, in which 
we find, as a fact, image and significarvcc are not as yet set 
in opposition to one another, but only the image is inito- 
duced by it; at the same time, however, the meaning which 
is thus attached to the image is not its real meaning; this is 
as it were e^^ed, and by virtuu of the content tn which it 
b set we are enabled to recognize the si^ificance which is 
Tcally intended in the image itself, albeit that meaning is 
not expressly asserted- 

For the reason, however, that the meaning that ls thus 
rendered iniellipble under the image only comes to light by 
virtue of the context# the significance which is expressed in 
metaphor cannot claim the iniix^rtance of an independent 
artistic presentation; their nic^c of appearance b purely 
incident^t ^ that metaphors, in a still more emphatic dc- 
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gree, gui only be employed ns the cJitcrtml erEtbcllbbment 
ment of an essentially independent work of art. 

The meiaphor is mainly used in ihe escpi^ions of 
speech, w'hidi we may usefully consider in relation 
under the following asp<?ets. 

(fla) In the first place every language includes within its 
own compass a host of metaphors, ^ llidy arise from the 
fact that a word, which in the first instance merely desig¬ 
nates something entirely sensooua, is carried o^-cr into a 
spiritual sphere, Grasp^^'^ **and generally a 
number of words connected with the processes of thought, 
have in regard to their original meaning a content that 
is wholly sensuous^ which is consequently abandoned and 
exchanged for the meaning applicable to mind; the first 
nicaning is sensuous, the second spirituaL 

(^} By degtees^ however, the metaphorical aspect dis¬ 
appears In the general use of such a word, wbicli as the 
current coin of language is converted from an expression 
which U not strictly accurate to one that ts so, the eBbcl of 
this process being that imago and import, owing to the 
habitual frequency with which the latter is only conceived 
in the foniter, cease to differ from one another, auid the 
image merely Linmcdiately presents the abstract signiricancc 
itself instead of a concrete mode of vision 

Whtn we take, for example^ the word “ grasp ^ in the senw 
applicable to mental life it entirely escapes us that there is 
any sensuous relation implied between the hand and ex¬ 
ternal objects*' In Ihiug Languages this distinction between 
genuine metaphor and words which already through usage 
have fallen to the level of a mere means of expression h 
readily established; the reverse is the case with dead 
languages^ for the reason that here mere etymology is un¬ 
able finally to bring our minds to a dcciiiion, inasmuch and 
in so far as the question does not depend on the original 
source of that word, and its gciieraJ development in speech, 
but first and foremost on the fact whether a word which 

* In iIk Geniiiui/twj^v, 

^ AMsc^a^maj^* That iij n quality Of fealUffi lha,t 

bcloDgs to the pheaamcui of the omcrele woitd of pereeptioa 

* Of course this U not so in the English equlvnleutt where ihE firTmafy 
fcnsc b Kiill Emiceriah 
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baa ail ihu appearance of being used in a picttirc&quc and 
metapboncai sense had or had not already tost by habitual 
usage under a meaning applying exclusively to spirit^ and 
in the speech when aiive^ its llrst sensuous signibcance and 
been a!:sorbed wholly in that higher sense. 

(yy) VVben this takes place the invention of new 
me^pborSf which are the exuiiszve product of the poedcal 
imagination becomes for the brst time a vital necessity, 
lliat in which this invention is mainly concerned consists 
j 5 ^/ in transfemng the phenomena^ activities^ and con¬ 
ditions of a higher level of fact in a way that illustrates ihe 
content of less important matedal, and in bnnging to Light 
signifiamces of such inferior matter m the form and image 
which stands above them. The organic, for examplcj is by 
itself essentially of higher importance than the inorganic^ 
and to carry forward that which has no life within, the range 
of vital phenomenal enhances its expres^lom We may illus¬ 
trate this with the saying of Fetdiisi: “ The keenness of my 
sword det&un the brain of the lion, and dri/fAs the dark 
blood of the courageous.'^ In a yet more enhanced degree 
we find the same result when that which hs of Nature and 
sensuous is imaged, and thereby raised and ennobled in the 
form of ipfri/ua/ phenomena. So we have such common 
tttms of speech as smiling fields^"* and or 

in the language of Cfllderon: *■ The waves sigA beneath the 
burden of ships.'^ In these examples that which exclusively 
applies to humanity is diverted lo the egression of Nature. 
The latin poets use such metaphoHi^ language often 
enough, as we may find in ouf Viigil, Lake the example: 
Quum grmdUr tufisis gimit ana {Georg., iii, 131). 

Conversely and in the s^nd place that which pertains to 
mind is brought In the same way more close to our powers 
of vision through the image of natural objects. Such fandful 
presejiiaXions, however^ can very readily degenerate into 
mere trifling and far-fetched conceits^ when that which is 
essentially without life receives notwithstanding every 
appearance of Lndividualiij’j and really spintual activities 
are assigned 10 It with peifect sedonsnoss. The Italians 
more especially have given themselves over to illusive 
trickery of this kindj and even Shakespeare is not wholly 
fnx from them, as in that passage from Richard IV* 
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{[Act V, sc. i), where he makes the King say la the Queen 
on p&itlrlg! 

Pot why, ihe seii«Iss braiitii will sympaililic 
The iccent qf ihf lang^ie 

Afld tn fiflmpiiaiwi Wrtp ihe filne out S 
AsJ fiOEne will fftoum in tthcf, wfmc C0W-hli£:is 
Fot the dffpMing ^3^^ a. nghlful 

(y) Fiitally, if we lock at the aim and Lnlet^ of that 
which is metaphoricaJ^ Ihe fiisl thing which strikes m in 
that a woed in the strict sense Ls an independently intcUigible 
espression^ the metaphor otherwise. The question 
quendy presents itself, wUai is the reason of this ^ iwofold 
means of expression* ori to pot it anothm wayi why is it that 
we have the metaphorical which essentiaily implies this 
dhision? The common explanation is that metaphors are 
used to give vivacity to poetioil compositionp and ihw 
animating elfect is the ground tn virtue of which Heyne, m 
partioihr. insists on their value. The vivacity consists m 
the support they olTer to imaginative vision in the direction 
of dear definition^ dives^g the word, which is always 
something generalised^ of its purely indehnite character, and 
bringing Ft home to sense by means of an image, No doubt 
a greater degree of vivacity is to be found In metaphors 
in the strict expresions of ordinary speech; genuine vitalityp 
however, is not to be sought for in rnetaphors, whether in 
isolation or combinadoUp w^hose hguialtye plasticity* it is LniCi 
may frequently include a relaiiDn, which by good chance 
attaches at the sarne lime to the expresrion an increased 
perspicuity and a higher definition, but quite as often* if 
every detail of the process of thought ia thus figuratively 
emphasized in isolation., makes the whole unwieldy* over- 
loading it thus with its empbasis on aingulw aspects. 

The genius of metaphorica] dietiom is consequcnlly, as 
we shall have to eluci^lc more closeljr in our ccmsideratioTi 
of sireiltj, to be regarded as respondiitg to a need and 
potency of mind and the emotional life, which will not rest 
^tisfied with that which is entirely simple, ordinary, and 
homely, but make an effort beyond this and over mlo some¬ 
thing more recondite tinder the attraction which distinction 
offers and the impulse to co-ordinate contiusled effects, This 
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binding (cgether has itsflif again various causes^ which mau 
he not]lira follows. 

(ftn) /w/j we ba¥e it for the salce of an elTecL 

The einptionaJ life, under the pressure EWid itiovement of Its 
Fusions, gives visible utterance to these forces by meam of 
the piling up of sensuous image. More than thls^ it strive.^ 
to its own whirl and tumble^ or persistence in the 

ideas which crowd upon it by means of a sjtiiilar letting 
Itself go into phenomena cognate with such a condition, and 
Its Own free EUavement among images of the greatest variety* 
In Cdderon*s supplication to the Cross Julia utters the 
fol owing words when she looks upon the dead body of hta- 
only just deceased brother, and her lover, Eusebio, the man 
w'ho has killed lisatdo, stands before her: 

O diAi t miglit cIqh ftw FFer 

btood bmgti4fLk£5f 

Blood whidl crEw for vcngCAim With hi 
noodina %Xmm of poiple Acmcral 
VVoulct ilul 1 ciotiW dcccq ibtrt panJcui^ 

In the rush of lain ibot blind thcet 
Wouudi and cy« ait mouths which swallow 
Ud which seek adEBLEtJinct dcror, etc. 

With a sHU more vehement burst of passion Eusebio starts 
back (rom the sight of her, when Julia finally U for sur- 
rendering herself to him, as he escbiiiis ; 

Ftaniin^ iMrks thine Eyebelli tcsiien 
tvery Mgh b hrouh that searches.: 
tv«fy woj-d ll a yplcflnn^ 

Bvciy hair a lighlitifig, 

Every wwtl h Daub, and every 
Soft ii E [ciri own uiguish; 

Sach ihe hoeiCf fiki within rac 
^ “O iwfy] 

Cmafi* ihy booput curd a 


Adding 

witif jrainediatcly confronting it, and 

exp^ion barely lays to rest tts own tumult. 

ihffir iklT"^ mtionale of the meutphorical consists in 
his that the human soul, after adding to its own depth by 
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this the m-orion of its cwn lif& into the varied survey of 
obifxts cognate with is stirred at the same time to cast 
itself free of the eJitemality of such object^ to the eitent 
tiutt it seeks to rediscover itself in irhat is externa!; it trans¬ 
routes that external in its own free activity^ and by clothing 
bcAh iisolf and its passions m the forms of beautyi piocloiros 
furthermore its power to present \n visible Bcmblance its 
own exaltation above the Iwe fact. 

(yy) A fMrd ground of ^gurative expression^ and one of 
at l^t eqiml forcci may be found in the purely ribald ex* 
ubenuice of the phanta^*, rrbich is unable to set before us 
an object in its own outlines for what they are worth, or a 
signihcance in its unadorned simplicity^ but on all occasions 
hikers after some concrete embMiment cognate with itp or 
is ovemiitstcrcd by the ingenuity of a personal caprice, 
which, in order to escape the commonplace^ abandons itself 
to the charms of the piquant novelty^ a caprice that is nevei 
satisfied until it has di^vered for us points of aMnity in 
material the most remote apparently from that before us, and 
has thereby related the same to the most distant objects. 

And We may here observe that it is not so mvich the 
and f&rfu style generally as the style of the t^assit 
world in contrast with that of later periods which presents 
such a marked dilferencein the preeminent imponartce they 
attach to genuine or roetapboncal expression respectively* 
It Is not merely the Greek philosophers, such as Fkto and 
Aristotle, or the great historians and orators, such as Thucy¬ 
dides and Demosthenes^ but also the great pcKts, Homer 
and Sophocles, who* albeit we find examples of the simile 
in all them, remain on the whole, and without exception, 
constant m the use of their direct form of expression.' Their 
plastic severity and sterling substance will not permit them 
such a multifarious prcKduct^ as is bound up with the use of 
metaphor, nor will it suFer them, even for the sake of 
gathering the so-called flowers of expressiont to waver fitfully 
in devious ways from their ideal mintage of the completely 
simple and co-ordinate result as of one metal cast in one 
mould. The metaphor, in fact, is always an interruption to 
the logitcal course of conception and invariably to that ex¬ 
tent a distraction, because it starts images and bdngi them 
* Ui., "Of ciptcsBtmA in The itikt sense of the tmn.^ 
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together, which are not imniedialely connected with the sub¬ 
ject and Its signilicaiic^ and for this natson tend to a like 
c 3 Ctent to divert the attention from the same to matter 
cognate with themselves, but strange to both* The prose of 
ancient writers in the extraordinary clarity and hexibility of 
its utterano^ and their poetry In the repose of its completely 
unrulded conlentr^ are equ^Iy removed From the frequent 
use of metaphor by modem writers. 

On the other hand It is particularly Iti the East, and 
above alt the later literature of Mohammedan poetry, which 
mak^ use of the indirect or fl^rative modes of CKp^eS5jdUp 
aiicb indeed, finds them essuntiaL I'he same thins may be 
sa*d, if less emphatically, of modem European litcralure. 
The djclion of Shakespeare, for Instance, is full of metaphor. 
The Spaniard^ too, are very fund of ihis fiowery region, 
and, indeed, have wandered off into it to the point of the 
most tasteless exaggeration and superfluity. Jesm Paul falls 
under the samu charge* Goethe by virtue of the equal 
strength and clarity of kis vision to a Iejss exten t, Schiller^ 
how'evefp ts even in his prose exceedingly rich both in 
image and uietapbori In his case this is rather due to his 
cflTort to bring really profound ideas within the range of the 
Ima^native vision without being forced to expound oIL they 
Imply for the mind in the technical language of philosophy* 
We behold and find there the essential unity of the specula¬ 
tive reason reflected on the mirror of life as it stands 
before us- 


{^) TAi 

We may place the rincr^ midway between the metaphor 
and the simile, Tt has, in fact, so dose on afl^nity with the 
metaphor that we may regard it as merely a metaphor fit//y 
an aspect whidh at the same time marks its very 
close resemblance to the simile; there Is^ however, this dis^ 
tinctiofl, that in the case of the image as sueh the sig^ 
nilicance is not set forth in its independent opposition to 

* /#r aMij^afalUntlir Si»»^ The ihat 

aednm ilBclf cofELptetcly uirmicb Uie (±itm'm elauiE irpose, 

* Attr/tiArSfAff ei:plirit In aU iti detfiU. 
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tbi! concTiite extarrmJ object eJtjjressly compared with it. 
That which we terco the image ariseii when tw'o phenomena 
or conditiQoSf which by themselves stand substantially apai% 
pkced in cgnairiEncc so thal: one condition supplies the 
si^Ificance wluch is made LntolUgibLc by meam of the other. 
The firsts that is to sayp tlae futidamenul m^dns qf the defini¬ 
tion constitutes here the relation of 
and U the tine of dwist&n of the spheres in thdr separation^ 
from which both the signifioince and its image are deduced; 
amd that which is common to them, the qii^ities and rela¬ 
tions and so forth, are not, as In the syroSolt the indefinite 
universal and subkantive itself, but the self-defined con¬ 
crete existence on the one side no less than on the other. ^ 

(ij) Under a rektion such as this the In^e may possess 
as its signiJlcatice a whole senes of conditions, actiiiiies, 
contrasts, and modes of e^dstcncot and manlfi^t the same 
tlirou|$h a series of a similar nature from an independent if 
cognate source, without emphasizing in so many words die 
significance as such within the limits of the imagitr- f*he 
poem of Goethe, entitled -^'I'he Song of Mahomet,^' is of 
this kind. It is merely the title here which shows us diat m 
the iinagu of a rocky water-spring which, in the freAhness uf 
youth, leaps over the clifi^s edge into the abyss, and which 
tlien spreads away with the rush of tributary spHngs down 
the plain, ever and anon taking up rratcmil rivers, which 
further a name to localitit^s, and sees whole towns 
subject to its gloiy^ until it finally bears in the tumult¬ 
uous folds of its rapturous heart all these splendours, the 
brothers, its poss^ions, its children, to the great source 
that awaits them—it is, we repeat, merely the title which 
explains to us that tn this comprehensive and mdiant image 
of n mighty river we have ^e first bold appeoiance of 
Mahomet,, then the rapid spread of his teaching, and, finally, 
the deliberately planned attempt to bring all nations to the 
faith set forth with such singular directness. We may 
view in a similar way many of the Xenien of Goethe and 
Schillerj those sentences edged in part with scorn^ but as 

* Daj JFjrjfr-wAr>j^_yiJ i 

^ 1 Ewe the litml irm^latipn. 1 prHUiitc a TniHc iiuell%lhte nne 
would bp *^biii fljctud edsttnee in iu jHdr-dcfincd conerrtenem'' Tht 
piKiEC U not eiiy to follow. 

n L 
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ohtn the mere vehicle of good spirits^ whEch dung ai 
the poblb and iu weak aijthpfre in parUcnlar. Take the pair 
of disddies which foUoWi as an example: 

StPle kneleStij wif StlKtett Kuihlen uad ^wefeU 
^sften R^ren, gtTsUr nun auefa 4^ Feuciwudrk cuch: 

Einigc ah Icncklende kugeln und niudete lUndcn, 

l^luKke aach vrnfen n^ir mt ^tdelend day Ayg* m errreuj:;u^ 

Ay, we have in truth seen not a few rt»ckct5 of this order 
changed (o dull ash* to the e?(ceeding entcrtaintimnE of the 
better half of public opinion, only too delighted when the 
rabbl-c of cotnmonplace and miserable quajityp which had 
for a long time spr^cagled it far and wide and Laid down 
the taw^ received a genuine smack in the mouth and a 
bucket of cold water over its piecjons body into the bargain. 

(3) In these last examples then? is^ however^ already a 
aspect brought to view^ which in our considexation of 
the image should be emphasized. In other words the con¬ 
tent is in these cases an imfwidtdn/ w'hich acts^ brings before 
us objects, experiences specific states, etc^ and then is tU' 
Pected in the not as such a subject, but merely with a 
reference to hh particular actions, w^orktngs, and experiences^. 
The individual himself as subject is, on the contraryp, intro¬ 
duced without an image, and it is only hia actions and rub' 
tious strictly viewed which conuin the fomi of indirect 
expression. Hent:, tc^ as in the case of the image genertilly, 
U Is not the significaiice which is separated fiom its 
mcNdc of embodimenl;, but the subject is alone set forth in¬ 
dependently^ while the definite content of that subject 
receives at the same time the form of an inmge; and the 
result is that the subject is Imagined in such n way as 
though it was itself the means which supplied the imaged 
form of theJr existence to the objects and actions in ques¬ 
tion. Tim metaphorical relation is^ in fact, ascribed to the 
individual subject expressly named. This confusion^ or at 
least interfusion of the direct and indirect modes of expres- 

' ^ilenl we f^ivde^ qp wboa* ultpcEev, not] sulphur, 

Sei ihc iniq Goo4 frieni \ How did mt cracker find ^n? 

Sciikif u illucrilruLc batb swed prodlsiuiu wKEIe vChcffc dpEnlal, 
Mnny we flashed in our Fun Eitn^y ihe tye to delight- 
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^on haJS TrequciiUy been the ^ubjf^ct of adverse; cri^ickm, 
blit ffi! do not Tind very solid ground to support iL* 

(y) Oriiintals are to an extiaordmry degree distinguished 
by the bold use they make of this type of imagery. 1'liey 
will unite toflelher and intertwine in on^* image entirery 
imifpendtfii Tonus of existence. Take for example this 
sentence of Hafiz: “The Ijfe-couree of the world is a blood¬ 
stained dagger^ and the drops which fall thereTroni are 
crowns.^ Or that other: “The sword of the sun drips in 
the red of morning with the blood of Night, over which it 
has won the victory.*' Or again thisi “No one has yet 
drawn aside the vdl from the cheeks of thought os Hafis 
since the day when the tips of the locks of the Word's bnde 
were ctiTled" The meaning of this image may be apparently 
thus expanded^ Thought is the bride of the word; so 
Klopstock calls the woM the twin-bioiher of Thought, aud 
since thb bride has been adorned by num with delicately 
turned words, no one h Hkdy to be more competent than 
Hafis to suifer the thought thus adorned to appear in the 
clarity of its unveiled beauty. 


{r) Simi/e 

From this last type of imagery we may proceed without a 
break to the coiu^ideration of For in the image we 

already find the initial appearance of the independent and 
inuigekKt expression of this significance, the subject of thu 
ima^e bdng here designatecL The two types are, however^ 
distinguished by this that in the simile everything which 
exclusively manifests the image in a figurative fonti is 
furthermore able to receive an independently snbsisiunt 
mode of expression as sigtiificance, which thereby appear? 
alongside of its image and ts placed in comparison with the 
The metapbor and image declare the significances 
without making that declftration explicit, so that it h only 

' t Tifhl tbti aEuilyvU of the mvrr rhao miml^di^oill 1^9 follow, 
[ luT'c theieftitc mmt my ttaiulAiVu^i very litcnt I must confess thii 
this dahaceJon between the and ihc meup^of appears tu rk 

rmib^f xm Bxaniple frf saUleLy lan llcsvl'i^ part^ orm« wmic might 
4 ay* aa effort to make what h vktully only a verbal (futinciian com- 
H pood to a more real dlffcrcoct oT Idea. 
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the coiitest, in which cither metaghor or imogt: which 

shows without daguise what their meaning vcntably is in^ 
tended to be- In the simile^ on tht conlfaTy^ both 
miage and significansy^ albeit no doubt we find at one tJffije 
it is the iitisigOi and at another the significance w*^nicn is 
most dearly and fully emphasixedj are kept complotdy 
apart and set forth each in its isolarion, and only then, and 
in such sevcTation are related to one another m virtue of 
the simiiariti of iheir content. 

Viewed in this relation it is possible to chatacteruu: the 
simile as to some extent merely a vain rYpefiftm, in so far, 
tliai ii as one and the same content is reproduced m a 
twofold, or it may be threefold Of fourfold form. In rartp too, 
wc may even see in it a frequently wearwme tor 

the reason that the significance is already there as an inde¬ 
pendent ractOTp and requires no further mode of fige ration 
to render tt intelligibk. The question consequently presses 
upon m here with even more insistence than in the caM_ ol 
ShViraage nuitaphor. whai esswdal iniere^l andobjL-cl 
there may be in the employment of isokted example or a 
whole number of similea. For llieir ikc is nol to be iusuRj-d 
on the commonly received ground of niere vivacity, and the 
contention ihat they increase the lucidity of cxprtsaion vmi^ 
assist ns just as litlk- On the contrary' atnilte make a pjj<r 
onlv loo frequently insipid and overweighic^ and an 
or metaphor by itself can possess a clanty fully 
iiounecd wiihotii there being any preyious neces^y «o 
aitach the significance to cither as somethmg still outwe- 
We must consequently conceive the objetl of thomnlc 
to consist in this, that the subjective lou^^lllatlon * the 
poet, however much it has brought home to the tlpsls 
l^sciousiiess the content, which it seeks to 
disdnciive emphasis according to its uioreabstr^t genpmy 
andetpresses it in this universal aspect, yet it finds'«lf 
equally under a constraint to seek out a concrete fot' 
itTatid to envismai/e for itself in the phenomena of se^ W 
which already is clearly before the mind as lU significJicc. 
I^ked at in this way we shaU find that the simile < «□ 
less than the image and the metaphor, mdjcattve t the 
bravery which invariably distinguishes imaginative p^er 
- Tlukl u llw tiaijkljittciUy pci^rul. 
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when it faces Us object, it nmtters not ^hal, it may be a 
single object of senBe-perDepdoiij a dcbriUe condition, or a 
general signiiacancie—the enterprise* that is* to bind logetlier 
with its own actiinty that which lies lemote from it in its ex¬ 
ternal environment, and by so doing to carry away by force 
objects of the greatest and nnite them to the interest 

w hich its unified content possesses, and generally to annex to 
the matter in hand a whole w^orld of diversilied phenomena. 
And this power of the imagination continually to hnd out 
the new plasde shape, and cement together helerc^eneoiis 
material by means of the relations and associations of sense 
ift, in general terms, also the rational basis of the simile. 

(4 In the jirtf place, then, this impulse to compare can 
find satisfaction simply by virtue of the detnand which it 
satisfies, w'iibout bringing to light, that is to say, anything 
elite in the brilliancy of Its images than the bravery of the 
iinagination itself And this is but the same thing as that 
revelry^ of imaginative power, which* mote jxirticuhirly in 
the East, with all the easy-going tranquillity of the South 
regales itself in the wealth and splendour of its images nor 
seeks any other object, while it seduces the hearer to give 
himself up to the same spirit. At the same lime we are 
frequently astounded by the amaEing force, with which the 
poGi surrendert himself to Ideas of the most startling con¬ 
trasts, and displays a cunning of combination which far 
e?{ceeds all the elTort of mere witdness as an indication of 
genius. Calderon, too, supplies us with many comparisons 
of this type, more paitictdarly in his pictures of important 
and splendid pageants and festive processions, in his descrip¬ 
tions of chargers and cavaliers, or in his reference to ships^ 
which on one occasion he calls birds without pinions, and 
tish without fins.” 

A and more inti mate aspect of these com- 

|>arisons is that in virtue of which wc find them to be a 
iariy ifig fym^ and the same object, which becomes thereby 
the Hul^tajiiioi centre of a series of other ideas remote from 
it, by poindog to or illuminating which the interest of the 
content compared ri?cetvef a tangible increase. 

This protmciion of the interEst round one contre may be 
explained in several ways. 
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(ucf) As ihe? jfrrjf wt niay draw attention to the 
□r die soui ill the content^ which is the source of its 

and which attaches [tseJf so iniimately to ^hat it is 
unable lo detach itself from the pemiaiient interest thus 
excited. We may at the same lime observe that a funda¬ 
mental di(Terence once more assem itself in this respect 
between the poetty of the East and the Wost resembling 
that we have alieadj^ advened to our discussion of Panthe¬ 
ism. In other words the Oriental is tn his absorption less 
dominated by the personal reladortt and consequently with¬ 
out the languish and yearning of self-interest; his Longingi 
such as it isp remains a more Impersonal delight in the 
object under comprason* and consequently more of a con¬ 
templation^ He looks about him with a free n>indt sees in 
everything which suntiunds hini^ everything which stirs 
either his mental faculties or his heart, an existing image tjf 
that which actively concems hb sense-life and his spiritual 
forcesp and with which he abounds^ This type of the 
imagination wbkh is free from all mete sdf-obsession, de¬ 
livered, I mean, from all morbid Introspection discovers its 
satisfaction in the hgurative conception of the object iiselfj 
and most of all when that objectp by virtue of the corn- 
prison instituted, is extolled, exulted, and declared in Hnc 
with that which Is most glorious and beautifuL The West 
is in general contrast more remote from this impersonuL 
spiritp and in its grief and pain more tndined to languish 
and yecim itself away. 

This daflpng, as we may call it, Is then pre-eminenlly an 
interest of the finp/uma/ more particulajiy of love, 
which delights to take refuge in the objects of its suSering 
and its raptures; and as o^en as it hnd% itself unable to 
break loose from such feelings finds naught that is wearb 
some in the task of repainting the object ever anew. Thu 
lover is above all things the prodigal in wishes, hopes, and 
ever changing conedtB, Among such conceits we have to 
reckon the simile, to which love and the emotions general ty 
have recouisEp all the more readily foi the reason that they 
take up tmd absorb the entire soul, and are them selves the 
indcpeiideiitly motive source of comparison. Whatever is 
their immcdiaie content, is^, tliat is to say, a bcaulSful object 
arrested in its singularity, whether it be the mouthp the cyu, 
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the liair of the beloved. Iti such a state the human soul 
is active^ restlessp and the states of joy and pain aie ntdthcr 
withont life nor in tepose, but Full of activity and motion^ are 
up and down, which at least is continuous in this that !t is 
for ever bnngmg all matetial of whatf=ver kind into relation 
with the one eTnotional centre of the world of the hdflit- in 
other words the interest of comparison has its toot in the 
feeling itself, which Is insistently conscioua of the fcet, for 
eiamplet that there are other objects in Nature which are 
beautifulp or have given rise to pain and so On. Conse¬ 
quently love draws these objects with the aid of the simile 
into the sphere of its own content, and makes the same 
wider and more universal thereby. If the object of the 
simile is, however, entirely in its fitaUri^ formp and 

brought into juxtaposition with objects of a similar nature, 
we shall find, and particularly so where similes of ihis^^rt 
are piled one on the top of another, that such a composition 
is due to emotion of a still rather superficial order, and to 
refiection equally wanting in depth; the result will be Xh^i 
the variety which roerety plays round an cxterniil material 
will readily appear lo us insipid and of no vital inter^t^ 
b^use we have here no spiritual relation iiilerpeRClrating 
it. We may illustrate such an effect from the fourth chapter 
of the Song of Solomon where we find the w ords: Behold 
thou art lair^ my love; beholdp thou art fair; thou hagt 
doves’ eyes within thy locks; thy hair is as a flock of goats 
that appear from mount (Jilead. Thy teeth are like a flock 
of thai are even shorn, which came up from the 

washing, whereof evaj'one bear twins, and none is barr^ 
among them. Thy Ups are like a thread of s^tlet, and thy 
speech Is comely: thy temples arc Uke a piece of pome¬ 
granate within thy locks. Thy neck is like a lower of Da^d 
builded for an armoury, whereon there hang a thousand 
bucklers, all shields of mighty men. 'I'hy tvo breasts are 
like two young rocs that are twins, which feed among the 
lilies.' Until the day break and the shadows flee away." 
This ndivttf is to be met with in many of the cumpai Isons 
of Ossian. Take for csample the words: “Thou art as snow 
on. the heather; thine hair is as mist on the kromla, when 

' In ilie Gtiaian ihr is cunilnuMr* Oar v«i.Wp iclcutif 

)>ivH atmthcf re^iliflC to tbr Il«ttreH', 
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he eurh himseLT up on the rock^ glistens toward the 
gleain in the H'est; thine su'ms are as two arrows in the Imlls 
of the mighty Fin^.^ 

Of the same kind^ only here in wholly a rhL*torica1 way, 
are the foilowini wemis 0\id places in the nioutb of Poly¬ 
phemus (Met xiii^ vv, jSg-So^): ^'Thou art more whitCi O 
Galatc^ than the leaf of the snow-white meadowlandj more 
bloomiTig than the fields^ more slender than the elm; mote 
bnlliani than glass, more aroh than the tender httle roebuck j 
smoother than the shell ever-polished by the sea; more 
dear than \MnteFs sun, or the shade in Summer; nohicr 
than the fniit-tr-ec, mom comely than the lofty plane." And 
so on through all the nineteen hexameters, a description not 
wanting in rhetorical beauty, but as the presentation of an 
emotion, which muses little interest, itself effually lacking 
in interest. 

We may find many examples Of this style of comj;fflrison 
in Calderon, although a halt, by the way, of this kind is 
mote suitable to l^cal emotion simply, and fetters the march 
of drama far too insistently, if h ts not actually motived by 
the subject-matter. I>on Juan, for instancef dudng the pro¬ 
gress of the action, describes at length in this way the h^uly 
of a veiled lady whom he had followed. This is what he says 
to a third person: 

N^ah^Ieu In deipite aihI often 

Thioflfih the groM amJ barriered darictiesfl 

Of I hat iatranBlucenl vdl, 

yUulwtl a lurut of fbeen moai iplnid^d, 

MUlrw pore of me acid HJy, 

Friflc»,s to whose maichleu aloiy 
the snow^i cietim paid obeiiaoce, 

Slave all mork or Acthiop tnouldlng. 

The matter is wholly difTerent, however, when any one 
capable of /ff&fiuitd emotion, expresses hb life through 
images and similes, in which the most secret folds qf 
spintual feeling are unveiled, the soul here cither identifying 
itself with some scene of external Nature, or making such a 
scene the counterfeit of a spintuaJ content. Wc may cite 
Osslan once again in illustmtion of this better tuc of iinngc 
and compaTison, although the range of objects which serve 
him in such aimilitudc is jejune, mainly jcstricied to clouds. 
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sturtds, trees^ strearnsj thistles, grasses, and other facts 
equally obvious^ Here is orto of them; ** ITie Present * brings 
joy to tis, 0 Fingal; it is as the sim on KiornlAt when die 
hunter has mourned its absence a whole year long and now 
it breaks forth from the clouds " In another pa^ge of the 
same writer we find these words; ** Did not Ossbin hearken 
but now io a voice? Is it then the vote* of the days ihai arc 
no longer? Ofttiines, oft as the evening suns^ comes the 
memory of tim^s that are gone Into my soul.'* And for 
another instance take this bit of namtioiii ''Pleasant are 
the words of song, saith KuchulLini and dear to the heart 
arc the tales of times far away. They are as the quiet dew 
of the moming on the hill of the Toe-deer^ when the sun 
trembles faintly on hia ffank^ and the ptml lies motionless 
and blue in the dale.” In the case of Osskn this halting by 
the same emotions, and their aimilittides expresses the attitude 
of an old age which out of weariness and exhaustion turns 
to sorrowful and painful memories. And genemUy a recourse 
to comparisons ut evidence of an incLination to melancholy 
and effeminate emotiori. 'llie dcstrc and interest of such a 
soul lies far away and foregone; and lor this reason we find 
as a rule that, instead of bracing itself up manfullyp it yields 
to its longing to lose itself in something else- Many of the 
figurative expressions of Ossian consequently ate quite os 
much a response to this wholly personal mood as they are a 
reflection of ideas mostly of a moumfiil colourp and of the 
restricted circle beyond which he is unable to p^- 

But, conversely, it is quite possible that in so for 

as it is able to concentrate its forces on one content, despite 
its own unrest, with the object of finding a counterfeit of 
the soul in the natural world around it, may fiucti^te to and 
fro in a ^'aricty of images and similitudes, which are all 
purely cortcelti of the fancy over one and the same object. 
A fine example of this we Iwve in that monologue of Juliet 
from “Romeoand Juliet^” in which she apastrophixes the 
night as follou^i 

Come, night i owie Rqiiiki | came, ih^ ilay In ; 

For thxM will lb Hp<?n the wingii df night 
Vi'hlter than new mow cm ■ mtn'i back s 
Come, gent^ nighn comct l™ngf bladt-hrow'd nighr, 


= \Uf be a mEsytiiii for '‘thy prefience,*^ Jtrfti IrL^letd <ii die. 
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my KmDEo; and whtn lb,t I d iCi 
Ti^e Mm U3d cul hbn mil In LiLtSc tUkSt^ 

.-Vnd he will maJcc tha bet oflieavirn lO ^ne 
T^t aU world wItt be In Tnve wilh tlighl 
And pay no worship tp ihc gaiidi ion- 

(^ 3 jl) The similes of epic poeli^' as they tome before us 
over and over again in Homer sitand out in a marted eon- 
trast to the above type of almost purely lyrical simile m 
which sentiment is al^rbed in the heart of its content. In 
the Conner case the aim of the poetj when he may by any 
chance wish to dally with the comparative mode around 
some apetiiic object, ts,^ on the one hand, interested in rais¬ 
ing os over the active curiosity, expectancyt hope, md fear, 
by which we are moved relati^-ely to the scs'craJ situations 
and eatpioita of his heroes during the actual progress of 
events over, that is to say, the general coueurrendes of 
cause, action, and consequence, and in fixing our attention 
upon the images which he places before tis in their plastic 
repose, purely for pur contcmplat ion, serene as the works of 
sculpture. This reposej this absolution from the merely 
practical interest that we may enter into that which he 
places visibly before our eyes comes upon tis with all the 
more force in so far as everything with which he compares 
ihe object is taken fTom a field entirely remote from it. 
Moreover, this halting round the simile po&scsMS the further 
significance that by ttrtue of this kind of twofold painiiitg of 
the same object its importance is emphasized, and Is thus 
not pemiitted to be whirled away in the mere shifting stream 
of the song and the events it celebrates- Takc^ for example, 
what Homer says of AchUI^ when that hero, fired with 
anger, {confronts Aeneas Iliad," xs, w, 164* 75 ): 

whea Lbe hjmufal kip^ of («ci7e thrcaleifaDd lo be slain 

By ill the ecmtiLiy ap In tt Fint cmikea coy disctoM 
Pr?|»fe rc^biMiice, at lul wtieti anyone hum led 
bold upon him with his dait, he iben term yAwning heoil. 

Fell An^r in Mi Jawi, hli |;ieai hmrl f^wells, Kii fitem 

Tjubelh hit tlTCngth pp, uiici aod thighs waddle wilh ttEi],ies lO IcAcn 
Tlwll own powCT, hb glpw, he br leApi to 

ol killing I so hU ppwer iMn mus'd up lo hu wilt 
atehlicsi AchiUci, eorniag op to meet Aucbktei^ lop^ ^ 


1 CliAptAtnk (fomiklittn. 
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^^rtich in the same Spirit he speiiis of Pallas, when she 
averted the ajrrow which Pandaros had let against Mcne- 
biis{" Iliad,” iv\ 130-13^1): 

She did not fo^et hini, and warded olT the arrow e en 
as a rnmher flicks away some fly hrom her son, as he lies in 
sweet sliinil>eT+" 

And again forther on when the arrow, notwithstanding, 
wounds Meodaus (w, [41^146): 

Yet ferth Ihe brodd dimW, which did miu*h hk royal petwn grace, 

And ihcmM upon bb koiy skm, m dotli a. purple dye 
Laid, by a d«uc oC Caira, or lovdy Macday, 

On svoiy, wrcrtigbt in onuiiiMnU (o deck the cheeks of hnne; 

Which in her morrioFc rooffl mml lies whose bcautiei have sneh forM^ 
That Oic^ are wUhU nf ranny knirbti, but ne inch pred-oua 
Thai ihey are beps fnr bare* that draw iIk charioti of kings ; 

Which hotBC, to d«k'J, the chmrioteer esiccuts a enice loh^ ; 
tike these, m gracot the blood lipon thy wM ihi|na did ^wim, 

O MeocUus, etc.' 

(y) A motive cause of sbailes, quite distiiicl fmm tltal 
of purely imagitiattve riot as also the self-absoibed senti¬ 
ment or, under its other aspect^ the dallying round important 
objects with the figurative power of the fanc>v we have now 
to emphasize with particular refeiience to diamatLc poetryk 
The content of the drama is made up of the conHiel of 
passions^ activities, pathos, actions, and the accomplishoicni 
of the thing willed by the soul, a content which not^ as 
in the case of the epic, take the form of a nimtivc of past 
events, but the dramatic poet places the individuals them¬ 
selves before our eyes and makes them unfold their emotims 
personally bi an objective form, and their actions as taking 
place in the present: his mediate position between our^ 
liclves and the objects represented therefore ceases. Looked 
at from this point of view it would appear as though in order 
to make this presence in Nature cltsar to us a primary rt^ 
quirument of drama would be that the eTcpreation of passions 
and the vehemence of their grief, consternation, and delight 
should be painted as naturally as it was possible to paint it, 
and consequently the simile would be here out of plact 
To let individtiaJs, on the vety plane of tbeir action, in the 
full storm of eraolion^ and in the continuous strain of the 

'■ ChapmunU ifTitiiliiEtwi+ ^nnucwbpl an CKtefuion of the Greek it mutl 
Im aUmiued, 
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busy world, speak much in the language of metaphor or 
image is obiicuslyt ^^om the commonsensse point of view, an 
imnatimil proceeding and injurious lo the directne^ aimed 
an We are by the simile diverted from the immedmte 
sLtuattcnp and the character^ whose actions and emotions 
are involved in it, to something extemaJ and strange to j% 
which in short does not strictly belong to it^ as part of its 
own present; conf$equeatly the general course of the dialogue 
must unavoidably appear to lag under the interruption thus 
imposed. And for this reason it came about also in Ccrcnany 
when at lost our young bloods were all fet freeing thetu- 
selvea from the fetters of French rhetorical taste, that the^ 
Spaniards, Italians, and French were regarded as artists who 
did nothing mote than place tbeir own personal flights of 
fancy or witticism* thek own conventional attitude to sodety 
and elegance of speech in the mouth of their dramatic char^ 
ncters in situations^ too, when the very tempest of emotion cried 
out for Nature's most direct espres^on toi the exclusion of all 
other. AVe Bnd as a result of such an Lnsistenetr on the prin¬ 
ciple of realism that in many dramas, which bail from this 
limoj the outcry^ of emotion, with all the exclamatory signs 
and hyphens which may render its nudity more visible* tales 
the place of a noble and dignified diction, rich in image and 
simile. In much the same sense even English critics have 
often choiged Shaleespeare with a superabundant and too 
varied recourse to the simile, some of which he not unfre- 
<|ueutly will attach to characters in the full strain of per¬ 
sonal bereavement, where the stress of emotion least of all 
admits ofthemmquillity necessary to reBectson, the attitude 
of mind which is indispensable to this type of comporisoni 
We may no doubt admit that now and again we meet with 
in Bhal^pcare an exaggeiated tendency to pile up Image 
upon image, and that his diction is tbereby overweight^. 
At the same time we shall see^ if we examine the matter in 
all its bearings^ that even in drama the simile is entitled to 
a position essential to this fom of poetry and vital to ItB 
action* 

In other words if the emodon mokes a pause in similes 
for the reason that it Is absorbed in its object and is unable 
to free itself tberefram, there is also on the plane of atfiPe 
distinct purpose subserved by it, namely* to indicate 
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that the individuai is tiftl thus so exclusively pr^cupkd 
with the pourlicular siluat^op or state of the emotiens thcp 
uppermost^ but possesses a fitie and noble natute superior 
to SLch conditions and able to assert iu inde^ndence- In 
passion soublife is restricted and fettered to its own seclu¬ 
sion, narrowed down to the point of concentrated heat, 
either thereby a mute, an ejaculation of monosyllableSj w 
the rage that vents itself at nmdom. Greatness of soul and 
intellectual power alike refuse to submit to such limitatspns: 
they are wings which carry the soul in a fine tranquiili^ 
over and above the slom of pathos that moves ii. It is this 
dtrlivcffliiice of the sooh which the simile primarily 
by the very mode under which it is asserted. In other worfs 
it is only a really profound composure and strength which 
iB able to make itsiilf the object of its pojn and suffering, to 
compare itself with sometbiiig else^ and by doing so to view 
itself impaitially^ in a strange material; or it may be in a 
mood of the most terrible scorn to set forth in the e?«^rn« 
thing the confronting image of its own annihilation+ and ^tll 
persist in the repose of its own obduniie forces. In epical 
poetryv as we btsfore obser\'cd, it was the poet^s undoubted 
function 10 transmit to his audience, by means of thcM 
halos by the way which his picturesque similitudes ofTeredt 
that sense of trunquilltty which is essential to fine art- In 
diamatic art, on the contrary, the dramaii's p£r^&nae appear 
as themselves the and arftsfi. Here it is the charactera 
who objectify their own scHd-iife in that which they are 
powerful enough to imagine aud jnfomi, theTeby further 
umnifesting to us the nobility of their receptive faculty and 
the inherent force of ihetr emoUonal resourcei+ For^this 
absorption into something else that is external is now tliu 
deliverance of the world within from a purely practicaJ 
interest, or at least is that which lifts the immtdbcy of 
emotion to the levd of forms the soul may contemplate in 
freedom; and for this reason every comparison instilut^ 
simply for the comparison's sake in the way we have already 

« in canieuipUdte 

^ Such I late to be ttic cMr^i impllwl Ln the dtit -4^ i/itYr 
iMm Gtmiitkt. CkrinmuH^ ii I he SCOic- 
perceniiun, iocladei the creative fettiUty. 

* Act, f.r.* as eonSrwstevI with the hr%l »ttge of the 
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ot»ervEi:d il under the n^pcct of tlie simild discu^stfd, is 
idndiE::iitcd novr in a mueh profounder sense ttuti was then 
posdibleii it ran now only appear as a victory over the ex¬ 
clusive obsession of passion and the release froni Us master' 
donL In fottowing up the course ot thii libemting process 
we will now emphasise sevend important distinctions to 
illustrate which we shall borrow exclusively from Shale- 
speare. 

Now in the first place we would observe that when 
we have a soul set before us about to meet w ith a grave 
misfoitune, by which it will be shaken to its depthsp and th c 
pain of this inevitable cataclysm is at length actually entered 
upoji^it would be nothing Le^ than an indication of a nature 
essentially commonplace if it were there and then to break 
out into the cry of horror, pain^ and desperation, and so 
make a. dean breast of it- A strong and noble spirit on the 
contrary^ holds its Lamentation as such in risfirvcp keeps a 
hand of iron upon its pain, and by this means preserves a 
fftse pow'er to embody in far-distant materia} inmginatively 
presented the profound sense of its anguish, and to express 
Its own tragic state undEu- the image of that which is remote, 
't'hus man superior to his suFTering; he is not utterly 
with all that is in him bondman to it; itkiher he is as wholly 
distinct from it as he is one with it; and consequently he 
can still pause before that which is outside and beyond hiin^ 
wbicli he relates to his emotioD as mi independent force 
cognate with his own. This will eiiplain to us those words 
of the old Northumberland in Shakespeare's Henr>' 
when he inquires of the messenger who comes to inform 
liini of the death of Pcrcy^ what news ho brings him of his 
son and hh brother^ and, on receivinj^ no rcplyi gives utter- 
auctf to (he composure of the most poignant grief as follows j 

Thou tnuibkst; jmd ibe whiteoei^ uF iJiy clKt-k 
Il apter thuQ thy to t<Ll ihy ernmii 

Even huch a luaui ao to tfpfnLte^ 
dull, io ilfiid in look, S4> 
i>rew cimdn In the ilEa^l m ntshi^ 

And wouM have lold bim lialf hia Troy waj hurni t 
But found the fitt ere he hi^ topguer 
And I rpy Per^'i dneh eie thuu lepon'sl itJ 


^ -* Henry tV. Bart n,''iicl U «eiie I. 
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were the garments of its p^ri^ and yet retoim the power 
throughout to image itself under new modes of compUTisorit 
receives a particijlarly strikiiig illustration Lb the character 
of Richard Jl, where we End him repentant oter the 
j-outhful frivolity of his days of prosperity. In fact there is 
no trait in this royal grief that is more touching or suggestive 
of a child's siraplidty than the fact that he always eapress^ 
himself under the objective form of most pertinent iTn;^e^ 
and in the pby of this type of self-ejjpre^on preserves his 
suffering all the more profoundly. When, for examplCf Henry 
demands of him the crown^ he replies^ 

Give mf- the pmrKL HcKi cousin^ tait the crown; 

Here coysin; 

Ob iM* iMc my huodT awi on side ymioi# 

Now ii thii cn^Wf^ likf a deqi well 

That owc$ two biLtk^ts, Etllms opo 
Tlie emp^kr fver daBdiig in the alrH 
The dewD^ uatetn and full of wnici, 

Thai bucket dowa and full nt Eears eni 1^ 

Dnnkin^ my griefs while yen mokkat ^p uO highJ 

The other aspect to which we would now draw 
atlention is this* naiudy, that a chameter which is alr^dy 
made one with its interests, its sorrow, and its destiny, 
endeavours by means of the simile to release itself from this 
immediate union, and makes ^is dehveronce obvious to us 
by the very fact that it shows itself still able to deduce such 
similitudes. In **Henry VIII,*^^ for jnslaIl■cl^, the Queen 
KatherinCi on being forsaken by her royal consort, ex¬ 
presses the depth of her desolation in the words ; 

t Duu ihc nuMt eiUiappy wciman liv-bE - 

Atub, poor wcnchei, whm n« now your fortaiveii^ 

Shipwreck'd upon a kljigdem. where t\o pity, 

Xo Tiieiids^ no hojwj no kindred w«rp for pc : 

.\Jmoit no grave allow'd me: like ihc SibHi 
TH.it once WM of the fiekJ and hoori^ih'd, 

ru hmg my head and |»Tuh. 

Ill a still PtOtc admimble lOiuiiicr in "Julius Caesar*** 

* King Richaid ll," net iv+ s<l i. 

^ *fKinB Ilctiiy Vltl "flrcl lii, *c. i- 
'^Julifu Csmi,” act if, ic. J- 
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BniLUs tQ Casdtisi, lo who^ wanl of apirtt lii! hi^ 

v^dnly strivefi to give the spur ■ 

0 Dikiusi jm ^ yokeA wilt i. kttib 
HHit sinw aws ihn flint bera Etc j 
Who, tliudl cplB™d.| siwws K hEstjf spllrk. 

Anil Biraigbt it cool ftg^. 

That Brutus in such a situation can find rponi for a si mile 
is already an e^scellent poof that he himself has thrust his 
scorn into the backgraundr and has begun to assert himself 
m master of it. 

For the most part Shake^pearet by endowing his criminal 
characters with greatness of soul in crime no less than in 
misfortune, exalts them before he leaves them above their 
own evil passEons; he wiU not let them test in tht> purely 
abstract assertion of crimes they are for ever going to doi 
but nev^er really commit, as i& the French style^ but actually 
Lufuscs them with the imaginative power, by means of which 
they stand out before us as distinctly as any other pr^on- 
ihg^iLion that is new to us, Macbeth, for instance, when his 
last hour has struck,' exclaims in the well-kno\m words: 

Oau witN brief candle! 

Life k bul a walkinj; ibadcnr,, a. pcMjr player 
That itniij sutd fret^ hh how upn ibe 
Aod tbcR h hcanl tho mom it I4 a bUe 
Tald hy aa ithutp fall of »and And fury 
SL^nib'iag DtXhing, 

The same thing may be said of those last words of 
Cardinal Wolsey in “ Henry VIIJ,"* uttered at the close of 
his career when struck down from the summit of his 
greatness: 

Fnrtiwdl [ a long fajewcU io all my gmtnm I 
ThLf If th« iiatt of inAnt to^y he puls forth 
Tile tender lemvei ef hopes : to-mewTow blcuftiiuM^ 

And bean his bluihing honours ihkh ypoii htmi 
The tbini day comci a frou, a kiliii^ frost; 

Aad when he Lbidksp gocrd easy man, full ^tucly 
Ilk grcaiiLCs iff a-ripeuiug, nlpii bb root, 

Aqd then be klli, mh ] do. 

lyy^ In this impersonal reladou of objective fact and its 
expression of the comparative mode, the repose and suth 


* ** MoicbeUx" act v, ic. 


^ *‘Henf5' VIII,” ACt 3U, it ^ 
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sunlial sclf^ommand of character fctiiitis to 'tsclf; i^s the 
means whereby the pain of a ^wnfall is softened. ^ 
Cieopatra * to Chjumtan^ iiXier she baa already put 

the mortal aspic to hef bre^t: 


Fcacfl, pesw ^ 

Do« tlHLfcu not see my tiaby at my bwst, 
■Jldit suclti lire iiLLi« ^ 

As ttw«i as bairn. t.s wH ii5 ur, « ^finUc 


The bite of the serpenl Telases her tneoihers so gendy 
tlwt Death is himself deceived and holds himself to 
Sleep. And this image may well pass as itwlf a coanteifeit 
of the mild and allaying influence of such similitudes* 


C. Thl DisAVPiiARAKCE or THE SviiBOLic Tvpt ov Art 
ffidiutif, dfsefipih't pothy tind Me anafnt 

The conception we have in general terms foiled of the 
symbolic type of art is such that within it significance and 
cUession are unable to unite sulfidcntly to app^r in com* 
nletc and redprocil fusion. In unconsciotis symbolism the 
iHC^mpatirnty of these two aspects refined a fact 
out* if iwl actually duiund as such; in the Sublime on the 
contrwT this inadequacy was txphaHjf asserted: 
lute signiGcuicc, God. no less tl^ His extcinal ^ 

world, MU expressly represented m this excluding 
one another. On the other hand, however, in all th^ ly^ 
that further aspect of symbolism, mmiely, the tigini/y 
obtains between the significance and the exterml form, m 
which it is visibly miuiifested, still retained its impor^e^ 
In the OTiginal type of symboHsoi this was cxcliMively the 
case, a im which did not as yet set forth the sigmfjmnce 
iti contrast to its concrete existence But J)’® bubhm^ 
too, it remained an issuttiai relation, a 
to exprt^ the Sujireme Bdog. if here under a wholly m* 
adequate mode, required as its nieans^ the phenomena o 
N:uSrc,aiid the events and exploits of God s chostm i^plc. 
And finally it reappears in the comparative type of tot a 
personal relation and one that « consequently amenable to 
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This element of ti^rice, howeverp albeit it is nn 
entirely present Giet and particdarlv so itr the case q! the 
mctiiplior, imagea and is notwithstanding still hidden 

away behind the between the significance and the 

image milized to express it, to so far as It selects the com- 
[jarison srmply out of a regard for their mutual fesemblancef 
a fundarnehtal aspect of which b not so much the rjtr^rfla/ 
form as just this fz/a/ioa set ap between them by the activity 
of the soul and consisting in subjective emotionSp points of 
view and ideas and, their cognate modes of configutalionJ 
When, however, it is not the notion of the material itselfi 
but simply a capricious use of the Judgment, which brings 
tngelher the content and its artistic form, both can only be 
conceived as posited m an entirely external relation to one 
another; their association is now a juxtaposition without 
essential rektion, simply a dressing tip, that h to say, of the 
one side by the other. For this reason we have here to treat 
these last-mentioned and subordinate types of^trt by way of 
supplement. They atr-se from the absolute collapse of the 
css^tkl pltases in all true art-production; they bring before 
us^ in shorh by their independence of the principle of relat¬ 
ivity the suidde of the symbolic tj-pe. 

If we view this stage generally as a whole we find on tim 
one hand already as wholly independent the elaborate but 
formlcse significance:, for the artistic shaping of which all 
tliat we can now supply h an external ornament selected at 
capHcc to set it off. On the other side we have the e.xtcmal 
mode pu^ and simple. Iliai is to say, instead of being 
mediated in its identity with that on which It is imposed by 
the fact that this is its own esscntklly cognate signihoance 
\i can now only be accepted and described in the aspect of 
its self-subsistence over ^inst this itfifn/m of gignihcanct!, 
and consequently only as mere uxteimlJly* From itw; above 
contrjsted aspects w'e may differentiate in abstract terms 
tiidar/tV from dest^/fn^e' poetryi a distinction which so far 
lit Itfost as the didactic is concerned is only to be made 
gciod under the poetic type for the reason that this alone 

* The Encajiing U ihni the bdcctkiD b not ttuwlc ttitftely wlEli rcrcTEacc 

esilemi rEfcmhutiire, bat U abd Losed^Dn fclatiwfia only £xbiJi3g in 
tne soul of thruik^t ^nd [bertfore lu EhAi cipridotti, however 
amdl .tlipcjr Iv k cwalUl. 
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is able to bring before us tlie significance in its abslfact 

universality. . , . . 

Inasmuch, however, as the nolton of art does not consist 
in the dissociation, but the idcntificalton of significance and 
form ve find even at this stage not only a oomplcte separa¬ 
tion. but also in line with tliat, a retation asserted beiwrtii 
the sides thus opposed. This relatioiit however, now Uim 
the partition line of symbolism has already been irstsid, a 
no longer of a symbolic nature, and is therefore an attemiH 
to abolish the fundamental characteristics of that tyj^ 
namulVt the incompatibility, and at the same nmc the seR- 
subsistence of form and content, a position that all the 
nrevious types were unahte to transcend. Owing, however, 
to the sepaiation of the two sides, which thus malse for 
unity bang already presupposed by this type this attempt 
can only be looked upon as a mere aspirabon, to completely 
satisfy which in all that it involves is reserved for a more 
perfect type of art, namely, the classical. 

We will now briefly glance at these supplcmentaiy rorois, 
iu order to make our passage front them to the real tJlK 
above mentioned more fully intelligible. 


i. The Didactic Poem 


When a significance, which as such coordinates a bom^ 
Rencous (ompiatts of relations, is apprehended esclusuc y 
Is significance, )-«l does not receive the form strtCt y 
adeuitate to this content, but is merely invested with the 
estcmal ornamentation of art. thai we have before us the 
didactic nocm. The didactic poem does not hgut ^mong 
the genuine types of art. For in it we find on the one hand 
a content alrtsady completely elaborated under a mode that 
is tlietcby necessarily prosaic, while on the other we have 
the artistic form, which is merely lacki^ to tlm on external 
wav for this very reason that it had already been accepted 
by the mind in a form sUmped with /«rr throughout and 
is merely exhibited to our common sense or reflective facul¬ 
ties as instruction under this prosaic aspect, that is to say. 


• J-iaitwti ^lltu, lit., a mere ■‘stwuW,'* * mere movement La a 
Qiveci djwcti™. 
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with ati exclusive reference to the signiricance embodied in 
its abstnet and general terms. Consequently art, in this its 
externa! relation to a content so essentially foreign to its 
rca] Informing process, can only recognjEe in the didactic 
poem its extema] aspects, such as metTc, exalted language, 
episodic matter, i[^cs, similes^ cbuJlilions of sentiment, 
points of acceleration and transition in the march of ideas^ 
aspects in short which do not give us the heart of the con¬ 
tent 03 such, but rather surround it as an incidental accre¬ 
tion, with the object of alleviating and making mon; enjoy¬ 
able the senous and drj’ tone of the didactic mateml by 
mesws of ihdr piore inspiriting atmosphere. That which is 
intrinsically, in the fundamenLa] cDno^don of it, relegated 
to prose, cannot reedve the poel^s mintage, though it may 
be the peg on which he may hang his mantle^* Just as wc 
find, for exnmplef that the art of gardening is in great 
measure a purely external reafrangcnient of what is already 
presented us by Nature, hut not neocssadJy of that which is 
Itself a truly lovely locality; or as the arL of building amelior¬ 
ates by its Ornament and external decomtion a locality 
which has been expressly devoted to prosaic purposes and 
aflairs. 

In this way Greek Philosophy made a start under the 
mode of the didactic poeio. We may even adduce lleshid 
as an example, albeit a prossde treatmenE of this kind in its 
strict sense is only fully assured when the understanding is 
undisputed master of the subject mth its train of reflections, 
consequences^ and chLSsifleationSf and instructs us from this 
standpoint alone in as pleading and elegant a way as it can. 
Lucretius, too^ in his relations to the philosophy of Epicurtifl, 
and Vergil, with the information he supplies on agriculture, 
ore in part exaoiplts of the same ty^. Despite all their 
artistic adroitness they are unable to give their vemificabon 
the genu™ fipontandty of the artistic form. In Germany 
the dlikctic poem is new out of fashion; m Fiance Oelillc, 
in addiUen to his previous effoTts entitled ** Le^ jardins^ ou 
i'art d^ombellir liM paysages," and his “ Horn me dis chomps,” 
h^ presented his compatriots with a further example of the 
didactic poem. In which he has treated physical scjcnoc as 
^ Thh fft implied in the CWMraxi of the vciIj* umiJa/ifM and /tlvr- 
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cpcnpendicnisly through ks forms of nuignL'tiiitti, tiectridty 
and the rest. 

3 . DescrIftive Foetrv 

The type which “we have to examine stands out in 

direct contrast to the previous one- The point of depaitiini 
here is not froiti a signlhcance already present before the 
mind in on independent form of its own* but from eKteriml 
ob^ts simply such os natural locoliiies, buildings, seasons 
of the year or periods of dmei and the inodes under which 
they are presenied to sense. But as we found bi the didaebe 
T)oem the content persisted in foimless so far as 

Its essential character was concerned, so here^ if in a con- 
VEtsc manner, the extfrftis/ mattn'ti/ is iadffi^ndenrfy set forth 
in the singularity irhich pertains to it simply as phenomenon 
without being drawn within the dicle of the significaiices 
apparent to mindj and it b thb particularity which is de^ 
pitted and dfeseribed in its external aspect precisely as it 
appears 10 the matter-of-fact consciousness. Such a sensuous 
content has no relation to true art whatever, except under 
the feature, namelyp that of its external existence j and 
ibis can only claim art's recognition in so far m it repfesents 
the natural basis of jj>/rT/tf^7/lLre ami individualityp its actions 
and events, the facts, that is to say* which consritute an en¬ 
vironing world; as merely external form sepamted by itself 
from all that pertains to such life it has no such claim. 

3, REtATioN OF Horn Aspects 

On grourids dedudble from the above, neither the in¬ 
structive nor the descriptive type is secured in the ex¬ 
clusive onesidedness which would obliterate every vtstige 
of art, and we find in the one case that the external re^ity 
is brought into appr^iablc relation with that which is seined 
by mind as significartce, just as conversely in the other the 
abstract universal b related to its concrete mode of appear¬ 
ance. , . . , L 

(u) We have already explained how this is so m the ^e 
of the didactic poem. Without depicring extemal conditions 
and particular phenomena, without the episodical narration 
of mythological and other illustrations we shall rarely find a 
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genuine example of it. By* ineaDs^ however^ of parallel 
series of this character in which ihe univer^ for luirMl ia 
thus laid alongside of the particular object of sense wc have 
merely a quite collateral relation set up instead of a union 
carried out in every detnii^ a pamlJdogisiii, moreover, which 
does not affect the entire contmit and its all-enrtbnrcing 
artistic fornik but merely isolated aspects and traits. 

Such a modicum of true relation is patttcularLy con¬ 
spicuous in the case of descriptive |)oetry, in so fin os itii 
delineations are accompanied with such emotions as the 
jiight of imtuial Landscape, the course of the days and 
^casonSt ^ wooded hi Up a lakCj a babbling hrooh, a church, 
a picturesquely situated village and the poor man's pescdtil 
cot^e are likely to arouse* We find consequently iu de¬ 
scriptive poetry much as we do in the di^clic poem episodes 
which^ although merely accessory^ Bnimate us^ in particular 
through the refiectiDn of affecting umotionSp such as a tender 
melancholy or little touches of occasional esperiencu taken 
from the more homely levels of life. Such an association of 
spiritual feeling with the external facts of Nature can still 
only too easily m this type of poetry remain wholly external 
in its presentation. For the naiuml or local condition Is here 
assumed to he something which quite independently con^ 
fronts us. Man no doubt draw& near to it j under its infiu- 
ence he entertains rhis or that fecUngi hut thert is nothing 
which essentially unites moonlight, forests, valleys, land¬ 
scape, and KO oup with the emotions of the soul they excite, 
1 ant not here either the interpreter or the animating fcKnis 
of Kattue, but feeli as each happens to confront mCt a 
wholly indefinite kind of harmonious reciprocity establish 
Jiseir between the objects 1 face and the emotional life 
which they stimulate. Nfost of all are we Gennans devoted 
to this type of picture^ue descripEioiip and along with It to 
evtry variety of exquisite feeling and heart effervescence 
such natund scenery am jiossihly evoke. It is a public 
high-road over which all may march in line* Even some of 
the odes of Klopstock arc timed to its key* 

If) But iAirJfyf if we inquire w^hether there Is not a pro- 
founder relation between these opposed aspects of the in- 
lemnl feeling and external objecl, w'e shall find our ut^rcst 
apliroach to an answer in the ancient 
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(n) Thtt very name of the cpigtam already expresses the 
original cisi of it* Ii is an inscrifi/iM, 

Unquestionably we find also here on the one hand an 
obket and on the other we have a definite statement pro¬ 
pounded to to this object i Imi in the most ancient epigrams, 
amooK which Hesiod has preserved a. few examples, we do 
not have the picture of an object accompanied by trey re^ 
action of feeling, rather we find the mailer of fact put berorc 
us in two distinct ways* In the one the external existence, 
and with it the meaning thereof and expUnauon, u con¬ 
centrated in its form as epigratn on the keenest and most 
forcible of its chanieteriitics. This original charactenzalion 
of the epigram, however, even among the Greeks, latCT ex¬ 
amples have already lost; and wc find an tncretoing tendency 
both to secuH! and apply the passing conceits of fancy, 
whether ingenious, witty, or merely entertaining, to par¬ 
ticular inddents, works of art, people and so on, idew in 
short which do not so much set forth the object itseJf, ax 
illustrate the condition of personal feeling m reference to 

The main point to observe here is this that Just in 
proportion us the object itself fails as such to become tlie 
predominant factor in this type of preseiumcnt to that ux* 
tent it becomes less complete. In this connection we may 
nUo in oa-vsing mention a few more modem examples of an 
analogoto nature. The novels of Tieck. for instance, not 
unfreqqenlly have to deal with specific works of art or 
arustt or a definite gallery of pictures, composition ol 
musk and so forth, and they have then some nice little 
nsmance attached. These ijarticular pictur^ however, 
which the reader has never seen, these comjwsitions, which 
he has never heard, the poet obviously cm neither bring 
berare our eye^ nor cars. Frotn thas point of view the 
entire expression of his art, in ^ depen^ on 

objects of tbk nature, most remain subject to ihu deE«:t. 
Id the same way in yui more imporlani romanrM wntem 
have sought to embody as the nal content of their work 
entire arte, and their finest productions as kkmse, for in¬ 
stance, did with that of music m his Nildfgard w« 
Hektnthai. But in every case where we find that a work 
of art throughout is unable to reproduce with essential 
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ad«qa3c>^ its runikmcntil snbjecMimttcf, can only con¬ 
clude that the primaiy cause of tins defect arises from iht 
irudeqiiacy of the type of art selected- 
(y) To remove the defects above adverted to two things 
are cleajiy ^nlislj the objectve fact and the expUnadon 
of il which is oFcied to mind must not be sulfeired to fail 
into absolute set^ienafhrf os was the case in the type last 
^nsideredt nor must the union when effected an e<^ually 
import^t painty assume a character with either the 

symboltcal, sublime or purely eomparadve types. A yel 
more genuine form of presentment musi be sought for 
under a condition in which we find timt the fact in question 
supplies an elueidation of its ideal content by means of its 
extern^ mode of appearance^ and actually in this mode, a 
ooirdidon under which that which is of spirit unfolds itself 
completely in the form of its reality^ and the ootpoteal and 
external presence is simply the adequate expliciidon of the 
spiritual and ideal In order, however, to follow qp this 
problem to its completje /tfJfi/mettt we mufl bid farewell to 
the symbolic types of ait For the essential character of 
symbolbin co^isted precisely m this that the union of the 
animating principle of the s%nif!cance with its spatial 
embodiment olwa^'S s^rt of such completeness. 


SUBSECTION II 

THE CLASSICAL TYPE OF ART 


INTRODLXTION 

THE CLASSIC TYPE IN GENERAL 

T he centTn] point^ of art'^ evolution is the union. In a 
sdr inte^graied Lotility, cairied to the point of its freest 
expression, of content and form wholly adequate thereto. 
This reall^ion^ coinciding as it does «dth the entire 
notional concept of the beflutifuh towards which the sym¬ 
bolic form of art strove in mint ftfst becomi^ apparent in 
i/assiVa/ orf. We have already* in our previous consideza- 
tion of the Idea of the beautiful and of art, outlined the 
general character of classic art The ide&i suppO^ a con« 
tent and form to classical art, which In this adequate mode 
in which it is embodied reveals that which true art is accord¬ 
ing to its notion. 

To perfect this resultp howeverp ail the various phases of 
art, whoso evolution Is the subject-matter of oitr previous 
investigotionsp ore contrfbutive. For classical beau^ has for 
its ide^ substance * free and significancei that la 

to not the signiheance of any particular thing, but a 
signincance which d^/a/rs tfsi//, and thereby points to 
its substance. This U the ?ubatance, which in 

' Tht entmt point, that h, la th^ anilr^iivaluLkio af ihc types of artp 
chslcal Alt being intefmeUt&tc between rymbaUc TpzEmiuk sjt and 
\n t certain sen» a poiM of caLninathHS. 

* ifjf f^rfm /mthtrrm^ I'.r., inDt whicb DstEes h a whole mibcT than 
ia iKc piuely EKiemol lonn. The Imifufil of mim U the niakia of man, 
not ibe meic ^ict ihmt he has a h«uJ and anntp cIe. 
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gcncMTAl terms is that which makes of Itaelf an objiscl. In 
this objectihcalian c?/ it p^sesses the fortii of £js- 
teraility, which, m idfinttcxi with its ideal character, is corh 
scquently also on its own part the significance of itself and 
1 s made conscjoiis of itscl I by this sel f-knowledgc- It is tttic 
that in our consideration of the symbolical our point of 
departure was that of the unity of the significance and itj; 
mode of cnvtsagemenl in the ait product; but dii^ unity 
was ijwffirt/rtf//, and for this reason inadequate. 

For the real content either remained easMtioJIy the natural 
according to its and abstmci and con- 

fluently the /Wd/f-if thing in the objective world of Kalure. 
although it was rt^garded as the real deierminadon of that 
untversaiityp was not able to present the same in a mode 
adecLUate to it, or that which is purely idefli, and only lo bf: 
apptehended by spirit, in so far as ii was received m theartrstic 
content, carried with it in that which was foreign to ihs 
sentiftl nattire^ namely the immedLale individual and sensu¬ 
ous thing, the mode of its appearance that was In fact incoh^ 
gment with it And generalJy here si^ificance and form only 
stood in the relation of mere aflinity and suggradon; and 
however much in certain respects they could be brought to¬ 
gether bomogeuecnislyi they as clearly fell apart again in other 
direedons. ITiis ori^nal unity was therefore lom asunder; 
this simple and abstract inwardness or idiMlity was imag^ 
for the Hindoo conception of the world on the one side m 
the manifold reality 0 ( Nature, and on the other in finite 
human esistenice) and the imaginaliou^ tn the unrest of its 
Impetuous motion, was carried from the one to the other by 
tum^ without being either able to deliver the ideal in its 
essentially pure and absoluic self-subsistcncy* or to thor¬ 
oughly infuse it with the phenOmimAl matter as it was pre¬ 
sented and informed, and so reproduce it throughout that 
material in undisturbed union. The disorder and grotesque 
appearance, which arose in the commingling of eSemenp 
opposed to one another^ no doubt again vanished, but only 
to make way for an enigmatical condition equally unsatisfy¬ 
ing, which* instead of solving the problem, was only able to 
prevent the problem's solution. For here* too, sltll w^ 
lacking the freedom and sclf-subsistcncy of content, which 

1 TH Nttnirc-eji^^tnKp'' iiqcEl call* il, 
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only [hereby is rendered explkit in Lhat the Inward ^ 

S4^ted to oonsciousness as in itself a wholei and by this 
rream as that which overlaps the exlernaJily which in the 
fiist instance is other than itself and Foreign to itself. This 
essential self-subsisteTwy, cognized as free and absolute 
significancej. is self-consdousnessj which has for its content 
the Absolute* and for its form the subjectivity of Spirit. In 
contradistinction to this selT-detcnnining, thinking* willing 
power everything el^ is self-subsistcnt in merely a relative 
and momentary sense- The material phenomena of Nature 
such as the sun* the heavens, star?* plants, animals, stones. 
Streams and sea have only an abstract relation to themselves, 
and are in the etemal process of Nature bound up with 
other facts of natural existence, so that they can only pass 
as self-subsistent for the finite peroeptiom The real signific¬ 
ance of the Absolute is not presented in them- Nature is 
indeed under a mode expressed,* but only under the mode 
of what is outside itself; its inwardness is not as such for 
itself, but poured forth into the varied show of its appear^ 
ances, and consequently devoid of self substslency. Only in 
Spirit, as the concrete, free and infinite self-relation, is the 
true and absolute Bignificance actually disclosed^ and self- 
subsistent under the mode of its determinaie earistenot 

On the way to this emandpaiioii of the Idea from the 
Lmmedialcly sensuous medium and to its self-estahlishmeiit 
wc are confronted by the and the consecration of 

the imaginattorn The absolute significance is, that is to say, 
in the first instance the thinking, absolute and senseless * 
One, which is selfordatcd ns the Absolute, and in this rda- 
lion affirms that which it creates; Nature and finiiude 
generally, as the ne^ti ve thin^, that which is esaenllaby in 
Itself di^oid of stability. It is the explicit and essential 
Universal, conedved as the objective power over collective 
exigence, whether ii be that this One be brought now to 
consciousness and represented in its ex|>ress1y negative 
attitude to the created thing, or in its positively pantheistic 

^ Dit iU fitflifJk irffwwj. Natun: b thcie cxpliplly befwe 

ImU uot ill chai fraiplieii! in Nalurr li oiiilc cjiplicit in riKi nutcfial 
wnrlU. 

’ Sifirt/ttAi/ifrUu “icnsclcv*” u nf of ahsiracteil frnm ^tl 
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^^hefen^?e in tht same. The twofold defect of this point of 
view, so fiU' as Lt is contiected with aii^ consists first in this 
that this One and Unlveifsal which constitutes the fpnda^ 
mental significance has not yet in itself arrived at the closer 
deierminaiion and distinction, and by this means Just as 
little at the point of real individtiali^ and personality in 
which it could be apprehended as Spirit, and could he set 
before the sensuous perception in a form which would be 
applicable to its spiritual content, according to its own 
notion^ and duly conformable therewith. The concrete 
idea of Spirit on the contmiy requires, that it both defines 
and distinguishes Itself in ilsclfp and by the very act of 
making itself an object discovers ihrough this reduplication 
an esttemal phenomenon, which although Tnaierial and 
present, nevertheless Is throughout permeated by Spirit, 
and conseqiiEntly taken by itself esepressos nothing at all, 
simply permitting Spirit to decide iti^lf as its inner core^ 
the expressioo and reality of which it is. from the 

point of view of the objective world the defect is bound up 
with this abstraction of an Absolute to which the piincipk 
of selFdelcrinipation is Jacking that now also the real 
phenomenon, being that which is essentially without suth 
stance, is unable to sot forth under any true mode the 
Absolute in concrete shape. In contrast to those songs of 
praise and gloiy, those celebrations of the abstract and 
univeTsal majesty of God, wu have now in the passage wc 
are making to a highu^t form of art to recall to ottr minds 
that phase of negativit)', change, pain, and progress thiau^h 
life and death, which we discovered among other matter in 
the conceptions of the East, We have here set before us the 
principle of in its essential ebameter under a 

mode which is unable to unite wtdi its conception the uiiLiy 
and self-suhsistency of that subjective principle Both 
aspects, howe^’CTj both the essential and selFsubstanlive 
unity, and the differentiation of that unity by virtue of a 
self-defined content, are equally necessaij' to unfold a t^u 
and free self-subststenrcy in its concrete and mediate totality. 

In this connection we may irtcidemallyi together with this 
refeTence to the Sublime^ mention that funhEr conception 
which at the same time entered on its precess of explication 
in the East It ts that apprehension, in opposition to the 
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subsUntialifcy of the one God, of ioicmal fnjedoni, seirsub- 
sisttJDcy and innate independence of the individual, so far 
as tJiu elaboration of this impuljkit was permitted to Eastern 
nations. The main source of this otlitudu we mm% acek for 
among the ^Viabs, who in ibdr desem, upon the infinite 
sea of these expanses, with the clear heavens over thdr 
heads, in a nature such as this have emphagbed their own 
courage and the braver)^ of their hand^ as also the means of 
their self-preservation, whether it be camel;, horse, lancet or 
sword. Here we fmd the more stubborn independence of 
personal character asserting ipelf In its contrast to the 
lirndoa softness and lack of individuality, as also to the 
inor^s recent pantheism of Mohammedan poetry, and op¬ 
posing also to the objective world its circumscribed, securely 
defined and immediate reality. With thb iiraripicnt stage of 
the independence of the individual we must also associate 
free friendship, hospitalityp and august nobility, but at the 
same lime an insatiable lust of revenge and the bcxttnguish- 
able memory' of a hate, which is insistent and will have sttlis- 
fsctiofi with an unsparing passion and an absolutely remorse¬ 
less cruelty. None the less all that happens on this soil is 
wholly within the circle of humanity. We have here deeds of 
revenge, conditions of love, traits of self-sacdficing nobility 
from which the fantasde and the wonderful have vanished; 
everything is carried forward in the secure and determinate 
shape which the causative connection of the facts necessi¬ 
tate- A ^irnilar conceptioo of real objects which are rts- 
fericd to their determinate basis of actuality,^ and are made 
visible in their free power, not merely in that which con- 
sen'es an exterior putpose,^ we discovered in an earlier stage 
of our Investigations among the Hebrews, The more as?uml 
indcj>endence of character, the savagery of revenge and 
hate ]ic\ loo, at the root of the original jewish naiionolity. 
But the di^crence is at once pronoLinced, that in this case 
even the most powertkil images of Nature are depicted less 
for their own sake than for that of the glory of God, as 
related to which they at once agam lose their sclf-subsist^ 

* Au/ikrfaf^i To their awn proper Ma.iMi!ml 

« rneasure ihii itrictly ApplLEn to ibcin. 

' 1 ihKqtc this most be the nieanijig &f here. But (he 

w not in Kwy «je* ^ 
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cncv 1 and fuitli-erniore even hale and persecution arc nol 
mcrelv a personal tnallci affecting i>et 5 oiM» but are cm' 
bmc J in the service of God as national ve^eance ^nst 
^hole peoples. As. for example, the ^ 

more the ptophels frequently only are aWc to dc*iie aim 
plead for die^misronune and overthrow of other nations, 
and not unfrequently find the mam strength of their uttet^ 
ance in corses and imprecations, . . 

No doubt the ekments of true beauty and art a^ pre¬ 
sented to each of these points of view above noticed; but 
they are in the first inslance hrooghi toge^er m 
haiard and confused fashion, and are *t m a false relation 
to each other, instead of being mferr^ to a genuine imn- 
dple of identity. For this reason the purely idi*l and 
flbvirtci unity of the Divine is unable to bring forth ai^ 
entirely adequate art-product in the form that is characterwed 
by rii Siduality ; and at the s^e time Nature and 
human individuaUty eith^ are mamreslly 
consider their inward pnneiple, or ibeir eatcmal ™ 

appeuranco. permeated by the Absolute, or at not 

iSely pefTsded by it This of significan^ 

which is ihiB made the essential content, and tiic determm- 
nte mode of appearance under which it is gcn^y.^i^ 
duced is finally and in the third place 
^wnor-nrfrw <^ity of art.' In this type both sid^ have 
liJomc wholly independent, and the unity t^t binds ihein 
logethcr is merely tfe invisible subjortivity which 
I'or ithis very reason that which is defective in su^ an 
cxtenval prose rlment relumed in ever more emphaticdugrt« 
and belmyed itself as that which for the 
rupresentation tnertly negative or, *^71?^ 

And when this dissolution ts really effected the si|^ili<^ce 
can no iongei remain the inherent y u^J/rturf tdeah but the 
inherently determinate and self-defined ideal principle, 
which in this Its concrete ^‘•^aUty poKe^ qurtc w ^n- 
tiallv the other aspect thertof, that is. ihe form of an in¬ 
herently mteliisive and deTermintUe ^ 

sequently in its external exisience. that which is its very 
own, merely expresses and signifies itself- 
I Thxi h, ci™pii»iiv« type of sii di«w«cd at the coucIumot oI 
^yii!c«dine waiiianh 
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i_. I his essiintially frw totality wliich ritiDainit coiifitiini 
to itself throughout each successive seirdctcnninatfon in 
sotnethin^ other than Itsolf, this ideal [irinciple^ which in 
]ts ob}ettii'ity b sdr-relat^ b the essentially troe, free, and 
Self-3^ Ijsistefit, which in its detertninEite lixistcncc unfolds 
nothing other than itselh In the realm of art, however, this 
form is not present in its fonn of infinitudep is not, that is, 
the of itself, M the essenriah absolute, which is 

nmdc an object lor itself in Uie form of ideal unz\¥rsality, 
and makes itself wholly explicit, but is still m imniedkti- 
Mlural and sensuous ejnstencti. In h> far, however, as sig^ 
nifuiaince is self-suhstantivfe, it mu^t in art borrow its form 
from its own resources and inherently possess the pnncrpk 
of its uxtemalit)'* It must consequently, it is true, repair to 
Nature, but as predominant over that which is estemal, 
which, in so far as it is itself an aspect of the totality of tins 
ideal no longer exists as purely naiuml objectivity, 

but being without its own 5e!r-sub3l>itence, simply serves 
as the expression of Spirit In this interpenetration com 
sequently the r^lunalform and exteraality,which is raqdjfitsd 
by Spirit contmns out and out on its part, as im mediately 
given, its significance in itself, and no longer points to this 
as to something separate and differenL from the corporeal 
api^arance. And this h that identification of the spiritual 
and natural which is appropriate to the notion of Spirit, 
which, that IS, does not merdy proceed no further than ihn: 
neutral tmtion of the two opposed aspects^ but raises that 
which is spiritual into the higher toiality, in which it is abEe 
to preserve itself in its own Other, to bring the natural 
withm Its own ideal range and to express Ttsdf in and 
relatively to the naturaL It is on this type of unity tiuit the 
nutiQu of classical art is based. 

{a) This identity of significance mid bodily form nuiy be 
approached yet more closely under the view of it that no 
scp^ation of these opposed aspects ' takes place within 
tncir cemsummated union; luid consciquentjy the ideal prin- 

5 ^ fii^re/y r/tward 3pm/3ia/ffy\ return upon 

Uself from out of the correal and concrete reality, under 
a process which would give us once tnonr the distinction of 

' rhit ia* the kward ur prinriptc am! tht n«tuni| exlerEVtliiy. 
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aspects in oppoaition* And imisinuch as the objective 
and external, in which Sfirit is niade visible na an object of 
sense, according to the very notion of it, i® ^t once though' 
out defined and sejutraU, mind which b free, and wluch it is 
the function of art to elaborate in the form cf reality truly 
comnuensurate with it, can only be that sp-iiitital individual* 
ily which is not merely tUjsiud but e^bally self-attstst^t 
in its natural form. For thb reason it is the sj/wait which 
constitutes the centra and oonlent of true beauty and art; 
but as content of art—we have already developed the sub* 
ioct in discussing the notion of the Ideal it is brought 
under the essential determination of concrete indtmduahty 
and the external appearance adequate thereto, which in its 
objectiviMilion has been thus purified from tlie impuffHeciion 
of the finite condition. . . 

( 6 ) Under such a consideration of the matter it 13 at once 
obvious that the classical mode of representation, if we toke 
it for what it tsseuHally b, can no longer be of the fyjw*e*r 
tvpe in the strict sense of the term, however much now 
and again we may find along with it the play of ilat wbu^ 
belong to symbolism, Greek mythology, for eicamplu, which, 
ill so far as art asserts its mastery over it, belongs to the 
classical Ideal, is, if we grasp it In its fundamenml character, 
not of a beauty which b symbolical, but unfolded under the 
ccnulnu character of the An-ideal, albeit there may be ccr- 
Uin remnants cf syinbolbm which adhere to 1 1 , as we siiaU 

If we now proceed to ask ourselves what, then, is the 
nature of the determinate form, which can thus enter into 
this unity with Spirit without offering merely the suggestion 
of its content, we shall find it delcmiined for us m the con- 
ception that in classical art both content and fonn must be 
actuate, must, that is, in the aspect of form ti^t the 
demands of totality and essential self subsistency. hor U is 
a prime condition of the frw self-subsistence ’ of ihu whole, 
which constitutes the fundamental detemunatton of elasHcal 
urt, that diher of these aspects, the ideal form no 
its external embodiment, should be es^nha.lly a ^ ^i_> 
which goes to m-tke- the notion of the whole. Only by tnts 

I S*Aslit<iiidt^, Seir-wnsUteacy ot indeiKodenet are pcrhap* 
belter hat* 
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ditsifi£ IS cither side tderitit:a! with the othetj and 

consequently thdr diffeience reduced to the purely romml 
difTerences of one and the same, through which the 
totality appears now as free, the adequacy of both of its 
aspects being now fuUy displayed, inasnsuch as k declares 
itself in either of them and is one and the some in both. 

The beJe of this froe tedupllceLtion of itself within the 
same unity carried with it in the symbolic type pTifciaely 
this absence of freedom in the content and with it also in 
the form- Spirit was hmr not cleu: to itself, and for this 
reason doclaied its cxtemid reality not as that which be¬ 
longed to set fortb in its explicit signihcftnce thresh 
and in ih Conversely the form Itad no doubt to be si^i- 
ficani, hut its significance only lay partly and on one side 
in it The external existence g?iv*o here primarily to what 
passed for its ideal aspect, though Btill under a mode that 
was external, merely instead of a ^^i finance which 
declared an ideal content ; and in attempting lo show that 
them was something further which it suggested its power 
was necessarily put under a constraint. In this distortion it 
ndthcr remained true to itself, nor was it the Other, that is 
significance, but declared nothing save that which was n 
problemotiGtl countsedon and confusion between incom¬ 
patible things, or tended to be the purely coadjutant attire 
and external Comment of what was simply the glorification 
of the oni: absolute sigidhcanrce of all things w^hatever^ uniil 
it was finally obfige^i surrender itself to the purely sub 
jective caprice of comparison with a significancu which was 
far removed from it and indifTcTcnt to it. If this relation 
of unfreedom is to find u release the form must already in- 
hcrcwtly jiossess its significance, or, to speai mom definitely, 
must possess the significance of mlrul or Spirit itself. This 
form IS essentially xho Aawan form because the externality 
of this form 15 alone capable of rev'caJing the spiritual in 
sensuous guise. Hitman expression in counteiiance, eye, 
pose, and carriage ts, it is true, lujUerial and therein not that 
which the spirit is; but within this corporeal frame itself the 
human exterior is not merely alive and a part of Nature as 
the animal bt, bui it is the bodily presence which refiects 
Spirit to itself. Thiough the huniaii eye we look into the 
soul of a man just os through the entire presentment of him 
II N 
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his Kpiriiuil characLer is IMien conseqyentl]^ the 

body ber 1 orii|^ to 5 ?piril| i/i drltTHiinati; presii^ncei Spirit 
15 slw that id*al pnnciple which is appropriate to the body, 
and 15 no form of ideality which 15 ford^ to the externai 
fomi in the sense that materiality still inherendy possesses a 
significance other than that to which it testifies or snggefiU- 
It is quite true that the human form stHI carries within it 
tnttch of the uni versa! animal t)pe, but the rundomental dis- 
tiucrion between the human and the animal body consists 
simply in thtSr that the human is obviouslyi by virtue of its 
entire confoimationf declared as the dwdlingp nay, may 
add the only possible dwelling-place of Spirit. And for this 
reason also it is only in the body that Spirit is immedialeLy 
present to others. This is, howev^er^ not the place to dis¬ 
cuss the necessity * of this asscKziation and the peculiar 
reciprMity of soul and body. We must here assume this 
necessity. We have, of course, many xndicalions on the 
human figure of death and ugliness^ that ig^ of other in- 
Huences and defects w^hich are traceable to ibeir source. 
When we lind this to be the cose it is the function of art to 
expunge the divej]gence between the purely natural and the 
spiritualr to exalt the external bodily appearance to a form 
of beauty, that is, a form throughout dominated and suf¬ 
fused with the animation of SpiriL 

We httt'E seen, then, that in this tj-pe of representation 
symbolism U no longer presented by the external relation, 
and evety-thing that partook of eiTort, strain, distortion, and 
perversion is eliminated. For when Spirit has grasped 
itself as Spirit it is at once explicit dear; and on the 
same ground is also its association with the form adequate 
to it from the side of external] ty^ sotnething which is essen¬ 
tially ready to the band and a free gift, which does not 
require^ m a means for its dechirationt a bond of connection 
introduc^ by ^e imagination^ and contracting with that 
which is immediately presented. Justus little 19 the classical 
form Gjf art exhibited as a purely tnateriaJ and superficml 
personiGoitiDn, It !s Spirit in its entirety, in so far as it is 
mlend^ to make it the content of the arl-productj which 
posses into t^t bodily shape^ and is able to identify itself 
completely with it. From this point of view we may con- 

^ lliat if, I f jppci$r, IhcmilftI HETcujlly A*- part of aalurm.! tvolution. 
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fiider the conception that art has followed the human 5^re 
by means of imiEanon. According to the common ticW| 
howevetj this acceptance of the human figure as the model 
of imitation appears as a matter of accident, whereas we 
should rather maintain the art which has arri^'ed at its 
maturity is obligtsd to reveal its substance by a nccessaiy 
law In the form of man as he appears to sense percepporip 
because Spirit alone obtains in it the existence fitting 10 it 
in the sensuous material of Stature. 

All that we have here observed relatively to the human 
body and Its expression applies also to human emotiofi^ 
impulses, actions, experiences^ and occupations. The exter- 
nalkation of these is ajsoj in ckssic^ art, not merely 
characterized as a part of Nature's lift:, liut as that of Spirit; 
and this ideal aspect is brought into full and ade<|uate 
Identity with that which is c^xtemal appearance. 

{{) Inastnuchp then, as cksstcol art compr^ends free 
spirituality as determinate individualkyj and imtncdialely 
envisages the same in its bodily presentment, it frequently 
falls under the reproach of BJithropomorphism. Even 
among the Greeks, to take an example, Xenophanes ridi¬ 
culed the presentation of Gods by means of die sensuous 
image in bis famous remark, that if lions had been sculptors 
they would have given their gods the estemal shape of 
hons. Of a similar tendency is that piece of French wit: 
God made men according to HU itnuger bos 

returned Him the compliment by creating God in the image 
of man. If we consider the matter relatively to the form 
of art that follows, the romantic^ w'e may m this respect 
observe that the content of the classical form of beauty U 
no doubt defective precisely as the religion of art U so; 
but so little docs the defect consist in anthropomorphism 
as such, that we may rather maintaiOt the contrary^ 
that though classical art is certainly sufficiently anihropo- 
morphic for art^ for the higher form of rehgion it is not 
enough so. Christiantty has carried anthropopiorphism to 
far greater lengths; for^ according to Christian doctrine, 
God is not merely individuality in a human form, but a real 
and singular Individual entirely Cod. and entirely a real 
man who has entered into all conditions of existence^ and 
is no mere Ideal of beauty and art created by man. If our 
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cfmceplioii of thif Absolule is liniUcd to an abstract Being 
esscodally witbout any cbamcteri^tion then, no doubly 
every kind of representation vanishes^ but jf God is Spirit 
he oiust appear as martp as int^vtdtial sobjeet, not ideal 
human being, but as actimJ participator in the cntuie exter¬ 
nality of temporal conditions ^ which pertain to immediate 
and natural existence. In other words, from the Chnstlsn 
point of view, the infinite movement is carried to the 
extremest verge of opposidon, and only retums to the 
absolute unity us the lusoluhon of this separation. The 
man-becoming of God is incident to this phase or significant 
moment of separationj as real and individual subjectivity 
it is involved in the differerm^e beiween unity and substance 
in its bare extension, and in this common sphere of tem- 
poml and spatial condition creates the consdausnesE in and 
pain of division in order through the ultimate resolution 
of stieh conbmdiction by the same means to arrive at eternal 
recoTiciliatioru And this essential point of passage in the 
process^ according to the Chn^llan conception, is inherent 
tn the nature of God Himself. As a matter of fact, God is 
here apprehended as absolute and free Spuit, in which 
Nature and immediate ainguladty is Indeed proferred us as 
a phasal moment of a process, hut, at the same time, as one 
which is niKessarily tnmscended.^ In dasskal art, on the 
contrary^ the malcriai medium is neither killed nor suffers 
death, but for this reason also we cannot wholly find In it 
the resutreclion of Spirit. Classical art and its religion of 
beauty does not consequently wholly satisfy the depths of 
Spirit. However esscntlalliy concrete it noay be, it still 
remains abstracl for humanity because, insiEiad of move¬ 
ment and recoi>ciliaiion obtained by the contradiction we 
have adv^ed to of that infinite subjective process, it merely 
possesses as its life that undisturbed barmony of the fr^ 
individuality delernuncd in its adequate existence, ttA 

* BMr uriNr^m H 

^ Tbesc! wnrda contiin no doubt the tpiUKtn^ of Htig^l'i " t^hflU 
feopliy at Religioa " aihI Are fnrniwd iq hft 
tticfi lu the hiiiuTkBJ fiicts of Qkrisliiiaily und^ kteal 
dbvloafi. ] haTc tranxlatcd the n'orUj dks 

^ , tas^rt^rAaat/M j^r« u a. pbosal moment ot procc^'' |B [ 

Atn welt Awarti ihilT no mere nmplirtenlbo nf ltii» hmI cun ]ti iu^ir njike 
tilt words deqn * 
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repose in tts reality^ this happiness, this content and greats 
ness in itself, ihii eternal blitheiiesis and blLsa which evt^n 
in ‘unhappiness and pAm docs not lose its secure rdmiKe 
on itself Classical ait has not worked its way to the full 
contradiction which is rondamentally involved in the notion 
of the Absolute and ov&rcoms that contradiction. For thb 
reason it does not recognize the aspect which is in close 
relation to this contradiction, that is the essential obduracy 
of the subject as opposed to that which is ethical and of 
absolute s^ifiaince, namelyj sin and evil, no less than the 
waste of individual life in its own subjective aims, the 
dissolution and incontinence of that world which we may 
summarily describe as that of the entire sphere of its 
divisions, which is productive on the side both of sense 
and spirit of distortion, ugline^ and the repulsivei Classical 
art fails to cross the pure territory of the genuine Ideal 
s. In so far as the r^ization of classical an is 

concerned, it is hardly necessary to observe that we must 
seek for that among the Greeks. Classical beauty, with its 
infinite range of content, material and form, is the gift 
bestowed on the Greek people; and this folk is cuLitIcd to 
oai respect on the ground that it has produced ait in its 
hightst form of vitality. The Greeks, if we reg^d the form 
« of their realised life immediately presented us, Lived in that 
happy middln sphere of selfconsdous and subjoclive 
frii^om and substantive ethical life. They did not persist^ 
on the one hand, in the unfree Oriental unity, which is 
necessarily bound up with a religious and poliiical dcspotisai 
for the reason that the individuality of the subject is over- 
uhdmed in a universal substance, or, in some particular 
aspect of the same^ because it has essentially os personaliLy 
no right, and consequently no ground to stand on; neither, 
on the other, did they pass beyond to that subjertive penc- 
tratioD, in which the p^cukr subject separates itself from 
the whole and the unlveml, in order to make itself more 
expLidt in its ideality^ and only through a bights return to 
the ideal totality of a purely spiritual worlds succeeds in 
its ftnal purilicationof the substantive andessenrid. On the 
contrary, in the ethical life of Greece^ the indiridoal was 
Belf-suhfitantive and essentially free^ witbout disengaging 
himself from the general interests of the realiicd Statu 
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sisible to him and the immafience of 

spiritual freedocn in the temporal condition- The umver^ oF 
morality und the abstract freedom of personality^ both in 
ideal and estemal aspect, remains in accordance with the 
principle of Greek life in undisturbed hartnouyi and dunng 
the time in wbich^ even in real eacistence, this pnnapk 
asserted itself in still unimpaired purity, the sdi-substan- 
tklity of the citlien did not sund forth in relieT in contn^ 
to a morality which was to be distinguished from it the 
substance of political life was so fur merged m the indi¬ 
vidual, as he on his part sought his own liberty ab^lutely 
in the universal ends of the endre civic life* The feehng for 
beauty, the significance and spirit of this joyoiw harmony m- 
lerpenetraiK all productions, in which the fieedom of Gr^ce 
Ls self-conscious, and In which she has made viBthk tp hei^ 
self her being. Consequently her view of the world is just 
the midway ground on which beauty conimcjices its t^ne 
life and breaks open its sererie domiiiion; the intermraiate 
realm, that is, of freo iitality^ which is not merely a fact at 
once immediate and natural, but one which ts the ^eatinn 
of a spiritual point of i-iew' revealed by art, the malm, tot 
is, of a culture of reflection, and at the same time of an 
absence of reficclion* which neither isolates the mdividuiil 
nor on the other hand is com^tent to bring back a^m 
ncgativrtvv pain, and unha^ppiness to a f^itive unity and 
reconciliation—a realms however, which, just as m the case 
of Life itself, is at the same time only a point of passage, 
however true it he that it scales at this fwmt the suminit of 
beauty, and in the fonn of its plastic individuality js so spintu- 
ally concrete and rich, that all tones have iheit interp^y 
within it, and also, toej, that which is for its own stondpotnl 
what lies behind It, albeit it is no longer present os on absolute 
and unqualified principle, is nevertheless felt as that which 
aceouiponies it—a kind of background to tl. In this sense 
the Greek nation has also, in the represenialion of its 
cods, made its spirit visible to the perceptions and the 
imaxinaiive consciousness, and browed on them mc^ 
of art B. determinate ciiislcnce, which is ctnirely conformable 
with their tree content. By virtue of this hom^encous 
form, which is alike consistent with the fundament notion 
of Greek ait and Creek mythology, art became m Greece 
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the liighest for the Absolute, md Gr^ls r^il^lon 

is the religtcin of art ksdf, whereas Tonfiantit; aft, which 
appeared laterp alihcmgh It is undoubtedly art, su^esls a 
more exaJted fonn of oonsciotisness than art b m a position 
to supply* 

In establiidung the positloni as we have just done^ on 
the one band, that essentially free individuality is the content 
of classical art* and, on the ather^ that a like freedopn is 
the equally requisite delcniiinant of the fomij we have 
already assiinicd that the entire btending of both together, 
however niuch it may be presented in the immediate form, 
ts nevertheless no origin^ unity such as Nature's, but is 
necessarily an association made possible by the 

subjective spirit. Classical art, in so far as its conieut and 
its form is sponismeityp" originates in the freedom of the 
Spirit that is clear to itself. And for this reason also wc 
may say that in the place the aiiis^occupi^ a position 
diSkrent from that of his predecessors. That is to say big 
production declares itself as the spontaneous /mfjvrf of a 
man in the full possession of his sensirs,^ who as truly 
what he wills as he is to accomprish snob a purpose; 
who is consequently obscure to himself neither in t^iiect 
to the significance and substantive content of that wbich he 
has resolved to make visible in the form of ait, nor finds 
himself hindered by any defects of t«hniquc from executing 
the result mitied after. 

{a) If we look more closely at this change in the position 
□f the artist wg shall in the first place hnd this iPecdoiTi 
jumoonced to us relatively to the in this aay, ihai he 

does not feel coropelled to seek for it with the restli^ pro* 
cess of symboUcal fermentation. S<ynibohc art remains the 
captive of its travail to bring to birth and m^e clear its 
form to Its own vision, and this embodiment h itself only 
the original form,* that is, cm the one side Being in the 
immediate guise of Naturut and on the other the ideal 
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Abstraction of the uoiveraal, wuiy, con verson, change, be¬ 
coming, ariginatioa, and passing awayv In this originaJ form 
of the artistic process, howcvert art does not come to its 
rightful possessions- Consequently, these representations of 
symbolic art^ which should be expositions of conienti remain 
still themselves riddles and problems^ and merely testify to 
the fitmgglc after clarity and the effort of Spiritii which on 
and on seel^s to discover without obtaining the rest and 
repose of discovery. In contrast to this troublous search the 
content must for the classic artist be presented him as sorne- 
thing almady /lure In the sense that as a thing essentally 
positive^ as beheff popuhiT opinion, or as an actual event 
either of myth or tradition, it ia determined for his ima^na- 
tion in all iis esseniial character Relatively to this object¬ 
ively determined mateml the artist is placed in the freer 
relation that he does not himself undertake the process of 
production and fermentation, and pass no further than the 
impulse after the real significances of his ait, but rather that 
for him a completely explicit and unfolded content lies before 
him which he accepts and freely reproduces froni himself. 
The Greek artists received their material from the popular 
religion in which already that which had been brought over 
to Greece from the Orient had begun to rcoeive a form of 
Its owrL Pheidias Arrowed his Zeus from Homer, and 
other tragedians also did not create the fundamental ground¬ 
work of that they represented* In the same way the artists 
of Christianity, l>ante and Raphael, have only reclothed 
what was alre^y to hand in the doctrines of their faith and 
their religions conceptions. This is also^ it is true, from a 
certain point of view tn like rnantier the case in the art of 
the Sublime, but with this differcrncc, that here the relation 
to the ccintent, as the substance does not permit sub¬ 
jectivity to come by its just claimSt and allows to it no 
substantive finality. The comparative form of art, on the 
Other hand, no doubt starts with the selection of significances 
as images which it makes use of, blit this initiative of selec¬ 
tion remains at the disposition of caprice, and on 

its part dispenses with all substantive indiiiduoltlyt which 
constitutes the notion of classical art, and for this reason 
must rest with the personality which ereoies it. 

(^) The more, however, an explicitly unfolded content is 
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nre&ent for the artist id popular beliers, myth, and oth& 
actual facts, the more his energy is concentrated upon the 
object of endowing such a content with the txfema/tmfiadi- 
meat of ait fittinB to it- While in this respect symbolic art 
dissipates its resources in a thousand fomis, and with un* 
bridled imaginatire power lays about it for maie^l that it 
fail^ eithet lo measufe or dcfinrC in order to aflUpt foTnis imI 
are never really confomiable to the signiheauce it is seeking 
after, the classical artist in this respect is possessed of m 
aim that is at once resolute and definite. That is to say, the 
Free form is with the content itself defined through that 
content, and is essentially pertinent to such content, so that 
the artist only appears to citecute what is alicady oc^rdanl 
with the fundamental conception of what is pre^nted hion. 
While, therefore, the symbolic artist strives in his iiiui)|inabon 
to suit the form to signihe^ce or pirrtwwn, the classic artisl 
otiapfs significance to plastic shape by means of the process 
of freeing the exlcmal phenome^ which are ali^dy pre¬ 
sented from that pan of them which is merely an incidental 
product. In this activity, however, although all that is purely 
his CApnc^ is excluded^ his productiTe power not (nerely 
follows Or is not merely limited to a bare type, but is ^ 
the same time ertative throughout the whole. Art which, 
to start with, is forced lo seek out and discover its ime 
form neglects for that reason the very aspect of fonnj but 
where, on the contrary, the builrUng up tjf form is ipaK 
the essential interest and the main task there we find uje 
content also receives its plastic shape by impetccphbe 
degrees through the process of the reproduction, precisely 
as we hare hitherto found in a general way that form aid 
content proceed band in hand during the pwess, wherein 
tliey are completed. In this respect the classic artist elabor- 
ales this result also where it is a religious world that ii pre¬ 
sented him; he throughout develops in the free and buopnt 
mediuiD of his art (he material and mythological ideas which 

hereceivos. - ^ 

(r) ITiesatcc applies to the technique of art. In the caw 
of the classic artist the ingredients must be ^rtady to hand; 
the sensuous material through which the artist labours must 
already bo disengaged from all brittleness and extreme stub¬ 
bornness. and yield directly to the aims of die artist, in 
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order iiml the content, confomiably to the notion of the 
classic t)pe, may make its free and unfettered way through 
this cxtejtiaJ medium. To ckssical art* consequently, belongs 
from the first a high level of technical ability^ which has 
subjected the sensuous material to an apt subservience, 
Such^ a technical pcxfectioa, if it is really to carry out all 
that is required of Spirit and its conceptions, is presupposed 
by the complete elaboration of all that pertains to crafts^ 
manship in art^ that is^ in especLal degree of thai which 
makes itself visible within the plastic forms of the religion 
to which we now refer, I'hq religious view of things, such as 
the Egyptian^ for exutiiple, discovers, that is, deiinitc ex¬ 
ternal forms, idql^ colossal constructions whose type re¬ 
mains fixed, and, further, in the usual stmiLarityof forms anti 
shapes, supplies a considerable field for elabomtion in the 
treatment of it by the steadily progressive executive powers. 
*rhi5 adaptability to the talents of die craftsman must already 
have been presented in that which is of an inferior and di^ 
rorted type before the genius of ckssicaL l^uty can associate 
these powers of mechanical facility with the forms of tL*ch- 
nical p^fection* Tlien, at last, when that which is purely 
mechanical work is confronted with no further insuperable 
difficulty, is art enabled to proceed in the elabomtion of a 
form, the practice in working out which is at the same time 
an elaboration which is in the closest relaiioaship to the 
propessEve advance of both conlcnt and form. 

So far as the divijitfM of classical art is concerned it is 
usual in the more genonil sense of the term to call every 
complete work of art classic, whatever the particular char¬ 
acter It may otherwise carry, whether symbolic or romantic. 
IV^e have no doubt thus accepted it in the particular sense 
of art perfection, but with thU important qualification, that 
this perfection must be ba^ on the thorough interpene^ 
tration of ideal and free individuality and uxtcrnnl defini¬ 
tion. We oonsequenUy differenlSate the classic form expressly 
from the symbolic and romantic, whose beauty in content 
and form is entirely of another kind. And along with the 
classic, regarded in its usual and more indclliaitu signific¬ 
ance, we have ns little to do here at this airly stage with 
the particular arts in which the classical ideat is repre^ 
sentedi as, for example, sculpture, the Epic, de^itc forms 
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of hiical poetry juiil specific l)!!™ of irj^udy and coiiiedy- 
These particular l>'pca ■tt, altbough cl^ic art is im¬ 
printed tiijon them, will be first discussed m the thud portion 
of the division of our subjecl in the lapUcation of the «veial 
arts and their e™dcs,‘ Whal we approach more inimirfiatdy 
now is the classic in the sense we have secured for the 
term and as bases of our subdiirisifflii we can only theref^ 
seek out the grades of evolution, which proceed from this 
notion of the classical ideal itself The essential phases of 
this development arc as follows. , , 

ITic first point to which we would direct our attention is 
this, that the classical type of art is not to be appHfhefidrf 
ns was the ease with the symbolic type as immediately 
niimarv. as art’s ammtiiaifteiif, but, on the contrary, as its 
mil//. We have evolved it, consequently, in the Erst mstwee 
from the course of the symbolic modes of repteMpmnott, 
which it presupposes. ITie essential feature on which this 
pnjccss turned was the concentration of cont^i in the 
elucidation of an essentially selTconscious individuality, 
which can neither employ for its expression the m«e nalu^ 
fomi, whether it be that of the elenrents or animals, nor the 
defective and confused personification of the human figure 
with it, but receives its expression in the anirnahon of tJre 
human body permeated throughout with the breath of Spint. 
Inasmuch, then, as the essence of freedom consiirts m thi^ 
to be that which it is through its own resources, iim which 
in the fiist place appeared purely as the prcaupposuion and 
condition of its origin outside the sphere of epical art 
must take its place within the circle peculiar to the same in 
order to make really visible the true content and the^gcnume 
form by means of the subjection of what is uncotifonnable 
to and the neffiiion of the IdeaL This process of conforma- 
lion through negation, this process by 
whether we view it relatively to content or form, the ^ume 
type of classical beauty b^ets itself from its own sutetance 
is eoiwequently our point of departure, anti «e shall treat of 
that in our/rrC chapter, ^ 

In the riXffrtrf chapter, on the other hand, we rave reached 
by means of this process the true Ideal of the cjassiial type 
of art. Wc find here as the central feet the fair and novel 
’ /V«*| iheir (ipeciiiu tytws. 
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ivorid of ihc of Greece, which >t will b« incumbent on 
us to develop ftKhatistively from within, both in its aspects 
of swntinl indtWdualtMtion, and those which are related to 
the bodily fonn with which such individuality is immcdiatelv 
associated. ^ 

_ In the /Aind place, however, the notion of classical art 
implies convei^ly, alone W''h this becoming of the beauty 
which sreings from itself, also the dissolution of that creation, 
which mil cany us into a fiiithcr sphere, namely, that of the 
tom^tjc type of art. The gods and human individuals of 
Classic beauty just as they rise so, too, pass away once more 
from the art-consciousnesa, which in part turns round in 
opposition to the aspect of Hature that still peisiats, in which 
Greek art, in fact, had elaborated itself in the full perfection 
of beauty, m part transcends an unddSc,‘ defective^ and 
vulgar mode of nality in order to reveal that which is false 
and purely negatj^-c therein. In this dis^luiion, 
artistic activity we shall take as the material of our third 
copter, tlw specific phases in the process, which created 
the truly classical type in that harmony presented by the 
perfect fusion of immi^te beauty, fall ftpart. The ideal 
essence ts made explicit on the one side in its independ* 
race of the catemal mode of its existence on the other 
Subjectivity wlihdraws into itself, for the reason that it fails 
now to find an adequate realization in the forms hitherto 
employed, and is constrained to enlarge itsfilf with the fuller 
coniwt of a new spiritual world of absolute freedom and 
innniLyp looking ^bout for novf?! means qf esepressing this 
profounder grasp of its substance. 

' £r^tri—a. mcidc from which the Ditlue U rernuved. 


CHAPTER I 


THE COMING INTO BEING OF THE 

classic ideal 

T N the DQtipn of free Spirit i^ coniained iEinnediately limt 
eupcci of the process of mtelligcOEre we may describe os 
self-introspe^orij return upon the sdfj of being explicit ss 
an object eilsdng for the self Mid in a determinate placet 
although this penetration into the rcalni of subjectivity, as 
we have already observed, does not either necessarily pro¬ 
ceed to the len^h of making the subjectessentiaUysellsub- 
stantive in its negative aspect a£ against tdl that is concrete 
in Spirit and presented us as the stability of Nature, nor 
to that absolute reconciliation which constitutes the Irr^doin 
of the infiniEe subjectivity in truth. With the freedom of 
Spirit^ however, in whatever form it may appear^ h generally 
associated the elimination of that which is purely natumC 
regarded as that which is the Other m contrast to Spirit- 
Spirit must in the first instance essentially withdraw itself 
from Nature, uplift Itself over her boundaries and ovcrcoiDu 
therriT ere it can prevail with uiifettetx^ moveinent withm 
those bounds as within an element that is opposed to it, and 
can build itself up in a positive mode of existence truly in¬ 
dicative of its own freedom. If we further ask for a closer 
dehniliod of the object through the transcendence of which 
Spirit atuuns to its self-aubstantive form in classical art we 
shall find this objeci is not Nature merely as such, but 
rather a Nature that is already throughout suFiiscd with the 
aignificatiDns of Spirit, in other words the symbolic type of 
art, which made use of the immediaiely natural form as a 
mearts of expressing the Absolute, its artistic consciousness 
cither seeing in unimals and so forth the pncsonce of gods, 
Or striving vainly under false modes toward the true nnity 
of the spiritual and the natural, it is through the remo^'aJ 
and reformation of this defective association that tl>e Ideal 

rig 
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for the first tinis presents itself as the Ideal, and is forctd 
to dcve1o|i consequently this process of transcendence 
within its Own sphere ns a phase of its own necessary cvoln- 
lion. Such a consideration at once enables tis to dispose of 
the question whether the Creeks received this Teligion from 
extraneous sfitirces or no. We haTe already seen thai sub- 
ordinate conceptions are necessarily presupposed ki the 
very notion oF classical art. These^ in. so far as they in 
truth appear and are presented as factors of huMJi history^ 
am, as opposed lo the higher form^ which strives to 
beyond ihero^ the actual slarting-point of the nevr selF- 
evolving art And this is so^ though in the particular case 
of Cfeek mythology there Is not throughout historical 
evidence for these prelimlnar)' data. The rdatioa, however^ 
of the Greek spirit to these presupposed data is essentially 
a relation of conslrucrion and in the first instance of 
formation. If this wcie not so the conceptions and forms 
of the same had reoiaintd as they were. It ia true that 
Herodoltts says, in a passage already ettedp of Homer and 
H^iod^thit they had creat^ their gods for the Greeks, but 
be Also spteaks expressly of particular gods, how this or that 
one was Egyptian or some othei form: the poetic activ- 
ity docs not thettlore exclude the rewpiion of material from 
other sources, but merely suggests an essential transfoma- 
tion- For the Greeks possessed mythologicfll conceptions 
before thetime in which Herodotus places those original poets. 

If wc inquire further into the mtsre obvious aspe^ of 
titis necessary tnuMformatioii of that which Is undoubtedly 
involved with, but at first still alien from^ the Idealp we find 
it set before us in muve form as content of mythology itself. 
I'he main fact of Greek theology is this, that it creates itself 
and constitutes itself from that which has gone before, 
which takes its place in the origins and process of its own 
gencrie history. Incidental to this origination. In so far as 
the cods are taken to be spiritual individualities in de- 
teruiinate bodily shape^ we fmdt on the one hand, that 
Spirit, instead of giving visibility to its essence in that which 
is purely vital and animal, regards life rather as an attribute 
which IS insufficient/ as its unhappiness and death, andi on 

‘ Afi rifif Wrm# jfcn'r. A* wmelliing nnWflrthy (sf ihc full notion 
of til 
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the othef^ thAt k in tht^ living thmg tUaX it tdumpfis over 
the eiemenu of Nature and its conrui^ rrproduetion. Con- 
versely^ hoiffever, it is equtilly nccessaiy for the Ideal of die 
classic gods, net merely to bland over against Nature and 
its elemental powers as individual spirit In its finite and 
abstract scclusiont but to possess itself the elements of the 
universal natuml life notionally as a phasal moment in the 
vital constitution of Spirit As the esstrnce of the gods is 
Essentially Ji/f/'pfrfa4 and in thb very universality they are 
dehned aa tndividuaK it follows also that the aspect of their 
bodily presence must essentmily include at the same time 
the natural as the essential and ■widtMUaching power of 
Nature, and afi vital activity intertwined with spirituality 
itself. 

In this respect we may dilferentiate the process of em¬ 
bodiment followed hy the cUssical art-form under the 
following points of view. 

The Jtrtf concerns the degradation of that which is purely 
animah and the removal of the same from the sphere of 
free and pure Beauty. 

'J^he S€r<>frd more important aspect is related to the ele- 
Tuental itself^ in the hrst instance conceived as gods put 
before us as powers of NaturCt through whose conquest 
alone the genuine race of gods can attain to undisputed 
mastery^ that is in the war between the ancient and new 
gods. But this negative tendeticy becomes, then, in the 
ihfrd place, after Spirit has wured its fTce right, to the 
same extent once again an adinnative force, and elemental 
Nature constitutes an aspect of godhead permeated with 
individualized spirituality in order to re-establish even the 
anitual organism, though hexr only of an attributive and 
eternal sign. Following the above points of view we will 
now, If still at no great leng;th, endeavour to emphasize the 
more dehuite traits, which here come under considenition. 


t. ThF. DKGRVtUATtON OF Al41MAL!$3kt ' 

Among the Indians and Egyptians^ among Asiatics 
generally we find aoinialisai, or at any rate spec! He kinds 

^ Th*i the iclegitinn of j| In n jimilkrn ot iafertantj, 
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of wiimaU regarded u sacred and worshippedp hecaiise in 
them thtt Usdf is Ukdn to be visibk to sense. The 

aniniAL fonn is consequenlly also a main of their 

artistic repTesentations, albeit they arc in addiuon merdy 
used as symbolic and in asscjcktion with human forms^ in 
the sta^gc previous to that wbere we find the human, and 
only the htimai^ apprehended by consciousness as that 
which is alone tnic. It is only in virtue of the sdf-con* 
scioiisness of the spiritual that the respect for the obscure 
and gloomy ideality of animal life disappears. This haa 
already talcen ^ace among the ancient Hebrews who regordj 
as we tiave already observed, the whole of Nature neither as 
symbol nor as the presence of Cod^ and attach to exterruil 
objects merely the powers and vitality which in f:^t dwell 
Within them. At the same time there still retnains even 
among them, if in accidental fashion, at least a. v^tige of 
reverence for the living thing as sudu may illustrate 
this with the fact that closes foibjds the use of animal blood 
as food for the reason that life is centred in the blu^. 
Man, however, is really under a necessity to cat thait which 
U his natural food- The next step which w& nipt draw 
attention to in this passage to cJas^cal art consists in lower¬ 
ing the high worth and poinUon of what is anituaL and 
making this degradation itself the content of rell^ous con¬ 
ceptions and artistic productions. And illiistTative of Uiis 
wc find abundant examples from which 1 shall merely olTer 
the following s^lc^tions, 

(a) Wc that among the Greeks certiun animals appear 
conspicuous among others^ ns the Bnake, for example, is pre¬ 
sented us in the sacrifices of Homer as sm exceptionally 
beloved genius/ and before all others it b this species which 
is ofTered to one god, whik dtbere are appropriated to some 
other. We find further that the hare^ which rum across 
the wayv birds obsened in their flight to right hand or 
left, euid entraik are investigated as fruitful in prophetic 
significance. AU this, it is true, indicates a red reverence 
for the animal type, since the gods communicaie through 
them and speak to men by means of omens. If we look at 

* Thiili ibe Owmiui word* By genius 1 pmsuprttf He^ mean* **iht 
f^tnllinr sipirit^^ of a cjarlicular animal. ApimrcnOy thU ralhcr tlian 
* ir. juS: XtLsoS. 
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the hsiTt of the matter, however, we sbaJI hud these to be 
tni-rely isolated Te%'elationi!| suggestive of superstition no 
doubt, but merely momentary hints of the Divino. On 
the other hand, it is an imporLant fact tliat animaie are 
sacrificed and the sacrificial flesh eaten. Among the Indians 
sacred animaJs are on the contmry presened alive as 
such, and taken care of^ and among the Egyptians they 
are even preserved after their death. For the Greek it Is 
the BSiiidfice which Is sacred. In the sacrifice man demons 
smites that he is willing to give up a consecrated thing to 
his gods, and to deprive himself wholly of the use of the 
some^ And in this connection we may observe a character^ 
istic trait in the Greek rite, among which people the sacrifice 
was observed as at the same lime a hospitable feast,^ only a 
part of the same being dedicate to the godst that is, the por- 
tion which it was assumed they alone couJd enjoy, while the 
(freek himseir retained and feasted upon the Out of 

this circumstance originated a mythical tale in Greece. The 
undent Greeks, it b said, sacrificed with the grcaiesc solemn¬ 
ity to the gods, and suffered the entirety of the sacrificial 
animal to consumed in the flames. Not even the poorer 
suppliants dared contest this great waste. So Prometheus 
endeavoured to obtain by request from that they were 
merely under an obligation to sacrifice a portion, and could 
devote the remainder to thetr own tises. He slew two oKen^ 
burnt the liver of both, converted, however, all ibe hone? 
into one, the flesh into the remaining hide of the animals, 
and presented Zeus the choice. Zeus* deceived by ap[^r- 
ancesi selected the bones because they were a larger portion 
and left the flesh In this way for hymnn consumption. For 
this reason, when the flesh of sacrificial animals was con- 
sumedt the remainJnig portions, which were devoted to the 
gods, were burnt up in the same fire. Zeusj however, took 
away fire from men because by so doing he made it impos¬ 
sible for then^ to celcbmto their feast. Little help the mse 
gave him. Prometheus robbed him of the fim and in the 
excess of his joy flew back foster than he sped thither; for 
which cause, so the fate goes, the bringer of good news in- 
v'ariabl^ brings “spcM" with him. In this way the Greeks 
have directed attention to this progress in human culture 
'■ ^*Odysi.*' liv, 414; *iiT| 
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and pneseo-ed and reclotbed the same in myth for the 
mind- 

We may connect with the as a similar example 

of a yet fuither degradation of animalism the tTsditions of 
famous such as we find ascribed to heroes, and 

handed down as sacred to grateful memory. In these the 
slaying of animals which appear as injurious foes, such as 
the strangling of the Jfumean lion by Heracles, the slaying 
of the Ijemean hydra, the hunting of the Caiedemian boar 
are set forth as something fatuous, by means of whi^ the 
heroes contended for godlike rank, whereas the Hindow 
punished with death as a crime the slaughter of certain 
cnintals. L-oqucstionabljr there Ls a further interplay of sym¬ 
bolism in deeds of this kind or they lie ai the base of them. 
In the case of Hercules there is the fact of the sun and its 
course, so that such heroic actions supply an essential aspect 
of symbol teal interpretation, lliese myths arc, however, at 
the same time accepted in their express tignificancjs as bene- 
ficia! hunts attd were consciously rticpgnkcd as such by the 
Greeks. We must here again in a similar relation recall cer¬ 
tain fahlea of Aesop, especially tliose already referred to of 
the dung beetle. ITtc dong bectlei that primitive Egyptiari 
symbol, in whose bjUis of dung the Egyptians or the inter¬ 
preters of their religious conceptions saw the world balls, 
comes in Aesop ognin before Jupiter, and with the impottonl 
change that the eigle docss not respect his protector the hare. 
Aristophanes, on the other hand, has wholly made fun of him. 

(f) Thrdfy, the degradation of the animal is directly in¬ 
dicated in many of the tales of nietamoiphosisas Ovid has 
delineated them for us in deiml with grace and talent and 
fine traits of feeling and intuitiott, but also composed in a 
rambling way without their great and commanding ideal 
significance, treating them merely as the sport of mytbos 
and external fact and fsulinj; to mcognuc a deeper sigui- 
hcance. Such a deeper significance U, however, there, and 
we will cxuisequently, now wc mention the subject, make 
further allusion to it. For the most part the paitkular nat- 
Tutives are if we look at thb material, quoint and primitive^ 
not so much on ttccount of the depravesd condition of the 
culture, but rather, a* in the Nibelungcnlied, on aci^unt of 
the condition of a still raw nature. As far as the thirteenth 
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book, according to tbdr coifitenti thcjr older thin tbe 
Hcpmeric talcs; add to ttiia they are a m^k 7 of cosmogony 
and heterogeneous detaenisof Phoenician^ Phrygian, Egypt¬ 
ian S)'mbot£5in^ treated no doubt in a human way, but in 
such wise that the uocouth stock ^ill rumalns, whereas the 
ttietamarphoses which enuToerate tales o( a Inter period sub¬ 
sequent to the Trojan war, although their material is aLvo 
borrowed from fabulous times, clash awkwardly with the 
names of Ajax and Aeneas^ 

(a) GetieraUy speaking, we may regard the metamorphoses 
as a TOUlmst to the conception and worship implied in 
animalism. Looked at from the ethical side of Spirit they 
Include essentially the negative atti[ude toward Mature, 
making the animal and other inorganic forms a pluse of 
human degradation. Consequently| if among the Egyptians 
the gods of Nature's elements are exalted and made vital m 
animals, here conversely, as we have already inttmatedp the 
natunil form appears before us os an easier or difhctilt lapse 
and a monstrous crime, as the existence of an ungodhke, 
unfortunate thing, nnd as the embodiment of pain, in which 
the human is no longer able to remain self-contained. For 
this reason they have not the significance of the migration 
of souls in the Egyptian sense of that expression; this is a 
tnigmtion which does not Imply guilt, but rather is on the 
contrary, if we take the aise of the passage of the human 
soul into the animal, regarded as an exaltation. 

As a whole, however,, this b no severely exclusive circle 
of myih^ however diEerent the objects of Mature may be. 
into which that which is spiritual is banisheci A fuw ex¬ 
amples will sufficiently elucidate the point 

Among ihu Eg^'ptians the wolf pTaya a part of great im¬ 
portance, as, for example, in the case where Osiris appears 
as beneficent protector of Ills son Homs in the latteds con¬ 
flict with Typhoii. and in a whole scries of Egyptian coins 
is represented ns the assister of Homs. And spring gener¬ 
ally the association of the wolf and the sun^od is a primitive 
one* In the ** Metamorphoss'' of Ovid, on the other hand, 
the conversion of Lycaon into the form of a wolf is pre::5^nted 
USAS a punishment for his impiety. After the subjugation 
of the giants, we arc told,^ and after the annihilAtioh of their 
' i, vv. ilQ-243. 
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bodily shapes the Earth, urarmed by the blood of its sons 
which bad been scattered in all directions. revitaTuted the 
warm blood, and, in oider that no vesltge of the former 
wild stock should remain, brought into being a race of men. 
Yet for all that was this after-birtli conteoiptuous of the 
[{ods, eager for savage deeds and murdef. Fhen Jupiter 
^led the gods into conclave with a view to destroy this 
mortaJ race. He informed them how Lyraon had cunningly 
formed sirstagems against himself, the wietdw of the light¬ 
ning and their sovereign lord. When, such is the story', the 
worthlessness of the licnes was apparent to him. he di^endefl 
from Olympus, and came to Arcadia. I furnished 
the nairation continues, “ that a god had drawn mgh and 
the people began to supplicate," First, to mAjC meny over 
these pious prayers was Lycnon, who forthwith cneo out: 

*" I wiU make experirnent whether this mdred be a^god or 
mortality, and the tnith shall not remain in doubt He 
made preparation.*’ continued Jupiter, "to slay me when 
oppressed with slumber; he was possessed with the i^ion 
for discovering the truth. And not contented with this, he 
made an incision with his sword in the throat of a goat of 
Molasaiaii pedigree find boiled as to one part the only par¬ 
tially dead members ; and as to the rest taked th™ on the 
fire, and placed both portions before me to eat. WTicrelorc 
L with avctiging (lame, have laid his botneiiiead tn fisbst 
Airrighted he fled forth from thence, and when he reached 
the silent field he broke forth in howls and strove in vain to 
utter speech. With rage in his jaws and in the caficrness of 
his animal lust for murder he turned ag^imst the cattle, and 
rejoices even now in their blood; his garments have become 
the hairy hide, and his arms have turned into thighs. _We is 
a wolf, and preserves the signs of the primitive »ha^." 

The tale of Procne, who was cluirged into a swallow, sets 
before us the gp^vity of the cominUtecl atwimination with a like 
emphasis. When, so the tale runs,' Procne begs of her hus¬ 
band, Tereus—she happened at the time to stand in his favour 
—that he will forthwith let her go to see her sister or suffer 
her sister to visit her, Tereus hastens to launch his vessel on 
the sea and quickly reaches the harbour of Piraeus with his 
seamanship. He, however, barely catches sight of Philomela 
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before bfi is ^olently enamotiri^ of her. At his depirtEire 
PandioHt the father, binds him on oath to protect her with 
the love of a fatheTp and to send hack aa eqou as possible 
the altevktion of his old age. The voyage, however, is hardly 
over when the barbarous man deprives her—pale, trembling, 
already fearTul of the worst, and beseeching with tears to 
know where her sister is—of liberty, and as twin-consort 
forces her to be bis concubine along mih her sister. Over^ 
come with anger and thrusting aJi sense of shame on one 
skdu, Pbilomehi threatens of her own accord to betray the 
deed^ Teieus on this draws his sword, sioizes and binds hci-r 
and cuts off her tonguci informs, however, hk wife by way 
of evasion of the death of her sister. Thoreopon the sorrow^ 
ing Procnc tears off the fioe linen from her shoulders and 
puts on mourning apparel; she raises an empty tomb and in 
a made somewhat out of place* as it happens, laments the 
lamentable fate of her sister^ Hdw' then does Philomela 
meet thk? A prkonct, robbed of all speech, of her voice, she 
bethinks her of craft. With threads of purple she works the 
news of the crime upon a while texture, and sends the 
raiment secretly to Procne* The wife ri^cis the heartrending 
news of her sister; she neither speaks nor wee|K; she lives 
wholly in the image of revenge, ft was the time of the 
festival of Bacchus. Drivi^n forth by the furies qI her pas^ 
sionate grief she forces her way to her skter; she tears her 
from her chamber and carries her off wiih her away. Then 
in her own house, white she still k in doubt what terrible 
act of Vengeance she shall fsxact on Tereus, Itys appears 
before his mother. She stares upon him with eyes of wild¬ 
ness. How like he Ss to his father! No further word she 
utters, but coosummatts at once the dokful deed. They 
slay the boy and serve him on hts father^s table, w ho par¬ 
takes eagerly of hk own flesh and blood. He then caUs for 
his son, and Procne e.^cla]ms that he carries within him that 
which he calls for^ and* as he stjl] looks about him and seeks 
after him and again asks and calls for hjm, Philamela sets 
befotir his face the bloody head. Tlicn he breaks away from 
table with an awful cry of anguish, and weeps and calk 
himself hk son*s sepulchre, and forthwith makes after thu 
daughters of Pandion with the naked steel- But now sup¬ 
plied with wingH they float away from thence, the one into 
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the forest, the other into the roofj and Tercus al», despite 
all the energy of his sorrow and desire of revenge, is chafed 
into the bird which rears on its crest the comb of feathers* 
and carries a beak of iEnmodcralc projccuon- The name of 

the bird is the hoopoe. r 

On the other hand^ we have changes which proceed from a 
cuHt of less sigTiificartcc. As i^xamples, there is Cyr ils who 
became a swan, and Daphne^ the iina love of Apobo, who was 
changed bio the laurel, Clyde bto the heliotrope, Narcissus, 
who despised in his vanity maidens, and sees himself 
watery mirror, and Biblis, " who was enanionred of her brother, 
and is* when be scorns her, changed into the spring which 
e ven now bears her name and flows beneath the sha^ng . 

However* we must not lose ourselves in further digressiori 
through particular Examples, and I will merely, by way oi 
passage* add the one further reference to the change of the 
Pbddes, who, accordbg to Ov id,' were the daughters of 
Pieros and challenged the Muses to □ nwteh of rivalry tor 
ourselves the distinction of importance is the nature oi the 
songs which the combatants sang respectively. 1 he Ptendes 
cduhrate the battles of the eP<is * and honour the gfante un¬ 
duly while they depreciate the deeds of the great gods. Rtsmg 
up from the depths of Earth, TjTihiwus filled heaven with 
fir: in a body the gods take flight from thence until* wcan^ 
out, they test on Egyptian soiL But here, too* so sing 
Pieridcs^ Typhoeus amves* and the high gods ^ fain to hide 
themselves tn illusive shapes. JupiiCT was loader of the army* 
and for this reason* so ran their refrain, ihc Eybian Ammon 
to this day is figured wkh crooked horns ; and in like manner 
the scion of Semeic is changed into a nttn, the stslcr of 
Phoebus imo a cat* Juno iiUo a snow-white cow, Venus la 
concealed in a fish* Mercury in the feathers of this. 

Here we find ibereforc the gods suffer reproach in their 
change to animal form- Although thdr translation is not 
presenti^ as a punishmenr for a wrong or a enme^ it is 
their cowardice which is held forth to us as the i^on ol 
ihia self-imposed metamorphosis. Calliope^ on the other 
hand, trxalts in song ihe good deeds and litstoty of 
Cotes was the first* so ran the strain^ to scour ihrougn t e 
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Raids with the crqok-lMcked ploughslme; first «as she to 
jdve {hiits and fruitful means of nonrishinent to the ploughed 
fields. First was she to lay down laws for our guidMCe; 
we me colleetivelf but a gift of her wisdom. f, * 

eKcIaitnStmy task U to oekbnite her, and yet how s^U I 
tune my stratu worthy of such a goddesft! Assuredly the 
goddess is worthy of the singex's best," she 

finished^ the Pierides adjudge ibemselves victors m the 
cnntest: but even as they endeuvour to speak* and wth 
loud cries* so Ovid informs us (v. &70), are nOLinshing 
about with thdr hands^ they preeive their nails passing 
away into feathers, their aims become covcriid with down* 
while each is aware that the mouth of the other is dosing 
up into the stiff biU of a biidi and white they are all for 
dculorii^g their lot, they arc carried up on the waves of 
their wings, they float away^ the screamers of the wood^ 
and as waifs of the air- And even imto this day, adds 
ouf poet, they still fetain thdr own glibness of tongue and 
excited chatter, and infinite desire to Iti this way 

we find again also here that metamorphosis ui presented us 
as punishment, and* what is more, is presented, as is so fre^ 
quendy the case with such stories* as punishment due to 

ruli^Du^ impiety. , ^ ti - i 

(B) If we consider further citamples of still well rccogni^d 
metamorphoses of men and gods inlD animals, we shall 
hud that, although they do not directly imply any tmns- 
gression as the cause of such a change, as* for example* m 
the case where Circe possessed the power to change men 
into animals, yet, for all that^ the animal condition is at 
least indicative of a mbfortune and a buntilmlionp such as 
brings no honour even to the person who makes such a 
change subservient to private ends. Circe w»as quite a sum 
mdinate, obscure type of goddess, and her power appe;^ 
as mere witchery, and Mercury assists Odyssey, when the 
latter contrives to free his comiradcs ffom the spetL Ut 
much the same kind are the many sliapes whi^ Zeus takes 
upon himself, as* for emmpk, when he is changed into a 
hull in his quest of Eutopa, or when he appn^hes Leda in 
the form of a swan* or fnictlfies the Danae m a shower of 
cqld. In all these cases the object is one of decfiption* 
directed by purposes uf on inferior, that ts to say* noi 
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spiritual, but purely natural quality^ purposes which ihc 
■tver constant jtaJoiisy of Juno render unavoidable. The 
conception of a universal procreative life of Nature, wliich 
in many of the more ancient mythologies constiltiled the 
leading motive^ is jnraginatively reproduced in separate 
poetical tales about the easily enamoured disposition of the 
IktbcT of gods and fncn^ cjtplotts* however, which he does 
not carry through in bis own or, for the mwl prt, in human 
shape, but expressly cither in the shape of animals, or some 
other embodiment of Nature. 

ir) And, lastly^ we may add to our list those hybrid 
farms, combinnig both humanity and animalism, which are 
also not excluded from Greek art, though the animality is 
here accepted as something that degrees, is nnspiritual. 
Among the Egy'ptians, for example, the he-goat, Mendes, 
was revered,' and, according to the opinion of Jabloustij' in 
the sense of the procreative power of Nature, generally 
speaking, aa that of the sun, and to such an outrageous 
excess thatt according to Pindar, even women saenficed 
themselves to these creatures. Among the Greekst 
the contrary, peisouilies the mysterjaus sense of the divinu 
prtfence, and later in the shape of fauns, satyrs, and Fan- 
Uke figures, the goat shape only appeared in a subordinate 
way, such as in the feet, and in the most beautiful repre- 
sentadotis was perhaps limited to the pointed ears and 
little horns- The rest of the figure is shape^d in human 
guise, and the animal suggestion thrusi back upon the 
barest detalL Yet, for all thaL fauns were not recognircd 
among the Greeks as gods of any important rank or spiritual 
forces; Lheir fundamental ehfiiacteristic remained that of a 
sensuous, uncontrolled joviality k Zt is true ilmt they' um 
also artistically represent^ with an expression of profounder 
signiheance, os, for instance^ that fine eitample of one in 
Munich, which holds the youthful Dacchus in bis arms, 
and ga^cs dow'n on him with a smile which is brimming 
over with love and tenderness. He is not to be taken as the 
father of Bacchus, but merely the foster-parent, and we find 
given him htte the b^utiful feeling of joy In the innocence 
of the child, such os that which, m the nmtemal devotion of 
Mary for the Christ babe, is exalted in romantic art to so 

1 W, 4^. * Creuirff, “ Sywb/^ h 4?7- 
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tofty a level of conlemplatioti. Among the Crtiek^ how- 
eveTp this most chanobg love still belongs to the 
ordinate sphere of Giiios In order to indicaie that its ongin js 
traceable from animal, that is naturaJ» lifCi and consequently 
is entided to rank with such ft sphere** 

Mediate shapes of a similar kind arc the centatir^ tn 
which we tnay also observe that the Nati^e-aspcct of sen* 
suality and desire is also supremely prominent to the sup- 
pTcs^on of the spiritual side- Chdron, no doubt, is of a 
more nobk type, a clever physician, and the tutor of 
Achilla; but this instructive as the tether of a cniia. 
is not appropriate to godhead strictlyj but a to be related 
w'ith human ability and cleverness- 

In this manner the relation of the animal shape receives 
a modificatioii in classical art front whatever point of 
we regard it. Its prevailing employment la to indicakio that 
which h evil, bad* inferior, merely natural and unspintiul, 
whereas, outside Greece it was the espreasion of the positive 
and absolute. 


J. The COHTE3T BETWEEN THE ANCIENT ANP MODEBN 
Divinities 

The second grade of more elevated rank we may contrast 
with the degradation of the animal condition consists in 
this, that the genuine gods of classical art, inasmuch ^ they 
possess for their content a free self-consdousness, which we 
may define as the power of spiritual indhriduality fcp«^mg 
on Its own resources, are also able to be represented as 
subjects of knowledge and volition,^ that is as sptntual 
cnteuoes^ For this reason the Awffiffwfrv, in the bodily form 
of which they are pruseottHl us, is not, as one may say* a 
mere form, which is girt about this content by virtue of the 
imagination under a mode of purely (Alcmm ^-alidityi, but « 
reoted in the significance, content, and id*^l subato^ lUeil. 
The divine, however, generally speaking, is es-^lidly to 1^ 
apprehended us unity of the natural and spintual; both 
Sides are involved in the conception of the Absolute; and it 

' Thai tic kiplicic of JauJis as a part of Natoft- 
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is mciclf the dilTerent luode, tinder which this bonneny ia 
eonceiv^t which eanstitytfis from qur preisent point of view 
the respective gmdes of the various fomis of art and histone 
religions. According to our own Christian way of looking 
at it» God is the creator and lord of Nature and the spiritual 
woddp and therewiihj no doubts exempted from the imine- 
dkleand detcrmiEiate existence of Nature^ for the rs^n 
that, before all else^ he is very Cod as the taking back into 
Himscir of his own fulness, that is as absolute and wif- 
dependenc Spirit; it is only the hnite and human spirit 
which stands in opposition to Nature as a limit and a bouu^ 
a limitation which such ooly thereby overcomes In his 
determinate existence, and exedts btms^ intrinsically to the 
grade of inimity in so far as he grasps Nature contem¬ 
platively in thoughtt B^d in the actual world ' consummates 
the harmotiy between spiritual idea, rt^isonj the Ckiod and 
Naiure. This infinite octimlisation i5t^ however* Goi in so 
fiir as the lordship over Nature is strictly due to Him, and 
He Himself is conceived as explicit in this infmiEe activity* 
and the knowledge and volition of such rcatixaiion. 

In the religions of strictly ajinbohc art, on the contnuy, 
as we have linoed alreadyp the union of the Inward and 
Ideal with Nature was an immediate association, which con¬ 
sequently made use of Nature both as T4^rds its substance 
and form as its fundamental mode of dctcrmtiiaiion- In 
this sense the sun^ the Nile, the the Earth, the natura.1 
processes of birth,, death* procreation* and lepfoduciiont in 
short, all the vari^ changes of the untvetsal life of Nature 
were revered as divine existence and life. These Nature^ 
forces, however* were even in symbohe art personifiedi 
and consequently set up in contrast to the spiritual. If, 
however, and nothing less than this » the rt^ulrem^l of 
classical art, the gods are to be spiritual individualities in 
harmony with Nature* mere pcrsonlficarion is a conception 
insufficient for this result For fieraonification, in the case 
that its content is a purely unlver^l force and activity of 
Nature, persists as a mere form* unable to penetrate to the 
consdiuting substance, and can nmther ^ve existence to the 
spiritual content in the same, nor its individuality- We find 

1 The coniTiii h hrEween ihe pbilca^Iiic eonicmplalicm 
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th<;KroTe necessarily in classical art a ctogc of frony lo 
tho^ffect that, Ui conformity with the degtadation of ^e 
IrdnS we have just b«n considcrnig, the ooiver^I 

Mwef alsoU one aaj«ct of it sofe« humtlta- 

^ and the spiritual is propartionally eaal^ tn 

by this meansVe find tto it is ^^0 [^pln of 
suMctthify, ra^er than mere persomEcation. which b^ome 
the main mode of definition, trom another point^vie^ 
Iwwever, the gods of classical art do not cease to be^nCfe 
of Nature, bemustt God here has not yet come to 
sented as csseni tally absolute and free spintuahly. In the 
relation of a merely created and ministianl cr^ture to a Imd 
and creator separated from it. Nature stantK howevcj.al^it 
“eifiS?Slher as we have it in the art of the Subhm^ 
conceived as an essentially abstract, that » purely ideal 

masterdom of one supreme ^ 

of Christianity— exalted as concrete Spint to a^luie free 
5om within toe pure element of spiritual ex,^d 
personal actuality. Neither of thee falls m wAh 

the point of view of classical art. God here w n y 
Itirdol Nature, Tor the rsiso» be does not ^ yetpoise^ 

contained in Him, or to the 

apprehended. He is no longer lord of N^c, bM^ 
sublime relation of the deified natural thing and 
individuality has ceased, and token upon itscinhe 
tions of b^ly, in which toeir just doc mi^J ^ 
for art's represenladoii without any tittle of loss to 
aspecu, the universal and the individua), too 
Ihc natural. Consequently in the god 

nalurc-DOlency is preserved, but is conceived m such not in 
the ranw of toe universal and all-embracing Nature, but « 
toe definable, and consequently limited activity »^ 

and so on, generally speaking, as a particukr natural 
pirtency, which is made visible as spiritual lndJv^d^ly, 
wd possess® this spiritual individuality as its 

Fw toe reason, then, as we have ali^y made cl^, 
toe classical Ideal is not immediately present but f^l 
makta its appearance through the piocess in which that 
I By I/mbir Hegel pwlwbly ineacui i "teluro” In llw Hitwiino o( 
lUe art of the Sulihma. 
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which is native to ihc forctiativo content of spirit is 
nesoivcdf this tTansromiation and building up into new' 
forms of that which m raw, mibeautiful, wild, grot^qu^T 
ptirely rkitural, or fantastLc, which originated in earlier re- 
ftgious conceptions and views of art, wih be a leading interest 
in Greek mythology, and consequently will necessarily re- 
produce a really d^nod sphere ‘ of p^icular signlhcanc^. 

In proceeding further to examine this fundamental aspect 
of our present subject 1 must at once grve uttexance to the 
preliminary caution that the hEstoric investigation of the 
varied and multifold conceptions of Greek mythology lies 
outside Our present task. .411 we are concern^ to inquire 
into here ore the essential phasal steps of this process of 
reconstruction, in so far as the same notify themselves os 
phases of universal import \n the new artistk configuration 
and Its content. As for that infinite mass of particular 
myths, nartatidns, histories^ things mferabk to a local origin 
and symbolism» which collectively Btiil assert their pre- 
doniinance in the world of later gods^ and incidentally ap- 
pesir in artistic production, but for all that du not belong to 
the vital point of interest to which oux own efifort k directed 
—we must necessarily leave all this broad fidd of material 
on one side, and am merely refer to an example or two by 
way of illustmtion+ Speaking generally we may compare this 
road, on which we now move forward^ to the course of the 
history of sculpture. For inasmuch as sculpture places be¬ 
fore the observation of sense the gods in their r-^ form it 
constitutes the peculiar tinlrum of classical an, albeit also 
the better to make il wholly understood poetry expresses it¬ 
self upon gods and mankintL or passes in review the worlds 
of go^ and men in their actirity and movement in direct 
contrast to that objecrivity self-contained In repose. Just as, 
then^ in sculpture the moment of ail importance lo the 
beginning is the tronsfotimtion of the formless, the stone 
or block of wood that has (alien from heaven {h&^^T^c) 
—as the the great goddess of Pessinus in Aria Minor 
actually was, which the Romans directed by means of a 
solemn embassy to be EransfcTred to Rome—into the human 

* Eiiun A^reti^ TSis meaning 5 «im te be i kkl the drde 

of cxninplrf h. hcfc a dearly dcruicd ODcl Nmitcd etelcas oDnlnutcU with 
ihc T?i^ucn«a cf OrknUil Piinlhdim. 
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foTHi atid so makes the siatue, so loo we here to make 
tt budnnbg from the fomitess, uncouth powers of Nature, 
and Wle doing so merely to indicate the stages, in thp 
through which they are exalted into spintuol in- 
^duality and are tlnallj- concentrated in shapes of fixity. 

We may in this connection distinguish three separable 

aspects as of most importance. 

The ;f«r, which arnisu our attention, are the a/wr/M in 
which the knowledge and volition of gods, still under a 
formless mode, gives witness to their presence through 

natural etislences. j vt. 

The seantd pomt of view to be noted vt concerned wnh 
the universal forms of Nature, no less than the abstiacdons 
of Right and so forth, which lie at the root of the genuine 
spiritual and individual duties, which am, so to speak, their 
birth-cradles and furnish us with the oecessary conditions of 
their origin and activity! they are the old gods in contra¬ 
distinction to the new, 

Tktrdfy, and finaliy, we are made aware of the essentially 
nrsccssary progrffss to the Idigsd in the that the primaiily 
superficial personifications of the activities of Nature and the 
mmt abstract spiritual conditions are contested and thrust 
from their protniiiEmcc as something ssendally subordinate 
jind nefiltive nnd, by virtue of this deba^eittiecit the belf- 
£ufhcierit spiritual indiiidufllity and its human form and 
action, h suOfered to attain an unchallenged masterdom. 
This revolution, which constitutes the real central position 
in the hiiitorical origins of the classic god^ is in Gretk 
mythology placed before our iifia|iiiialion in the conflict—a 
mode of presenlaliun as naive as it is astonishingly ditect— 
between the old and new gods, in the headlong fall of the 
Titans, and in the victory which the divine race of 

secures^ ^ ^ -jt ^ ^ 

(a) To take, then, first in order the it wiM not be 

nece^ry for us now to dilate on them to any considemble 
otent. The essential point which eoncerns us here is 
merely due to this fich that in da^ical art the phenomena 
of Nature are no longer revered as such—in the way ^at 
the Farsees, for example, pray to naphthetic regions or fire, 
or as among the Egyptians, gods remain msciulable, niys- 
lerious, and mule nddlcs—but that the gods* being them- 
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selves subjects of knowledge and %olidonp do vtirily give to 
man by mews of antural phenomena indications of their 
wisdom. In this gease the ancient Hellenes made inquiry 
at ihe oracle of Dodonar^ whether tiicy should accept tiie 
names of gods, which have cotne to them from barbwans^ 
and the onicle replied ^ ihem.^ 

(n) The signs by means of which the gods thus made 
their rc veliiiions are for the ino$t part of the simplest descrip¬ 
tion. At Dodona such were the rustle and whisper of the 
sacred oakj the tnurmiu of the spring, the tones of the 
brazen ve^el^ which the wind made thus to reverbemte. 
In like manner at Helos it was the Laurel which rustled and 
at Delphi, too, the sound of the wind on the bmzen tripod 
vms full of significance.^ Over and above^ however^ such 
immediately nalLitftl sounds man h also the voice-piece of 
the oracle in so far as he is rendered deaf to and w'hiried 
away from ihc alert commonsense of his ordinary mind to a 
natural condition of enthustasm; as, for example^ the F}thia 
at Delphi was wont^ stupefied by oxhidationsT lo deliver 
the oracular words, or in the cave of Trophonius the in¬ 
quirer of the oracle met with faces^ from the interpretation 
of which an answer was delivered him. 

Oi) There is, however, another aspect which we should 
set alon|side of the purely estemal sign^ For sn the oracles 
God is. It 15 true, accepted as He w^ho and the orade 

of most famed repute is dedicate to ApoltOp the ^od of 
wisdom. The fgnn^ however, in which he reveals bis willp 
remains the wholly indefinite voice of Nature, either a 
natural scundt that is, or the unconnected tones of words. 
In this obscurity of forrn thespirhual content is itself equally 
obscure and requires and explanation. 

(y) This exphnatiemp albeit it brings under a moda of 
spiritual life the deliverance of the god which in the first in¬ 
stance Ls presented purely in the form of Nature's own voice, 
remains despite this fact obscure and equivooaL For the 
god Is in his knowiedge and volition concrete univdstsality. 
And of the same type also must the advice or commond un¬ 
avoidably be which the oracle declares. The univ'eritfilp how- 

t 52. 
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ever, IS not one-sided and abstract, but as concrole universal 
contains the one side no less than the other. Irmscnuch, then, 
as man stands over against the knowing god as one tuUtnow* 
ing he accepts the oiacular word itself in ignoTance. In 
other words, the concrete unive reality of the same h not 
open to his intelligence, and he can merely select from the 
eqiaivoeol word of the god, assuming that be decides 
upon It, i?wc aspect thereofi for the reason that evciy action 
under particular circumslaiices is nnavoidably only, 

that fcS to say+ giving a decisive impulse in direction and 
shutting off onother. His action is barely accomplished, 
and the deed—which consequently has become his own and 
for which he must now be answera&e—really earned through 
wheti he finds a collision confronting him. All in a moment 
he is aware that the other sidOt which lay already folded in 
the oracukir scnlcnoa, is turned against himself and the 
fatality of hLs dctid^ his knowledge and will notmtlistandingt 
ha» him in the toils; a fatality which he may not knowp but 
of which we must suppose the gods aware* Conversely 
again the gods are determinate potencies and their expressed 
will, when it carries this character qf essential deterroinacy^ 
as, for example, the bidding of Apollo^ which drives Orcst^ 
forward to his revenge^ brings about a collision of forces in 
the selfsame w^ay^ For the reason^ then, that in one aspect 
of it the fornip which the spiritual knowledge of the god 
assumes in the oracle^ is the wholly undefined external 
pression or the abstract ideality of the word, and the form 
iL^elf through the equivocal sense it contains includes the 
possibility of discord^ we find that in chu^ical art it is not 
sculpture, but poetry* and preeminently dramatic poetry* in 
which oracles contribute their share of the content and are 
of importance. In dmsiai/ art, however* they do eascnliaUy 
maintain a place^ because in it human individuality has not 
forced its way to the full height of spiritual attainment, 
where the subject draws the determination of his actions 
without infringement from his own resources* What we in 
our modem setiae of the term call conscience^ has not as 
here secured its rightful place. The Greek acts often, it is 
true, at the beck of his passion* bad no less than good; the 
genuine pathos, however, which is here held to quicken him^ 
ami does in fact so quicken him, proceeds from the gods. 
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who:^ content and might is the vniversnl of such a pathos| 
aticJ ihc hero££ are either immediately insdnet with the samCt 
or they intOTOgate oracles for advice^ when the gods do not 
preseat themseives openly to their vision, by way of quichen^ 
mg the deed to be done. 

(^) Moreover, as in the Oracle the is to be found 

in the gods that and mM, while the form of the ex¬ 
ternal phenomenon h the external which is abstract and a 
part of Mafurf, from the other point of view that which is 
if we look at it relauvely to its universal forces and 
the activities which belong to these^ becomes the 
from out of which the independent iniiividLiality has first 
to force its way up. and receives as its original form merely 
the formal and superficial persanifi:caticn. 'rhe thrusting 
back of these purely natiual forces, the opposition and con¬ 
tention through which they arc overcome is just the sig- 
nificam oentrep for which we are indebted primarily to 
classical art. and which we must consequently submit to a 
closer examination. 

(n) The first thing^ w^e would remark in this connection is 
attributable to the circnmstance that we aro not hero con¬ 
cerned ^as in that view of the world which belongs to the 
Sublimep or in part even that appropriate to Hindoo 
doctrines—with God already essentiiUly devoid of amy rela¬ 
tion to sense, when regarded as the starting point of all 
crentionp but rather with that in which hTature’s gods, and 
we may add In the ficrt instance the mnre universal forces 
of Nature !iuch as ChaofE. Tartarusp Erebuip the entire 
savage and sublermnean substance, and^ furthermore, 
Uranos^ the Titan Erqs, Kronos* and the lusi^ supply 
the beginning.^ Jt is from out of these, then, that the better 
defined powers, such as Helios, Oceano^, and others like 
them first have their beings while they, in their turn, be¬ 
come the natural cradle for the later spiritual and indi¬ 
vidualized divinities. We finch therefore^ again here another 
theogony and cosmogony which is the work of the imagina¬ 
tion, whose earliest gods, however* still remain for the 
observer under one aspect of an undefined characlEr, or 
vaguely extend beyond all reasonable limit; and, If viewed 

^ Both wijrdin^ and of ihh tentence ift at faall, haf 
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from anolhcr sUndpoint, sdJi cany wilh thctn mudi Uiat is 
esscntiall>' symbolicaL 

03) The lEprc di!tailed dtstincdojis among th&se Titan 
potencies may be thus indicated: 

(aa) Fire, Itave those powers of the Eiirtli and the 
Stars, without spiritual and ethical content, cotisequtmtly dis^ 
salute, a raw, savage race, gigantic and forndess, as though 
they were scions of Hindoo or E^ptian imagination. They 
are to be classed with other mthviduaLkies of N'aturc such 
as Bronte^ StcropeSt And again with the hutidred-handed 
Kottos, Briareus, and Gyges, the giants and the rest stand¬ 
ing tn the finit Instance beneath the lordship of Uranos^ 
then of Krono^ that chief of the Titans, who obviously is a 
kind of personified devouring all his children, just as 
Time eventually annihilates everything that it has bmught 
to birth. This myth is not without a symbolical significance^ 
For the Hfe of Nature Is, in fact, subjugate to Time, and 
brings only the Fast into existence, just as in the same way 
the prehistoric times of some peoplt^ which b only one na¬ 
tion, one stock, yet constitutes no genuine State, and pursues 
no definite objects cssentkUy made clear to itself, bL^ames 
the sport of the power of a Tirne, which is destitute of 
history. We toudi solid ground for the firat dme when 
we couio to law, morality, and the Statc^ something put- 
manent which remains though races pass away, as it is said 
that the Pluses give purmanence and a defenoe to every^ 
thing, which, us the hfe of Nature and present action, had 
only vanish^ swept away with Time. 

(^) But, further, U is not only that the forces of Nature 
belong to this sphere of the old gods^ but ako the forces 
noted as earliest over the eJements. In particular the first 
active agency upon metal through the force of what is still 
pw, and demeutary Nuiure:, that is air, water, fire, is of 
importance. We may mendutt in iLlustration the Cury^^ntes, 
the Tekhincs, demons of both beneficent and evil infiucnce, 
the Pataeci, pygmies^ dwarfs, cunning in the woodiuiin"s craft, 
smalt, with bi^ paunches. 

More prominent notice should be taken of PrometheuE, 
as Illustrating in the chief place a fundamental point of new 
departure. PfotnethEUs is a Titan of exceptional type and 

^ t Am QqI fUftii whil U fcf-ei'nBi'i lu bere Ly JWiklftHt ind 
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excepliandJ aitcntion.. Tagethci with hh brother 
Kpimctheus he appears in the fir^t instance as favourable lo 
tlie young gods^ then he stands out as the bcne&ctor of 
men^ who in other resfMts have no dtdfintjd relation with 
the new gods or the Titans. He brings fire to and 
thereby supplies them with the means of satisfying their 
needs and working the technical artSt which are no longer, 
howcvefi, re^rded as nuttiral productSp and oonseqncntl]; it 
would appear do not stand in any closer association with 
'fitan workmanship. For this interference J^eiis punisbiis 
Prometheus until Hercules finally releases him from suffer- 
ingr At the first glance there would appear to be nothing 
strictly Titane^ue in these main features of the story; nay, 
iL woidd not be difficult to point out an inconsctiueiKc in 
the fact that Fnamcthiius, just as Ceres, is a benefactor of 
mankind^ and is none the loss numbered among the old 
Titanic potencies. If we look at the inaiter more closely, 
howcveti this inconsequence will at once disappear. In this 
connection scvctuI passages from Plato's works will help ^ 
sufficiently to dear the difficulty^ There is the myth in 
which the guest-friend redtes to the younger Socrates i]ui 
in the time of Kronos men originated frem the Earth, while 
the godp on his part^ devoted his attention to the whok.^ 
After this step a moveincnt of opposite tendency sprang 
up, and the Earth was left tn itself/ so that now the beasts 
became suvagCt and mankind, whose means of nourishment 
and all thdr other needs had hitherto passed immediately 
into their hands, were left alone without adiice or assist¬ 
ance. Well, according to this myth, it was in such a eondi- 
tion^that hre was brought to rnankind by Prometheus, all 
other accessories of craftsmanship being communicated by 
Hephaestos and his companion in craftsmanship, Athene. 

Here We have notified expressly a distinction between fire 
and the thing which artistic ability produces by working on 
the raw material j and only the gift of fire is ascribed to 
Prpinetheas. Plato narrates the lUythofProuietbcua at greater 
length in the “ Protagoras/ There we readi * "There was 

^ /?*u mtfljis. here, 1 thitik, ihe whole Cifiiloa. 

■ That Ut t<>ok DO further active iatmit in Tltiman lift 

^ l^olitlesiH rtc. Bckk. ii, 3, p. iSfj: Slepll. 374- 
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onc<^ a time when indeed existed, bnl mortal beinga bad 
not appi:ared. Whm the foreordained time of thdr birth also 
bad comet tbe gods created them in the inward pfkits of the 
Earth, composing their stibstance of Earth and hre and Eliat 
which b» the tinion of both these elements. U'hen the gods 
were desirous of bringing them into the lights daey handed 
them over to Prometheus and Epimelheus to apportion and 
arrange the energies of eadt singly as was right. Epimetheus, 
however, requested of Prometheus that the apportionment 
rnlght be left to him. .4fter I have done this* quoth he, you 
may mark and espres-v an opinion. Epimethciis^ however, 
by a blunder apportioned everything worth having to the 
animal world, so that there was nothing left over for man¬ 
kind; and when Prometheus made his irtspeetbn he found 
that though all other living things wore wisely provided with 
all their needs mankind remained naked, unprotected, with¬ 
out covering or weapon;!. But already the appointed day 
h.id appeared in which it was necessary^ that man should 
pass from the bowels of the Earth into the light. In the 
embarrassment in which ho was placed to procure some 
^istance for mankind Prometheus stole the wisdom tliaJt 
is shared by Hepliaestos and Athene by taking —for 

without fire it would be impossible to possess it or make it 
of use—and made a jiresent of this to men. Man now, it is 
true, possessed the wisdom necessary for the support of bb 
lifei but he was still wfiAati/ for this 'was 

still lodged wjih J^eus^ Entry, however, to the stronghold of 
Zeus was no longer perruitted Prometlieiis, and apart from 
this the awfu] watcher* of Zeus barred the way. Ho passed, 
however, secretly into the chamber which Hephacstos and 
Athene shared in the pmetiec of their art, and having 
secured the forging-art of Hephaestos he pilfered that other 
art (the art of weaving) which was possessed by Athene and 
presented this to mankind^ Out of these possessions the 
means of satisrying the nUiHiji of life is provided for man 
(£i/rupni row Pfometheus receives^ however, as already 

narrated, punishment for the thefc he commits owing to 
the blunders of EpImetheUb. 

Plato further tells ns in a po^ssage which Immediately fol¬ 
lows the above that mankind was still destitute of the sut of 
war for their protection against the animal ivartd^ which was 
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merdf a mrt 0/ the srt of politics, and consequcnlij^ 
collected into cide?^ and would hav* so outraged each otlwir 
and Anally broken up such asylums for the reason that they 
were without all political organisation, that Zeus found it 
necessary to send down to them under the escort of Hermes 
SbaTue and Right^ 

In these passages the distinution between the iunnediate 
objects of which ate related to phyi^ical comfort, that 
the provision for the sttlsfaclion of the most prittutry neces¬ 
saries and poittical organisation^ such as sets before itself as 
its object what is spiritual^ custom, law* right of property, 
freedom^ and communal edstenco is expressly emphasiseed, 
Tim principle of ethical lift and right, *1 Prometheus did 
not give to men, lie merely taught them the cunning by 
means of which they might OTercome natural objects and 
make them sen'iceaWe to thuir needs. Fire and the 
inonship which makes use of Gre have nothing ethical 
about them in ihemselv^; it is just the same with tliu 
art of Weaving; in the first mstance they are devoted to the 
exclusive service of pH^^tc individuals^ without coming Into 
any relation with that whieh is shared in human existence 
or with life in iu public character. For the reason, then, 
that Fromelheus was unable to furnish numkiud with any¬ 
thing more spiritual Of ethical^ he also does not belong to 
the race of new gods, hut to the I'itans." Hephaestos, it is 
true* also possessed fire and the particular craJts to which it 
is essential as an instrument for his field of activity, and is 
none the less accredited as a new godx but Zeus cast him 
from Olympus* and he continued to limp ever after. Just os 
little is It, iherefoti;, an inconsequenoe when we find Ceres 
placed among the younger gods, w ho proved herself a bene¬ 
factor of mankind just as Prometheus did* For that which 
Ceres taught was agriculture, w ith which at the same tttue 

' 1 have jmi ntKO^ iraiutmed SiiU wiih the w«d that im 

cthimt imfihmL Bnt tfie mntntsi Irefc a, I thinks Uetwevn irjonJlty 
lad right 

^ Th* Bjjguineni of HeKcI a ingcnlQu, It iniiit bt ddtuiued, Ii&w- 
iliai 3n«:vcfa] aeroutiLi of PrDmethcus, notabty lliat of Ac*chylH.f, 
ZcEa Iv rcprcscialedl hostile lO huHu.n progrtsa* .\ntl it lA pither a 
siraio on Ifie fiicti 10 InWc, fn ihl^ C&K of ttrci, ■« inuch that a of an 
Ethidil CoVeI^ tij nhil lloLit ihc iivc uf hm siinjily EO I ha 
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property, aiid yet more^ marriage, sotiil custom, and law 
stand in close association. 

{yy) A third class of the ancient gods contains, it is iruCj 
neither poteudes of Natitre, as suchp nor the 

niiglii which next follows as lord over the paftjctjlar elements 
of Nature in the seriiice of the nnorc subordinate htitnan 
rvece^hies, but Ls alrmdy contestant with that whkh is 
essentially in itself ideal, universal, and splrituaJ. ^Vhat, 
however, is none the less lacking m the powers W'C have 
hereto reckon with is spiritual Individuali^ and its appro¬ 
priate form and manifestation, so that they also more or less 
relatively to their operations keep a position which is more 
nearly akin to the necessity and essential being of Nature. 
In illtistnition of this type we may recall the conception of 
NeinesiSr Dike^ the Erinoyes^ Eumenides, and Moirai. No 
doubt we find associated with these figures the detcntiinaie 
rrotions of right and ju-stice; but this inevitable right, instead 
of being conceived and clothed in the cssentmily spiritual 
and suhstaruive medium of sqciml morality,* lUuiains either 
persistent in the universal abstract notion, or is lebttid to 
the obscure right of that which i$ naturnl within the drde 
of spiritual connections, the love of kindred^, for CKflmple, 
and its paramount claim, which docs not appertain to Spirit 
in the open freedom of itself self-recognL^; and conse¬ 
quently also does not appi^r as lawful right, but in opposi^ 
don 10 this as the irrecoiocibble right of revenge. 

To bring the view of the above nearer J will merely draw 
attention to one or two ideas bound up with it, Nemesis, 
for example, is the might to humiliate the exalted, and to 
cast down the man all too fortunoie froui bh lofty scat, and 
consequently to restore equilibrium. The claim or right of 
^uilibrtum is the purely abstract and external right, which, 
it is true, certifies itself as operative in U^e range of spiritual 
circuinstances and conditions, without, howeveq making 
the ethical organisation of the same the content of justice. 
Another jispectof importance attaches to this circumstance, 
that the right of the famliy-condition is apportioned by the 
ancient go^, in so far as these repose on a condition of 
Nature, and thereby are in antagonism with the public right 
and hw of the communiiy ^Ve may adduce the Eumenidcs 
* DfrSiiiMMwii, 
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of Aeschylus as the clearest lllustTmdoTi of ibis point- The 
direful nmideiis pursue Orestes on ftc-ount of ihe murder of 
his mOtlieT, a murder which Apollo, the younger godp had 
directed, in order that AgatnenmoDi the sLaughterrf spouse 
and kingj should not remain unavenged. The entire drama 
consequently is concentrated in a conflict between these 
divine Powers, which confront each other in person^ On 
the one side w^e have the goddesses of rc^engei the 
Eumemdes^ but they arc ca!l^ here the beneficenlt and 
our ordinary conception of the l uiies^ into which we con¬ 
vert Lhem, is set before us os rude and uncoulhr For they 
possess an essential right thus to perTsecule^ and are there¬ 
fore not merely hateful^ wlld^ and ferodous in The tonnedts 
which they impose. Ilie right, however, which they enforce 
as against Orestes is only the family-right in so far as this is 
rooted in the blood mtadon. I'he profoundest associaUon 
of son and mother is the substantive fact which they rcprc' 
sent. Apollo opposes to this natural ethical relation, rooted 
as it is already both on ihc physical ride and in feelings the 
right of the spouse and the chicflain who has violated 
in respect to the highest right he can cliiim. This distinction 
ia in the first instance brought to our notice in an external 
way since both parties are champions for morality within 
one and the sime spherei* namely the family^ llie sterling * 
imagination of Aeschylus has, howeveip here—and we amnoi 
sufficiently vnlue it on this scored iscoveied for us a con^ 
iradiction, which is not by any mea^ a superficial one, but 
of fundamental significance^ Thai is to say, the relation of 
children to parents reposes on the unity of the natuml 
nexus; the assoebtion of nian and wife on the contraiy 
must be accepted as marriage^ which does not merdy pro¬ 
ceed from purely natural lovci that is from the hlood or 
natural affinity^ but originates out of a congous inclination^ 
and for this reason bdonp to the free ethical sphere of the 
fitlfnconsdous will How^jvur much, therefore, marriage is 
bound up with love and feeling it is none the less lo be 
distinguished from the purely natund einorion of love^ 
cause it also freely racognsj^ definite obligations quite in¬ 
dependent of the same, which persist when that filing of 
love may have censed. The notion, in shart, and the Know- 
' TttftI b, iptrlmdcalljr wuad iftd fdhitBPl l^i. 
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Icdgy of the sobEStaditflliiy or maiiiat life is something kter 
and more profound than the purely rutlui^l connection be¬ 
tween mother and son, and consiitiiics the beginning of 
the State as the realiifation of the free and rational wilL In 
like manner we shall find resident in the rebtion of prince 
to dliitn the a&socmtion of a simitaf poiiti^ right, law, 
and the self-conscious freedom and spiritualof daiUar 
social aims. This Is the reason why ihcKu men ides, the 
ancient goddesses, pmrue Orestes with pnnishmenwhereas 
Apollo—the clear, knowing :md self^onsdously knowing 
ethical sense—defends the right of the spouse and the 
chief, justly opposing the Btimenides: “If the of 

Clytemnestni were not scented out I should be in verity 
without honour and despised as nought by the con^umuiator 
Here and the Councils of Zeus,^ ^ 

Of still greater inteiest, albeit wholly involved in humim 
feeling and action, is the conitadietton which we have set 
before us In the Antigonct" one of the most sublime, 
and in every respect most consummate work of art human 
cffori ever |5roduccd. Not a detail in this tragedy but is 
of asnsequence. The public law of the Stale and the 
instinctive family-love and duly towards a brother are 
here set iu conflict, Antigone, the woman, is pathetically 
possessed by the interest of family; Kteon, the man, by the 
welfare of the comnuinity, Polynices, in war with his own 
father-city^ had fallen t^forc the gat® of Thebes, and 
Kreon, the lord thereof, bad by means of a public procla-^ 
mation threatened everyone with death who dinutd give 
this enemy of the city the right of burioL Antigone^ how¬ 
ever, to accept this command, which m^ely con¬ 

cerned the public weah and, conslmlned by her pious devo¬ 
tion for her brother, earned out ^ sister the sacred duty of 
intenuent. In doing this she relied on the law of the gods. 
The gods, howevci, whom she thus revered, ar« the Dtt 
itffin of HadeSj* the iusdnetive Powers of fcelmg. Love and 
kiiL^ipt not the daylight gods of free and selT-couscious, 
soctal, and political life^ 

(y) rhe MjW pointy which wc would advert to in connec¬ 
tion with the thcogpnyof the outlook of artists in the classic 

' **Eubi," vt. ao6-9. 
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period, has reference to the difference between indh^iduabi 
of the older gods relatively to their powers and the dumtion 
of their authority. 

(no) In the Erst pLacOi the origin of tbe^ gods is a 
succes^on. From Chaos^ according lo Hesiod, pmce«is 
(}aiat Uranosi and otherst after that Kronos and his mce, 
finally Zem and his subjects. This succession appears 
in one aspect of it as a rise from the more abstract and 
formless to the more concrete and alieiidy faiiiy dehned 
powers of Nature; in another as the b^nnmgs of the 
mpenoTily of the spiritual over the natural. 1*hus in his 
^^Eumenides “ Aeschylus makes the Fythta in the temple of 
Delphi begin with the words! ** First of all 1 revere in my 
prayer her who Erst gave us orarJes, Gaia, and after her 
Themis, who iiecond after her mother had her propheHc 
seat in this place/" Pausanias, on the other hand< who also 
nanus the ^rth Erst as giver of omcles^ says that I>aphiie 
was ordained by her afterwards in the prophetic oEEcc, In 
another series egain Pindar places Night in the Em place, 
after her he makes Themis follow^, then comes Phoebe, and 
finally he doses the Succession with Phoebus, It would be 
of interest to analyse more closely these particular diPer- 
ences; such an inquiry, however, lies outside our present 
puqxjsft 

(^/3) ITiis succeasion further, in addiuon to its aspect of 
being an exturv^ion into essentially profoundur conceptions 
of godheadt possessing, that is, a fuller content, also appears 
as the dcgn^Eion of the earlier and more abstract type 
within the range of the older race of gods itself. I'he 
primary and most ancient powers are nobbed of their 
masterdom, just as we find KronOs dethroned Uranos, and 
the later representatives are set up in their place, 

Jn this way the negative relation of the refornmtion/ 
which we set tled at once to be the essence of this first stage 
of the classic type of art, becomes the proper centre of the 
same. And it is so for the rKison that personification is here 
the universal form, in which the gods are presented lo the 
imaginodonp and the prr^rcssivo movement comes into 
opposiHon with human and spiritual individuality. And 

^ RcfiviklcTliTig, rc<jirg;nTiiut{fin. R’ca^mntic.iii iu 
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although ihis appears in the first inslmiCt: still in a form 
indeterminate and formless, we neccKBiily find that the 
imagination prescnli this negative attitude of the younger 
gods against the more andent under the image of oonBict 
and war. The essential advance is, however, from Nature to 
Spirit) implying by the latter the true ^ntent and the real 
fotm appropriate to classical art. This ptogre® and the 
confliciii by means of whiuh we peieeive that it is earned 
forward, beloi^ no longer evclusively to the sphere of the 
old gods, but centre in the war through which the new 
gods lay the foundation of their enduring mastery over the 

(f) 'I'he opposition between Nature and Spint a in the 
nature of the tsue inevitable- For the notion of Spirit, as in 
very truth totality, is, aa we have already seen, tsstutfa/fy 
siiuply this, to split itself in twain, that is into its intnnsic 
constituents as objectivity and aa subject, in order that by 
means of this opposition It may enterge from Nature and 
confront the same forthwith free and jubilant as vanquisher 
and superior might. This fimdamental pliase, rooted in the 
very-essence of Sipirit, is consequently a material aspect in 
the conception which it supplies to itself of that nature. 
Regarded historically, that is on the plane of ordinary 
reality, this passage asserts itself as the rtMnstruclion 
through progressive steps of the natuml man into the Mit- 
dition where tight, property, laws, constitution and political 
life are paramounL Regarded under a mode which relates 
this process to gods and ru^ ifiefif eftrrtffaA'j it becomes the 
conception of the victop’ over the natural Powers by means 
of the spiritual and individual Divinities. 

(ii) This contest exposes an absolute catastrophe, at'ti » 
the essential deed of the gods, by virtue of which the funda¬ 
mental distinction betw'Ccn the old and new gods is first 
made visible. Conscqueritly we ought not to point to the 
war, which esposes this distinction as a mythical story in the 
same way we should point to any other myth; tather wc 
should regard it as the mythos, which in fact puwnistcs a 
great moment of transition, and expresses the creation of the 

later thcpgony, ... 

fjj) The result of this violent stnfc among the gods ts the 
ruin of the Titans, the unique victory of the new gods, who 
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receive in thdr a^ssured dDitiinton a |jknlttidir of 
gifts in. every direction from tfee imagination. The Tituns^ on 
the other hand^ are baniihed^ and compelled to huddle in 
the holloirs of the Earth, or, like Oceam^ dally on the 
dark jtkirts of the clear, Joy hit world, or stJU endure many 
grievous punishments. Prometheus, for example, is fettered 
on the Scythian mountains^ where an eagle insatiable de¬ 
vours the liver that ever renews itself, In Kke manner an 
infinite and inexhaustible thirst torments I'antalus in the 
lower world, and Sisyphus is for e^'er constinJncd to mil op 
hill in vain the rock that foretxn- rolls back apin. These 
punishments are, in tnilht the false type of infiriity, the 
yearning of the indefinite aspiration or the unsadsfied cmv- 
ing of natunil desires, w'hich in their eternal repetition fail 
to discover rest or final satisfacdon. For the truly godlike 
intuition of the flreeks regarded the mere extension into 
§l>aice and the region of the indefinite, not, os some modern 
votaries of such longings do^ as the highest attainment of 
mankind!, but as a damnation which It relegates to I'or- 
tarus. 

[y} If we ask ourselves in a general way, w^hut from this 
point must for classical art full into the background, railings 
' that is^ to have any right lo fig;iirc as its final form and ade¬ 
quate contend we shall find at the earliest point of departure 
the elemenia of N^ature- With them disappear from the 
world of the new gods all that is gloomy^^ fantastical void 
of claiityj every wild confusion between Nature and Spirit, 
between significances essendally substandve and the accid¬ 
ental incidents of externality. In a world such os this the 
creations of an unrestricted imagination, which has not yet 
for its principle the measure of spiritual proportion, have no¬ 
place, and are compelled and justly so to vanish before the 
clear light of day. We may furbish up the mom^trous 
CabeiiV the Corybantas, these represenlativesofprocreflrive 
force as much as we choose, yet for nil that such presenta¬ 
tions in cvesT)' trait of them—lo say nothing of the ancient 
HaubO^ whom Goethe sets cajeoring over the Blockshei^ on 

i 7>w^. * * Troubled ” p^haps ib better. 

^ The CAbdit were myirlc Paweai. Ae§chy!ai wrote m. drama undei 
this title. The anrieniii differ erfatly n.^ eo th^U qrigfti and tislure, 
iteuKlolu* u^Lifnei an Egypttsib origin. 
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an oW sow—belong to a gr«tler or less degree to the 
twilight of consciousdcss. Only that which is sjiinlual im- 
ncratively demands the light; and that which does no 
reveal itself and in itself expound its own mteipretaiioo « 
the unsptrituaJ, which fades again once more into Night and 
obscuiity. That which is of Spint on the contrary rrteaJs 
itself, and purifies itself, by itself defining its external fom, 
from the caprice of the inwgination, the flood of obstnicpng 
shapes, and the otherwise perturbed accessones of syni- 

bolical sense. , * * , 

For the same reasons we now find that luunan aetmty, in 
so far as it is limited merely to Nature's j^ts and th«r 
satisfaction, falls into the bacligioiind. lhat “'d ngh^ 
Themis, Dike and the rest, as one not detenninatc through 
laws which originate m self-conscious Spmt, loses “«««' 
paired validity, and in the same jf conVCTsdy, tl»t 
which is purely local, albdt there is sfill room left for its 
olav passes by ineorporalion into the univeiml figurpot ine 
Joi^jT^bich we rSay still trace the lingerng vesPg^ tha 
remain of it. For as in the Trojan war the Greeks foireht 

and conquered as aik people j fw 

who already have their conflict with the Titans Mflind them 

in the past, are one essentially secure and defined g^- 

world, a world which is yet further with ever-mcreasmg fal- 

ness made definite and tnwissailable by 

plastic arts. This invincible consistency « m its relauon t 

5ie ranlent of the Greek world of g^s Spmt 

Spirit; but not Spirit in its abstract ideality, but as 

with its esternal and adciiuate ewstence, just “ 

soul and body, ns in union brought mio 

this consolidation from one pieces is at once the Givtne and 

Eternal. 

' fiJt U as a mbitoiuivc a ind tUi may 

meaninfi, hul I ihint hr um* it Iwrcfoi mndti™?, mwiiaia 

(^curily. 
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3 . THt Positive CoKSKRVATio>f or tjie CojiDjtions sfT 
UI* niROL'GH NeOATIOS- 

Despild, then, the victo^of the new gods that which came 
before them still remains in the classical tjpe of art partly 
preserved and revered in the original form in which wc have 
already recognizied it, partly under a tiajismufed mode. It 
11 only the limited Jewish national god which is uimbk to 
tolerate other gods in its company for the reason that it pur¬ 
ports as fAgppe god to include everything, although in regard 
to the dehoidon of its form it fails to pass beyond its exclusive' 
mss wherein the god is merely the God of His own people, 
Siidi a god manifests his universality in fact only thtough 
his Creation of Nature and as f,otd of the heavens and the 
earth. For the rest he remains the god of Ahraham, who 
led his imple Israel out of iSgypt, gave them laws oti Sinai, 
and divided the land of Canaan among the Jews, And 
through this narrow identiScation of him with the Jewish 
nation he is in a quite peculiar way the god of this folk; and 
consequently, speaking generally, neither stands in positive 
consormnee with Nature, nor appears truly as absolute Spirit 
referable hack fTOto his determinate character and object¬ 
ivity to his universality. Cons^uemly this austere, national 
god is so jealous, and ordains in his j^ousy that men shall 
seeelse^cte merely false idols. The Gieehs, on the con¬ 
trary, discovered their gods among other nations and ac¬ 
cepted what was roreiBn among themselves. For the god of 
clwical art has spiritiial and bodily individuality and is for 
this reason not the one and only one, but merely Aparikuletr 
godhea^ which, as everything else that ahara particularity, 
has a circle (rf particulan ty which surrounds it or in opposi¬ 
tion to it as its Other, from whiidi it is the result, and which 
is quidided to preserve its validity and worth. The process 
here is analogous to that of the portioilar divisions of 
Nature. Although the world of vegetation is the truth of 
the geological image of Nature, the animal again the higher 
truth of the vegetablr^ yet the mountains and the Booded 
land persist as the solid basis of trees, shrubs^ and Boweia, 
which in their turn do not lose their existence alongside the 
world of animals. 

(tf) The earliest To™ under which among the Greeks we 
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cotdc upon ihls undent residue, are the Afyi^nn- The 
Gieelc Mysteries were nothing secret in the sense tlpt the 
Greek miion was mot in a general way aware of their con¬ 
tent On the contrarj^t majority of the Athenians Md a 
large ntimbef of foreigners were among the initiated in the 
Fleusinian mysteries; but they were not permitted to sppk 
of that in which they Iwul been instructed ibrongh tnilialion. 
In OUT own times people have been at ^eat pains to discover 
more nearly the type of concepttofts which prevailed in these 
niystiiiies^ and to investigate the kind of religious senioes 
wliich were used in tbdr celebration- It appears, however* 
tliat on the whole there was no eistcnsi^]e wisdom or pro¬ 
found knowledge concealed in the Mysteries. They merely 
preserved the old traditions, the basis, that isi of what 
was latterly reconatructed by the pemilne type of art, and 
conse^tiently, f^*" from containing the true, highett and 
more valuable content, mther unfolded that which w'as of 
less signiftcance and of inferior rank. Whatever it was, this 
holines?^ was not clearly ex“pressed in the mysterie^ but 
merely handed down in its symbolical r^tures4 And in fact 
this character of secrecy and reticence is bound up with the 
old telluric, Slider^ and Titanic djrposit; Spirit ulone is the 
revesJed and the sclf-reveakr^ Consoonmt, too, irith this it 
is the symboLical mode of expression w’hich consritutes the 
other aspect of secrecy in the mysteries^ because In symbol¬ 
ism the interpretation remain:^ obscure^ and contains a 
something other than the external image, which it purports 
to display^ in feet offers to the view. In this scnsCi for ex¬ 
ample, the mysEeries of Demeter and Bacchus were^ il is 
irue, spiritually Lnteipretedp and contained a profounder 
sense. The form of the same remained quite externally 
isolate from this content, so that it was impossible clearly to 
disengage it from it. Consequently the My^teritfs had very 
little influence over art j for though we arc told of Aeschylus, 
that he wilfully betrayed something which attached to the 
Demeter mysteries, this merely amounts to an assertion on 
his part that Artemis had been the daughter of Ceres, which 
is not verj‘ profound wisdom after all 

(^) But, we find that the revcren« pre¬ 
servation of the old IS yet more cluarly^ indicated in 

actual artistic repTCsentarion. We have already referred to 
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ProineihfttL*? as ihe chasdsed TtUin who appears in ihe 
initnediaEely prior to tliat of genuine art. AYc meet witli hiiu 
honrever again as delivered- For as the Earth and as the 
Sun, so also tho fifo* which Prometheus brouglit down to 
nieup that is^ the eating of Besbp which he taught ihenip is an 
essential feature of human life,i a necesaairy condition for tlie 
satisfaction of their needs j and cons^ucntly Promethet^ is 
honoured with an enduring recognition/ In the Qcdipus 
Colonos of Sophocles we have the words; 

1“** M S^~ ix» ii t't f 

and the scholiast adds tliat Prometheus was revered in the 
Academy along with Adiene. Hepliaestos w^, and a 
temple was shown in a grove of the goddess, and an ancient 
pedestal near the entiancct where there was not only an 
image of Hephaoslos, but also One of Prometheus. Prome- 
theuSf bow^ever, according to the statement of Lyslmachides, 
was represented m primary and more ancient, and he held 
in his hand a sceptne j Hephsicstos as the younger and in the 
second place* and the altar on the pedestal was shared by 
both, Frometheus, ihen^ according to the tale, was not 
obliged to endure his chaatisetDent foreveTp but wasrdeaMd 
from his fetters by Hercules. In this story of his liberation 
wu come across cKitain remarkable traits. In other wurds^ 
Prometheus is delivered fiom his agony because he informs 
7 ^u 5 of the danger which threatens his empire at the hands 
of the thiiteenth descendant. Thia desceni^nt is Hercult^ 
to whom, we may add in illustration, Poseidou exclaims in 
the "* Birds of Aristophanes/ “ he will do himself an injury^ 
if he strike a bargain with reference to the transference of 
the divine headship, for all that Zeus leaves behind him on 
his decease will most assuredly take place.” And, in fact, 
Hs'cules is the only man who passed over into OlymptiSf 
became a god after being a man, and stands higher than 

^ The seniEnc^c i* tioi very rlw. The kcax \s that iVamciheiu h 
hjuucmjed u ihc Eikfrth aad Suli Are hantsLued liy hliA Ui af hamait 

needk i. Hi . 

^ Vv* S4-*. "Thifc enlire fpea k MExed: awrui Pascisiwii tifitdfc m 
lad iherdn wthc f^rehrinciaz cod, the Tima Ptiirweih™/' 

*Vv. 16458. 
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Promclheiis, who remained a Titnn- Moreover^ the ovc^ 
lumin^ of <5ld race of tjTanis h intimateljr coonecii.^ 
with i^e immu of Hercules and the Heniklsdiie Fhe Herak* 
lidae break up the power of the old dynasties and topi 
houses, in which we imy remark the selfish desire of per¬ 
sonal aggrandizement andlawl^sn^ no less than disregard 
for their subjects admitted no judicial restraint, and corise- 
quenllyintii responsible for the grossest crodties- Herculesi, 
though himself in the service of a siipierior lord^ ovettarne 
the savagery of this despotism. 

In a einiikr way we may, to lingot once more for a 
moment by the illustrations we addutod on a former pj^u, 
rw^all again to our readers the ** Eumenides^ of Aeschyli^s. 
The conflict between AjwUo and the Eumemdea ts to be 
settled by the intervention of the Areopagus, in other 
words, a human tribunal, as a whole, at whrise he^ stands 
Athene, stands forth as the conmle spirit of the folk, and 
is as such to terminate the coUbion. Tlie jtidg^, how-ever, 
give an equal number of votes for condemnation and ac- 
imutal. having an equal reverence both for the Eumenidos 
and Apolloj the white pebble of Athene^ however, decides 
the ■conflict in favour of Apollo.^ The EumenSdes break out 
in indignation against this decision of Athene; she, how¬ 
ever, allays their wrath by promising them worship :dlars 
in the famous grove of Colonos. H'hat the Eumenides have 
to give in return lo her people is a protection against the 
evils' which result from the elements of AWnrrv, the earth, 
the heavens, the sia, and the winds; they hasie further to 
ward off unfruilhilness in the fields tbe failure of living 
and misbirths in all else that Is procreated. Pallas, on her 
pari, takes beneath her protection the strife of wars and 
sacred contests. In a similar WiTiy Sophocles, in bis An- 
tigone," not only makes Antigone suffer and die^ but to a 
like extent we fmd that Kreon is punished by the loss of 
\m wife and the death of liaemon, both of whom pensh 

through the death of Antigone, ^ ^ 

(f) the undent gods do not mefLly presene Iheir 

» * - 

* Er^etl naciiiA that in the Buffering oF KIcen iwpn0«leH.,ireit!i tne 

DgiiEinl Tftw nf AnligonF flhtl ihc H^hcr Itw of ihc linU on itw attic 
teim^ 
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pkcc in jiLiLapck^ition to the but, whm is qF more itn- 
portaniXj the ruUti?:)! basU: iuelf i? tnainiaintid by ika nc»r 
gods^ and receis'eSr continuing to madfi its echo sound m 
them, if in coidgimity with the spiritual individuality of 
classical a reverential acceptance. 

(lu) And for this reason people are not nnfrequently led 
into the error of conceiving the tlreek gods, Ln respect to 
their human character and iDrin, as mere A/k^rtfS of such 
natural clcmeota. ITiis is not so. In this sense we fre- 
ciuenily hear it stated that Helios is the god of the sun, 
l>Eana the goddess of the moon, or ^Jeptune the god of the 
sea. Such a separation, hmvevej^ DcLwetm the natural 
element, as content, and the humanly shaped person[ficationp 
as formi no less than the extetrr^ association of both, 
regarded merely as the raastcrdoni of the god over the 
natural fact, as we are accustoiiied to it in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, is quite inapplicable to Greek conceptions. Wenevtir 
find among the Greeks such an expressign as £ tqv 
(rX/ou, and so forth, though it is quite certain 

they would have used with others such an expression for the 
Tektiort in question, had it been compatible with their point 
of IpICW. Helios is the sun as god. 

{fi) We must, however, at once insii^t on the further fact 
that the Greeks never re^uxled mere Nature os itself divlne^ 
On the contrary^ they retained the deSnite conception that 
what was purely natural was not divine. This is partly con¬ 
tained, if unexpresEedp in what their gods ftctualEy are, m 
part also it is expressly stilted so by tbcmselvesH Plutarch, 
for example, in his essay upon Isis and Osiria, refers inci¬ 
dentally to the modes of interpretation cumenl of myths 
and divinitius. Oairis and Isis belong to the Egyptian 
tbedgon}', ^d had yet more of the natural element for 
their content than the Greek gods, who correspond to them; 
they merely express the longing and conflict to escape out 
of the cirde of Nature to that of SphiL In taier tiines 
they were very highly honoured in Rome, and the myaterjea 
allied with them were of great importance. Yet for all that 
it is Plutarch's view that it would be an interpretation 
beneath the level of the subject to think of explaining 
them as sun, earth, or water. Only that which in the sun, 
Kaitl], and so forth^ is without measure or co-ordination, 
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dt.‘fcctf¥e or supertuoiis, can stricllj be risferrod to xht 
t^alural clemerns* and aU that is good and canformabk to 
order Ls as excLusivcLy & work of I&is, and the rational 
principle, the h^yt*tr a work of Osiris, It is not, therefore, 
the natural as such which is adduced as the substantive 
content of these gods^ but the spiritual prindptep the 
universal, XJy&ci reason, eonformity lo kw* 

By virtue of this insight into the spiritual nature of the 
gods^ the more definite dements of Katuruj theOt had aUo 
among the Greeks been differentiated from the later gods. 
We have, it is truep grown accustomed to associate Helios 
and Selene, lo take two examples, with Apollo and Diana: 
in Homer^ however, they are presented as distincL The 
same remark applies to Oceanos and others. 

(y) But in the iAirJ pkee an echo sliJJ lingers in the new 
gods of the natural powers, whoso operative energies them¬ 
selves belong to the spiritual individuaitty of the gods. We 
have already indicated, at an earlier stage, the basis of this 
positive connection of the spirituiil and natural in the ideal 
of classical art, and may limit our observations here to a few 
illustrations. 

(cb) In Poseidon resides, os in Ponlus and OceanuSj the 
might of the world-cncircling sea, but bis power and activity 
extends further. He buJLt Ilium and was a shield of Athens. 
Generally he is rev^cred os the founder of cities, in so far os 
the sea b the element of sea-faiingt of commerccg and a 
bond between mankind, Apollo, sn like manner^ is the 
light of knowledge^ of oracular sp^h, and preserves^ mDre^^ 
over, a distant relation with Helios, as the natural light of 
the sun. Critics dilier, no dmibl—take Voss and Creuicr 
for exampLes^as to whether Apollo is referable to the sun. 
One may I however^ in fact^ assert that he both is and is not 
the sun* since he is not hmlttd to its natural content, but is 
raised thereby to th’^ significance of a spiritual it 

is imposstbie to escape the inevitable coniiection in which 
knowledge and light, the light of Nature and that of Spirit^ 
if we regard their fundamenLal characteristics, stand relat¬ 
ively to one another. Light regmded os a element of 
Nature is that which manifests. \VithQUt our seeing Light 
Itself it makes visible to us the illuminated objects around. 
By means of Light everything grows on the plane of con* 
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tcmplallon for ^oitiethtng else Spinit (hat b the free light 
of con^doii^eas, knowJi^^e, and cognitioD, jiosspse* just 
the same chamcier of mauifestatjon. The oparl 

from the differencts of tespecltve sphertts, iti which 
these two riiode^ of matiifesunion reveal thcmseJvi^, eou- 
aistis simply in lliis^ tliat Spint meals Itself, and in that 
which It bringis us^ or which it assimilflies as conteni^'^ le- 
mains constant to ttsclL IJghi, however^ does not malce 
jtHelf npprehcnsihle to itself, but, on the contraryi- makes 
that which is other and extertruil to itself apprehensible; and 
thought doubt, wc may say this is done from its own re¬ 
sources, yet it cannoti as the Spirit can* otice more retire 
into itsclL For this reason it does not win the higher unity 
which finds itself constant by itself In another. Just a^ then, 
light and knowledge are doscly asstKiaied, we find in Apollo^ 
as spiritual god, still a recollection of the Light of the sun. 
For this rouion Homer, for emiupSe, ascribes the pbgue tn 
the camp of the Greeks to A^llci» which, in such a tocaJiiy 
15 in the summer solstice ascribable to the opeiaticm of the 
sun. We may add that hU deadly arrowia have unquestion¬ 
ably a syml^olical reference to the solar rays. In the estemal 
representation it is exional signs which more closely deter- 
mi mi under what specific ipterpretation the god shall be 
iixainly accepted. 

.More particularly when we rollow up the origins of the 
later gods wo arc able to rccc^ko the natural element^ 
which the gmls of the clitssic ideal retain tn themsolv^rs* 
This is a point which CreuKtr in particular has made clear. 
For example^ in the concepiion of Jupiter there are many 
features which indicate a solar source- The twelve kboun 
of Hercules, the expe^tkin, for e^uimple, in which he Car^ 
rics of the apples of the Hesperides^ have relation both to 
the sun and the twelve months. At the root of the cou- 
ceplion of Diana we liave the dLstmet suggestion of the 
mother of Naiurei Just as the Ephesian Diaim, for csamplc^ 
which floats betw'een the old world and the new, has for her 
fundamental content Nature gcnemllyp procreation and 
nutrition; which Liittff feature is clearly i ndraied in n purt 
of her external form, namely the breasts. If we consider 
the Greek Artemis, on ihe other hand, the buntresa, who 
* 1 , 11 .+ '^'' whiifc h inadr f<jr il,^Vi^., the -iletflH of oTb^Ktite «pctitn«. 
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skys wild Anirnats^ we find tha^ in licr humanl]^ beautiful 
and maiden form and seircondnerhcyi this aspect rails en- 
tirely into the backETOund* although the half tnood and the 
mrows still distinctly recall to us Selene. To take Apbro- 
diie In the same way^ the rnoie wc folEow her back to her 
original source in Asia the more she a[Tprt^ches a force of 
NatUTe. Once arrived in Greece, the spariiiml and more 
individual aspect of her grace, chann* and love, piuslon is 
aiore cniphasSitcd, albeit herCi too, the natunj basis is by 
no means entirely absent. In the same way the productivity 
of Nature is;, no doubt, the ori^nol cradle which giircs us 
Ceres. Starting from lhat we proceed to the ^iritual con¬ 
tent, wboite relfttions are developtsJ rroni agriculture, pro- 
pcrtyt etc, I'he source in Nature of the Muses U the 
muruiur of the spring water; and Zeus himself may be 
actT:iHed under one aspect as theunivcmal Power of Nature* 
and is reverb as the Tbundererp os with Homer already 
thunder is the sign of inisrortunc or jwsiatMce, is, in slrort, 
an omen, and as such is relative to ihal which is human and 
spirit iml. Juno, too, implies a natural association w'ith itac 
firmament of cloud and the heavenly sphere in which the 
godit move to and fro. So we are told, for eoampICp that 
Zeus Ittid Hcrculfison the brsisl of Junop and from the milk 
which spouted thereout Bashed into being the Milky Way^ 
iflji) Just as, then, in the later gods^ from one point of 
view the tiniver^l elements of Nature are dethroned* while 
from another they arc maintained^ we have the same 
process repeated in that which is, more strictiy ^pcaktngt 
animal, which wc merdy regarded m a formet l^asaage on 
the side of its degradation. Wc arc now able to poini out 
a more positive aspect under which such may be considered. 
Since* however, in the classic gods the symbolic mode of 
ennfi^ration bs a.bohshed, and they secure as their content 
the spirit that is s^lf luminous* the symboUpl ol 

animals must lend to pass away precisely in proportion as 
the animal form has taken to itself the right to mmgk wiiti 
the human under a mode naturally alien to it. h will there¬ 
fore appear merely fls a signilicant attributCp and is estab¬ 
lished m juJEiajwwition to the human form of the goda. 
Thus we find the eagle as auendant on Jupiteri the peacock 
on Junop the doves as accompon^Hng Aphrodite* the hoiind. 
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Antibis, ns watch-dog of the lower world, 4ini:l so forth. If, 
thereforct there is irtiU a symboUcd aspect which attaches to 
the ideals of the spiritynl gods^ yet, if contnisted with the 
original significance, St will appear of little im|»rtimce; and 
the natural significance if strictly negarded^ w'hich previously 
constituted the essentia] content^ will merely persist os a 
reslduei and mere particular mode of externality, which, 
on aecoimt of its accidental character, more often than not 
has a grotesque appearance, for the reason tliat the former 
significance is no longer there. Inasmuch as the ideal con¬ 
tent of these gods is that which partakes of Spirit and 
humanity, the eTCtcmahty pertinent,to them approsmiatjes to 
a ^aman conEiagency and weakness. In this connection wc 
may once more recall to memory the numerous love atlaiii 
of Zeus. According to their original symbolic sign tficance^ 
they are related, as we already have seen, to the univer^l 
activity of generation, tliat the vitality of ^vature, As the 
love akairs of Zeus, however, whkhr in so far as bis mar¬ 
riage with Here is to be regarded as the permanent and 
substantive sexual relation, appear in the light of an in¬ 
fidelity towards his spouse, they have the complexion of 
accidental adventures, and exchange their symbniical sense 
for unconnected tales which possess the cbnriicter of purely 
capricious invention. 

With this degradation of the powers which are purely 
natural and of the animal aspect no Icsa chan of the abstract 
universality of spiritual relations, and with the re-acceptonce 
of the same within the spiritual indIvidiiaUt)% pcrmi^ttxl 
and sufiiised as It is with Nature, we leave behind us the 
origins of classical art which are stamped with necessity and 
oie presupposed by its essence, inasmuch as it is on this 
path tlmt the Ideal evolves itself by its own agency with 
that which it is according to its notion. This reality of the 
spiritual gods adequate to its notion cairies us on to the 
genuine Ideals of theclassicaJ type of art, which, in cont^l 
to the old which has been vanquished, represetiE im- 

riiortalttyt* for mgrtdity generally resides in the incom- 
patibifit)' of the notion to its determinoie e^dstence* 

* no ilonbl refeni to the cpiihrt tt]way» 

applle*] by flamer nod oChcf Greek pceti to ihe gadi (jf im- 

manat. 


CHAPTER II 

THE IDEAL OF THE CLASSICAL TYPE OF ART 


E have already seen what the essence of tli« Ideal 



15 in our cons^ditmtlon of the beauty of art. 

Mere we are to take it merely in the special sense appro¬ 
priate to the daisk Idcal^ whose notion has already pre¬ 
sented itself in its general f^^tuies in its assodaUon with 
the notion of the c/ajjtVal art-type. For the Idealt of which 
we h^ve now to speak, consists simply in thL$^ that classical 
art in %"Cry truth ailains to and sets before us that which 
e^cposes its most intimate notion. As content It grasps on 
this particular plane the spiritual, m so far as this Spirit 
attracts Nature and her powers to its own appropriate 
realm^ and sets itself before us in exposition not as mere 
inwardness and dominion over HstiirOf but funhenuore 
accepts as its proper foim^ human shape, deed, and action., 
through which the spiritual shines forth dearly in perfect 
freedom, and the form penetmies with its life into the 
sensuous malcrial not merely as into a mode of externality 
s 7 mboHcally signiheanb but as actually into a determinatu 
existence, which is the adequate existence of Spirit. 

Wt may divide up, then, the present chapter into the 
following sf^ctions: 

Wu have m the J^rsf place to consider thugimru/ character 
of ike classic IdeaJ, which possepcs what is |>ertinenl to 
Humanity in its form no less than its content, and ekborates 
both sides in the comptetest consbtenc)' one with the other. 
SaPnd/y^ however, forasmuch as here the human is ab¬ 
sorbed wholly into the bodily shape and external appear¬ 
ance:, it becomes the de^mVe external shape, which in its 
conformity la merely a duftned content. Sinc^ therefore, we 
have the Ideal before us at the same time aa 
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iher* arises a defimic number of p^r/ioilargod^ and powtfs 
in ihe shape of human e-Ti 3 toac& this pankubiiity 

does not persist in the abstraction of if/u type of dennition, 
wht>so essentbL chaoieler ^ould constitute the entire con¬ 
tent and the one-sided principle for its representiition; but 
rather it Is quite as inucb essentiEilly a totality and the 
rn/mViro/ unity and congruity which is applicable to such^ 
Without this repletion such particularity would remain cold 
and empty; the vitality of I^fe would fail it^ a coniingEncy 
which is impossible to the Ideal in any relation whatever. 

We have now to consider more narrowly the Ideal of 
classical art according to these three aspects of universality, 
partifiiilajity, and individual singularity. 

U TliK lOEAL OF CLASSICAL ArT GENERALLY 

'rhu questions which arise relatively to the origins of the 
Greek gods, in so far as the real centre for ideal reproduc¬ 
tion results from them^ we have already touched ui>Dn, and 
seen that they belong to the elaborated tradition of arl. 
The mod [Heat ioti that is incidental to that freatment can 
only proceed by means of the twofold degradationi on 
the one hand, of Lbs universal powers of N^ature and their 
pcrsoniJicatior\, iimdtDn the other, of the aniinal constituents 
and its form, in order that thereby it may win the spiritual 
as its true detertninate substance an d also the hnnian mode 
of appearance as its true fonn. 

We have described how the classical Ideal first fealty 
becomes actual through such a remodelling of that which 
came before the eoxliesi aspect of it. Along with this we 
have above all to draw attention to just this fact, that it is 
genemted from mind (Spirit),and cortsequenlly has originated 
in tlio most intimate and personal re^urces of the poets 
and ardsl^ who brought it into the presence of conscious life 
with the aid of a thoughtful consideration as clear as it was 
unfettered and with the distinct object of artistic production. 
In opposition to this creation we have, however, appafcntly 
the fact that Greek mythology reposes on earlier traditions, 
and coiiLaifis distinct references to foneign, that is Oriental, 
matter. Herodotus, for example, although specifically assert¬ 
ing in the passage already tiled that Homer and Hesiod 
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ciealcd for the Grwits ihdr gods, nevertheless in other 
Kissages ii£Soci:ttes tlosely these very Greek gods with other 
divinities such as those of For in ih^ second boolc 

he expressly niurales that Melampm gnve the name of 
Dionysos to the Greeks, further introduced the Ph^us and 
the entire saciifidal festival, adding, however, this diserepaot 
detail, that Melampus had Icaml the religious service fiooi 
the Tyiian Kadmus and the rhoenitiana, who come with 
Kadmus to Boeotia. 'I'hese contradictory statements have 
roused interest in our own limes, more particularly as 
flusoc i ff teH with Cteuier’s researches, who endeavours to 
discover in Homex, for example, ancient mysteries and me 
sources which Bowed in together towards Gteecci whether 
they be Asiatic, Pelasgian, DodlonUn, Thracian, Samo- 
thradan, Ph^sian, Indian, Buddhistic. Phoenician. EgyptJM, 
or Orphic, to say nothing of the infinitely vaned peculiar¬ 
ities of specific localities and other details. No doubt it 
appears at first sight wholly inconsistent with these m|my 
soufces Of tradition that those poets ahould have supplied 
cither the names or the substantial form of the gods, it is 
possible, however, to harmonise entirely both factors, tradi- 
lion, and individual creation. The tradition comes firstit 
is the paint of departurCj ivhich hands down the mete in¬ 
gredients; but for all that it does not copiribulc the ral 
content and the genuine form of the gods. 'Fltlssubstantire 
presence is the product of the genius of those imeta, who 
discovered by a process of fret elaboration the irae sub¬ 
stantive form of these very gods and are cons^uently m 
fact become the creators of that mythology which awaVra 
our admiraiion of Greek art. Vet for this raison the 
Homeric gods, in one aspect of them, arc not to be taken as 
the result merely of the poetic phanlasy, or nothing more 
than capricious invention. They have their ^ . 

Keniiis and beliefs of the Greek folk and the religious basis 
if that nation, 'rhey are the absolute potencies and powers, 
tlic highest stretch of the Greek conception, the central 
point of the Ijeautiful regarded universally, presented, so to 
speak, by the Muses themselves to the poet- 

in this free handling, then, the artist takes op an mitiidy 
diOer^nl ptraiiion from Uiat he ocoJpiiiS In ibe Lasl, The 
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Hindoo poeU and sages have also to be^n wiUi matciial 
ready to work npon^ such as the dements of Nature, the 
heav ens, tminmlSf strearns, and so forth, or the pure abstrac¬ 
tion of the formless and contenlless Brahman. ITieir enthu- 
fiiasra, however, is a con fusion of t he \d^^ character ^ of the 
subjectivity which accepts the difficult task of elaborating 
such an external material to it, an eiithusiastn which, in the 
unmeasured expansion of its im^tnalion, which excludes 
cver>^ secure and absolute * direction, i-s unable to mould its 
creations confonnably to genuine freedom of expression and 
beauty, and remains the slave of that mniem] in uncontrolled 
and roving productive activit>\ It reseoihles, in fact,a master- 
builder who has no firm foundation bcnoaih Jitni. Ancient 
ruins of half dismantled walls, mounds.^ and projecting rocks 
fetter him, qutte apart from the particular aims according 
to which he desires to construct his building; and he can 
only create a wild, inharmonSouB, and fantus^c^l fabric. In 
other words, that which he produces ig not the result of his 
imagination freely acting under its own plastic genius. Con¬ 
versely the Hebrew poets present ns with revelations which, 
it k saidj dicy deliver as the Lord*^ volcCj so that here again 
the creative is an enthusutsm not fully self-conscious; 

It is separated, that island distinct from individuality and the 
productive genius of the artist, as In the wisdom of the Sub^ 
lime generally it is the abstratt and eternal, essentially in its 
relation to something other than it and external, which ts 
consciously or imaginatively conceived. 

In classical art artists and priets are, it is true+ abo 
prophets and teachers, who declare and reveal to mankind 
the rature of the Absolutd and Ihvine. But we must em¬ 
phasise here the following disibctions: 

(fi) In the J^rs/ place the content of their gods k neither 
that appearance of Nature which is external to humanity 
nor the mere abstraction of one Godhead, whereby merely 
a superficial formuktion or an inwardness that is without 
content k presenned. Their content is on the contrar^s de¬ 
duced from hum^u life and existence^ and for ihk reason is 
that which is peculiar to the human breast; a content, in 

1 I diw LI the Kni« oF thii di^iirult word tffi htre. 

Uy sij4C1iiIc I fiTcaiiiiie l Icijcl tide abiolyl^r in the ler^ie 

« prc^SoffJinaEii, mmstcfful—nctii'ity u Uic ariiht ptuessed* 
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ihort, witts which mun himsdr can freely coalesce as at 
home with himself, while that which he thus pri>doce 9 is the 
fairest prodticE of his own activityn 
0) Se^affd/y^ these artists are at the same time J^fs, that 
ht men of creative talent who work the aforesaid material 
and Its content into a free and substantially independent 
form. As thi^ regarded Creek artisu arc in all essential 
fi^^'Cts meaiive poets. They have brought together all the 
varied original ingredients into the mtdting-pot^ but they 
have produced thereby no mere broth, such as might come 
from a witches'cauldron ; rather they did away with all that 
Is troubled, purely natural, unckan, foTeignt and without 
rational measure in the pure dame of this more profound 
spirit; they made all ^ow together and permitted the fonn 
to appear at last purified, albeit it stiU retained a dbtmit 
accord with the ruder matedal from w^hich it was fashioned. 
V\Tiat mainly corveemed them in this work consisted partly 
in the winnowing away of ah that was in their inherited 
material destitute rif form and beauty,^ distorted and sym¬ 
bolical, and partly in the promiitenoc they gave to wliat was 
really spiritual, which they set themselveif to render under 
modes of mdividualtty, and in the interest of which they 
had 10 discover gradually the cxtumal appearance moat 
appropriate. Here for the first time we find that it is the 
human form and human actions and events^ not merely nmde 
use of under the mode of personiflcationp which, as we have 
already seen, necessarily stand forth as the uniquely ade¬ 
quate reality. No doubt the artist discovers those forms, loOp 
in the rcaJ world; but he hiLs at the same rime to eradicate 
all tluit is accidental and incongruent in themi before they 
arc entitled to app^r ascommonsutablc with that liumanity, 
wbidi, as essentially apprehended^ shall olfer to us the 
image of the eternal powers and gods- And this k what we 
call the free and spiritual, and not merely capricious pro¬ 
duction of the anisL 

(y) And, iAsrdfyt fof the reason that the gods are not 
merely stable eiidstences in their own world, hut also are 
active within the concrete reality of Nature and huTnan 
events, the pc^t ig further concerned to recognize the pre¬ 
sence and activity of the gods in this rebtion to human fact, 
to interprcLp tlmt is, the poiticubrity of natural event and 
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human arittins and destiny wherein the divine powers nre 
apparently inter rused^ and iQ share thus llie duties of the 
jiirii:sE and the seer. We^ from the point of view of our 
everjTlay prosaic reflection, eisplftjn ihe phenomena of 
Nature aixording to universal la^-s and forces and interpret 
the actions of manlstnd as the product of their subjective 
intendons and self-^proposed alms. "Jlie Greek poet^ how^ 
ever* have their eyes everywhete directed toward the Divine, 
and create, by giving to human activines the loftier colour 
and habit of divine actions, and by means of such interpreta¬ 
tion, the various aspects under which the power of the gods 
is made visible. Fora number of such interpreEations results 
in a number of actioJiSt in which we are made aware of the 
character of this or that god« We have but to open, for 
ejcaaiple, the Houierlc poems, and wc shall scarcely meet 
with a single event of importance wditch is not roote closely 
elucidated as proceeding from the volition or actual assist¬ 
ance of the gods. These expositions ar^ in fact, the insight, 
the independently created l^elief, the intuitive conceptions 
of the poet* just os Homer often, too^ gives expression to 
them in his own name, and in part also places such U% the 
mouth of his characters, whether priiat or hero. Quite at the 
opening of the Iliads'' for example, he has himscM explain^ 
the pestilence in the Greek camp as the result of the indig- 
imtbn of Apollo over Agamemnon, who refused to release 
toChryses his daughters^' and, in a pssago that follows, 
he makes Caichas Lransmlt this very interpretation to the 
Creeks.’ 

Ill a similar way Homer informs us in the concluding 
canto of the “Ody-ssey''—on the Dccasion when Hcrnics 
conducted the shades of the inaniruate suitors to the 
meadow's of As[ihodel^ and they hnd tl^ere Achilles and the 
other deceast:d heroes, who fought before Troy, and finally, 
loo, i\gamemnon joins them—^how the last-mentioned de¬ 
scribes the death of Achilles: ’ 

'"The whole day long had the Greeks fought; and when 
at last Zeus sq>aratcd tbccombatanls, they carried the noble 
body to the ships^ and washed it, weeping ofien the while, 
and embalmed it. Then there arose a divine uproar on the 

* I, IT, 9-ia. ■* 94^100. 

* **CMys^V” Tv. 4i^j. 
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snd the A^righted Aehatiam would have been dung 
he^^ong into lhdr hollow shlps^ kid not an aged and much 
knowing man^ KfAloT to it^ratned ihcjn, whose advices 
liad also proved tho wisest on former occasion.^ Nestor thto 
interprets for them the phenomEuion in the rollowing tcrmsi 
*^The comes forth from the sea with the iramoTtal 

sea-goddesses, in order to meet her deceased son. And the 
great-hearted Achaeons at this word let thdr fear depart 
from them/' That is to thej^ knew then of what kind it 
w-as—of human origin —the motlwr in her griof conies 
toward hltn; what they sihall see and ht^r that which finds 
its response in themselves. Achilles is hex son^sbe is herself 
full of grief* And in this vein Agamemnon, turning towards 
Achilles^ conLinues his naTTutive with a descriptloii of the 
universal sorrowi “Andaround thee stood the daughters of 
the ancient of theseap b meriting, and they robed themselves 
in ambrosial garments; and the Mttses also, the nine in 
conclave, wailed by turns in beautiful song; and there was 
1 ween no man of the Atgives .lo be seen without tears, so 
greatly did the dear-toned song move alL"^ 

It is, however, another divine E^parition in the **Odyssey” 
whicli has Ill ways to thb connection most i^rticubrly Jasd n- 
ated me irt my study of it- Odysseus in his sea-wanderingSi 
insulted among the Plio^cmtis during the sports over which 
EuT>alo$ preside^ because he refus^ to take [art in the 
rival throwing of the discus* makes answer Indignantly with 
dark looks and hard words. He th^ stands up, seizes a 
disk, larger and hoader than the rest, and hurls it far and 
Away over the mark. One of the PluuociAtis marks down 
the throw and calls out; *^Even ti blind man could see the 
s^tone; it does not lie within the mcdlej^ of the rtst, but far 
beyond. Thou hast nathiug to fisar id this contest; t(^ere is 
no Fhaeacian who will reach or atirpass such a throw as thine 
h. So he spake; but the much-enduring divine Odysseiiu 
rejoiced to see a woUniisposcid friend in the l^st^!^," And this 
word, this friendly nod of the Phaeaciaji Homer interprets 
as the friendly afjparidon of Athene. 

(^) Of vhal iand, then, wo may furthcir oskp are the /iv- 
dt/rfs of this classical mode of artistic activliyp of what type 
are the new gods of Greek art! 

^ Thai i«, Tliciiji* 
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(ft) h IS their concentrated individuality which presents 
to us the niosl general and at the same time most complete 
idea of thdr intniisic character, in so Tar, that i^ as this in' 
dividuality h brought tt^ether out of the variety of acci¬ 
dental traits, bolat^ actions, and events into the One focus 
of their simple and self-eixclusive unity^ 

(□ft) \\’Tiat appeals to us in these gods is first of all the 
spiritual and su^tfaitfive individual sty, which, withdrawn into 
Itself as it U out of the motley show of the particular medium 
of necessity, and^ihe many-purpr^ed unrest of the finite 
condition p reposes on its own inviolable universsdityt as on 
an eternal ajid intelligible foundadon- It is only thus that 
the gods i^pear as the imperishable powers* whose un¬ 
troubled rule is made visiblE to us not in the paiiiculaT' 
event in its evolution wkh somewhat else and external to it, 
but freely in its own unchangdbleness and ititrinsic worth. 

Gonvemely^ however^ they are not by any means the 
bare atHtmedon of spiritual generalities^ and thereby so- 
called general Ideds, but in so far aa th^- are individuals 
they appear as one Ideab an essentially of itself determinate 
evistence^ and consequently one that is definedt other 
words one lhat os Spirit poisscsscs Wthout 

character we can have no individuality.^ From this point of 
view we find^ as we have already indicated prcviaiisly* that 
there is at the root of these spiritual gods a definite iiatuml 
forte, with which a definite ethical consistency ’ is blended, 
such as imposes on every particular god diistinct bounds to 
the sphere of hb activity. The manifold aspects and traits 
which are forthcoming by reason of this characti^Mtlon _Jis 
particular persons^ being in this way concenttated in the point 
of a true self-identity, constitute the clmractcrs efthe goeb. 

(yy) In the true Ideal, however, this definition ought just 
as little to iciminate in the blunt restriction of pure &f(c- 
sidcdiii^ss, but must at the same time appear as withdrawn 
into the universality of the godhead In just su^ a way, 
thcHp every god, by carrying lo his own person this defim^ 
chameter as divine and as bound up with that as universal 
individuality, is in part of a definite tj^pe. and in pan is all 
in all, and floats^ as it were, precisely midway between iiiere 
universality and equally abstract singularity. And this is 
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what gives the genuine Ideal of elassfeal ail its infinite 
security and repose, its untroubled bltsscdnm and unlm^ 
paired rreedomH 

i(i) Add to this that as beauty of classical art the esii^n^ 
tially self-aiticuble divine character is not only spiritual, but 
fully as ntuch pUstk form which appears estternally in its 
bodily presence to the eye no less Uiaii to the mind. 

(ita) 'i'his beauty^ inasmuch as it possesses not merely the 
natural or animal aspect in its spiritual persomhcationi but 
includes as its content that which is spiritual in its adequaie 
mode of eitisteooe^ can only take tip what is in its 

incidental aspect and under those relations in which It 
appears as purely natural Its real e^ctenial es^pression k the 
form that h peculiar to mind and only mind, in so far os its 
ideal character reveals itself os existent truths and |>oitcj 
itself wholly through that form. 

From another point of view classical beauty is dc- 
barr^ from giving expression to the Sublime. For it is only 
the abstract universal, which attaches to ttself no inclusion 
such as is sdfdeftned^ but merdya negative determinac^ 
relatively to particularity in general, and along with this is 
resqluto ill its antagonism to every fcinn of embodiment 
which presents tis with the aspect of the Suhlimc, Closrical 
beautyr on the contor)'i comes spirituai individuality into 
the very heart of what is at the same time its natural cxisi- 
ence, and elucidates the ideal content wholly in the material 
□f its external appeitance. 

(yy) this very reason, however, it is^sentud that the 
external form quite as much as the spiritual, which creates 
for itself therein its home and dwelling, should be liberated 
from all dependcfKC on Nature and derangement, all finitude, 
all that is of fleeting character, all that is exclusively con¬ 
cerned with the sensuous preseiic^ and should purify and 
exalt that dofmiuon of it which discloses affinity with the 
determinate character of the god into free commerce with 
the universal forms of the human figure. The stainless ex¬ 
ternality alone, from which every hint of weakness and 
relativity Ims been removed, and every tick of capricious 
particularity wiped off, is able to represent the Spirit's 
idcalityi which should sink itself in it and secure an embody 
luent from it. 
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(y) Fflr the reason, however, that the gods are forced 
once more from the defined limits oF cIiJutEcIcr into tlie 
vmversaL wave, the ^elf^siihsistency of Spirit sis on 

itselfp and as the security of itaelf in its e5Steriial form has to 
discover a real rcflectiort also in its manifestation* 

(««) Consaiiueatly we observe in the ooncfttc individuah 
ity of the gods—whi-ri we have before ns the Eennine ckssic 
Ideal, on equal teniis with all else—this nobility and |ofd- 
niss of Spirit, in which, despite the entire absorption within 
the bodily and senmotiii prescnccj we are nude conscious 
of the alHK>liitc removal of all tfic indigence of what is 
wholly finite Pure self-absorption ^ and the abstract libora- 
tiou from every kind of delerminacy' is the highway to the 
Ideal of the Sublime* The classical Ideab on the contrary,, is 
madeTOiblcinaii^existenoc which ^drely is its owrs, that is, 
the specific inanifestadon of Spirit itself j yet for all that we 
shall find that here, too, the Sublimity of the same is blended 
with the beautyt and that the ortu asp^t passes over im¬ 
mediately into the other. And this it Is which constiLutes 
the expression of loftiness in these figures of the gods* 
making inevitable the Sublime of classical ixsiuty. An im¬ 
mortal seriousness * makes Its throne on the forehead of these 
gods, and is poured forth over thdr entire preseotment. 

(j^) In ihdr beauty these gods appear* therefore, as 
exalted aver their individual b^ily nbaj^^ we have con¬ 
sequently a kind contradletiork or conlendon between iheir 
lofty blcs 5 ednesfi, which rs, in fnct, their siptrilual self-exclua- 
iveness and their beauty* which penains to iheir external 
bodily presence. Spirit appeura wholly lost in its external 
form, and yet for all that appears quite as much absorbed 
in Itself from out that Form. Jt Ls precisely as though we 
had the moving to and Iro of an immortal god among 
mortal men. 

In this relaiion the Greek gods make on ua an impression 
which, d&rpite all dUTcrence, mumbles that which the bust 
of Cktcthe by Rnueb made upon me when I first saw it. 
Many will hav^* doubdtiss seen it, the high brow, the power¬ 
ful, commanding imse, the free eye, tlie round chin, the 
alTable, finely-cut UpSp the pose of the head, so suggestive of 
genius, with its glance a bit on one ^de and uplified: add 

* muf * Stn twijftr Arfllf. 
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to ihU the enlire kind hrcadih of an cmotionnl and 

geninJ humanity, and further^ thpsi? cnrefully artiaikterd 
of the forehefid, of ihe entire eounteiiancet of all 
that gives evidence of passion and emotion; and in all ihis 
hotisc of Life, the stillndsa, and loftiness of ad- 

vanwl age I and we may add wiihal the fndcRg ebb of ilie 
li|>S which retreat back into the teeth] esa niQuthi the slack- 
ncs:^ of the ncek and cheeks^ whetehy the bridge of the nase 
apijcojs yet more domtiiant, and the readi of the forehead 
yet more towering. The force of this fimaly set figure, wliieli 
to an exlfuordiiiary degree brings before us the notion of 
immuLabilityf appears all the more so in the loose environ¬ 
ment which surrounds it,' just as the sublime head and form 
nf the Qrlentali in his wide turban, ljut flapping over-garmeirit 
and trailing sUppErra. It is the secure^ powerful, timeless 
spirit, which, in the mask of encircling mortality. Is just ready 
to kt this husk foil away^ and yet suffers It to linger around 
It freely and without restmint. 

In much the same way the gods appear to us in their 
aspect of lofEV frtHidom and spintiml repose to be exalted 
over their bodily presence, ao that they to feel iheir 
form, their limb^ despite all the beauty that is there, os at 
the same time a superfluous appose. And yet withal the 
tmtire presentment is sulTllsed with vitality, identica) with 
their spiritual being, inseparable^ without the disumon of 
what IS C3!^ntially subsistent^ and those parts which are 
more loosely put together^ the spi rit i n short neither escaping 
nor cotuing forth from the but both firmly moulded 
together into a whole^ out of which, and m no other way, 
the seif-absorption of S[i1ri£ looks forth in sikoce in its 
amaiEing and secure self-possesaion. 

(yy) For the rca^n, then, that the contention we have 
indicated is present, without appearing, bowei'cr* as a difer- 
cnce or separation of the ideal spirituality from Its external 
form, the negative which U tht^elu contained, U for this 
very reason immnnent in this inseparable totality and is 
thereby expressed, lliis is within the sphere of this spiritual 
lofiinEESS the breath and atmosphere of melancholy, vhich 
men of genius have felt in the godlike figures of antic|ue an 

* 1 preittmc ihb refers |a mhik drapery or cuitsUni riband ike hmt as 
^ikihited. 
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even where ihebcatJty of the esicrnal pres^sniment is con- 
sumtcintc. Slie repose of divine blessodne^' is unahk to 
split itself up into the prions of joy, pleasure* and satis- 
Faction* and the of inimortality stands aloof from the 
smile of self-^satisfaction and gcnid cofitenlikljiew^ Con- 
tenidieut h the cniodon of the agreement of our singula^r 
sobjectivity with the condition of that environment which is 
dehned for or given to us or brought about through our own 
agency. Napoleon* for cxaniple^ never expressed more thor¬ 
ough contentment than when he happened to obtain some 
success at the cost of nuiking all the world discomenterL 
For contentment is only the approval of my own being, 
action, and engagemeutSi and the extreme of it is readily 
recognizable in that stale of fueling of the Philistirm to 
which every man of practical ability necessarily extends it 
This feeling and its expression is, however, no expression 
appropriate to the prefigured immortal gods. Free and per¬ 
fected beauty is not satished with join mg the concordant 
temper of a particular hnite existence; rathur its iudividual- 
ity, in itx aspect as Spirit no less dmn in that of fonui 
albeit tt is self-defined with characterization, only finds 
itself fully in union with its true nature when it is at the 
iame time free universality and spiriliinlity in rcjKVse upon 
Itself. This tinivcrsalily is juft that which people are wor^t 
to point to as the frigidity of the Creek goc^, I'hcy are only 
cold, however, to our modern intiiiiacy with the temporah 
Independently regarded they warmth and life; 

that peaceful bless^ness, w'hich is leRectcd in thdr external 
prcscnlmenh i^i essentially an abstraction from particularity, 
a mode of being indilfcrenL to the Paxt, a surrender of ihi^ 
which is external, a giving up whicht albeit neitlier full of 
trouble nor pain, is for all that a giving up of what is earthly 
and evanescent, just os their checrhilncss of spirit looks far 
away and orer deaths the grave, loss and temporality, and 
for the YCiy reason that it is profound inherently conisins 
this negadre we are discussing. And the mote thts camest- 
and spiritual freedom h prominent fn the vision of 
these godlike figures the more we feel the contrast between 
iliis loftiness and the detenninate coipomlity in which they 

' Thi^ li the mtanSnfs oT here nitbcT tbxa '^clmTfutpioi,^ 

ibUEjgh Stlrgh-it u tbe uieIrI HrAfiL 
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enclosed. The blessed gods tnoum cjuitc us much 
their blessedness us their bodilf environnienL In the letters 
of thetr fona read the d&,\it\y which lies bdbte ihenit and 
whe^ dei^clopmeDta as acttial manfreslatlon of tliat contra- 
dielion this very Joftiness and that particukrityr 

sphitnolity, and senseous exLytenci^ classical art itadf seti 
fisce to face with its final Gverthmw. 

(* ) If we ask ourselves, then, //fij^i£/y^ what h the nature 
of the external repnfsenta,tfonr whidj h adec|iiate tu thii 
notion of the dossic Ideal we have just indicated, we shah 
find in this connection, toojthat the essential points of view 
have ahisady in our general consideration of the Ideal 
been furnished us with considerable detail Wehavecort’ 
fcqupitly here only further to remarltT that in the genuLne 
classic Ideal the spiritual mdividuality of the gods is not 
conceived in their rdation to wmethirig elsc^ or brouglit 
about by virtue of ih^r particularity in confiict and batcle, 
but mther is rmdc visible in their ctcnml seirtmnquillity, 
jn this painfulness of the godlike peace iUelf. The deter- 
iniinate character b not, thertifore, made acdvc in the way 
dial it stirmthited the g^ods to the Srcnse of particular emo 
tbiis and itassions, or compelled them to adopt specific 
aims of coi'iducL Oil iho contrary, it is pmcisely out of that 
collision and dev’elnpment, nay, out of that vcr>^ rtbnjoti to 
the finite and ah that is essentially discordant that they are 
brought back to that condition of pure self-absorption. This 
in iL^ most austere severity, not inflexible, cold, or 
dead, but sensitrvc mid immutablci h the highest and most 
adequate form of representation for the classic gods. When 
they make their appearance consequently Li specific situa¬ 
tions, it U not necessary timt there should be conditions or 
aetJOtts which give rise to conflicUi but rather auch whiebt 
as ihein selves Tmnnli^s, sO| ItM, Itiavo the gods in a like 
cundltiau. It kp tlierufore, sculpture which among the aits 
is above ail adapted to port ray the classtc Ideal in i^ sinipk 
selfpo?6^3Ssidn, in which what b ralhcr the universal divinity 
receives more obvious emphasis than the particular ehot- 
acler. Chiefly tl is the more anctent and more austere Eyjie 
of sculpture whidi inointainsi its firm hold of thb as|krci of 
the Ideal only in the later forms we find a movement 
towards increased diamatic vividness of situations and ebar- 
11 k 
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acLcrintion. Poetry > on the cotstn^j ranges I he gods in 
vigorous action^ that is, In an attitude of negation to a 
definite mode of life, and brings them thereby into conflict 
and strife. The fopose of plastic an, where it remains in 
the sphere which is uniquely hs own^ can only expreM the 
aforesBjd negative phase of spirit face to face with particubr 
facts in that serious aimin of nielancholyT which we have 
already attempted to define more nearly k 


3, The SmK%t or thk Particui-vr Gods 

As iudividnality in visible form, represented utsder the 
mode of immediate existenw* mthal both definhe and 
[KtrticulArf godhead necessarily is divided into a number of 
figures. In other words. Polytheism U unquestionably essen^ 
tial as the principle of classical art, and It would be the undeo 
taking of a fool to think of embodying the one Cod of the 
Sublime and of Pantheism or the absolute religiori, which 
comprehends God purely as Spirit andessenllftl personality, 
in the plastic type of Ixauty', or to entertain the idea that 
the classical forms could have arisen among the Jews, Mo- 
liammedans, or Christians, as adapted to the content of 
their religious beliefs, from their own original views of the 
world, as they did in the case of the Greeks, 

(ii) In this multtplicity the divine universe ^ at this stage 
is broken up into a sphere of particular gods, of which eacli 
individuQl stands by himself alone in contrast to all the 
others. These IndividuaLiities are nolt however, of the kind 
that they can be taken merely as allegorical presentations of 
utnversal qualities^ as if Apollo, for example, were the god 
of wisdom, Zeus of dominion. Zeus is also quite as much 
wisdom^ and in the Eumcnides" Apollo, as we haipi: 
seen, protects Orestes, the son and the royal son to booh 
whom he btoiself has stimulated to an act of vengeance. 
'The sphere of the Greek gods is a mulriplicily of individual^ 
of which every iJarticular god, albeit also in the specific 
character of a iiarticulaT person, is at the same time a self- 
exclusive totality which itself |>osscsses essentially also the 
quality of another god. Fof every such presentment, viewed as 

' A raltief CUtitMia fi^r, \ jirtttimc, 

ihc itliaiV urftUiy of the Dlvisic Iking- 
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diviriLv la aJwa}'^ too, a wlioic. It is’only by this miians that 
tliL- divine ;^rs(jtJ4ilities of Greek relirion indude an abund¬ 
ance of traits; and atihough their blessedness consists in 
their universal and spiritual sclf-reposij no Ie» than in their 
alls traction from the direct movement which Time is for 
ever dcfealing Ln die sphere of the disintegrating manifold 
of natural fact and condition, yet for all that they possess 
the power in a like degree to assert themselves as energetic 
and active in many of iis aspects. They are neither the ah- 
stTMt particular nor the abstract universal, but the universal 
which is the source of partitmlanty. 

(^) On account of this type of individuality, however, 
Greek polytheism is unable to make up an essentially system¬ 
atic and iielfintegrated totality. At the first glance, it is 
true, it appears imperative to requite of the Olympus of the 
ijods, that the numerous gods that are there assembled, 
should, as thus coliticted together, and if their separable 
unities have ical truth in them, and ihdr content ts to be 
classic in the true sense, also express essentially the totality 
of the Idea, should exhaust the entire sphere of the neces¬ 
sary forces of Nature and Spirit, and give to thetiiselvtis 
therefore constructive completeness, in other words, mani¬ 
fest themselvei as subject to a principle of necessity. This 
demand, however, would be liable from the first to the 
(|iiaiificatioii that those fotces present in the emotions and, 
generally speaking, assertive in the sphere of spiritual life in 
the absolute significance* which becomes operative firat in 
the laltir and higher religion, must remain excluded from the 
sphere of the classic gods, so that the range of content, the 
fiarticuIaT aspects of which succeed in niaki ng an appearance 
in GtL-ek mythology, would be already thereby curtailed. 
Moreover, apart from this, we have also on the one hand, 
necessarily introduced by virtue of the essentially varied 
chatoctur of this individuality, the accidental incidents of a 
definition, which avoids the rigorous articulation of the 
differences inherent in the notion, and dues not suffer these 
diviniti^ lo maintain the abstraction of mcmly »Ht mode of 
determination. And, on ihc other hand, the universality, In 

' flrr giisliffttt thtiulta /nmr/kiitil. JJt.. "llie Hwrltuiil uhI 
"K *'*'= hf*'" Ilf ofeouise, to ChruiiAnity, 

wJth 111 lift of ihe pare in heart aorl iht purer rc^uan. 
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I he elemental rnedium of i*'btch ihe divine |ier^oniJitiu5 se¬ 
cure their bfessed fitjtei abolishes arty hand and ffwt jMir* 
dciilaTit3?,and the loftiness of the eternal powers itself 

jubilant over the cqld scnoiisness of finite fset* wberein, if 
this inconsequonee did not prev^aib the divine pret§ences 
would be evolved through the ntedium of their limltationt^ 
However tnucbp thereforcp even the principal forces of 
ihe worlds as the totality of Nature and Spiirih are repren 
doced in Greek mythology, this ag^i^ation^ quite as much 
in the interests of llie universal Divine as in tbrjse of ihc 
individuality of particular gods^ cannot assert itself as a 
whole- If this were not so, instead of inJiriJifa/ 
characters the gods would appro^tipmte rather to aUvgurical 
bdngSp and instead of being dmaa personalEti« would be 
cbiiraErters wholly limited to finite and abstract modes. 

(f) When w'e consL'qtienUy consider the circle uf the 
Clrcek divinities—that h sU within the range of the » 
ca}]^ presiding divinities—more nearly according to their 
fundamental clmracterp inquiring how that character appears 
hrndy delineated by sculpture in its most general and at 
the same time seuRJOUsly concrete presentment, we find no 
doubt the essential distinctions and their totality c-xplicitly 
set before us* hut also In their detail also ever again 
ohliteratedt *bt severity of the mecniion tempered tu 
a result which is inconsistent with either their b^uiy or 
their indiriduulity. So for emmple Zeus bears in his hands 
the dominion over gods and men, without, howevefp thcroliy 
essentially endangering the free independence of ihe other 
gods. He is the supreme god^ his ^wer, however* does not 
absorb tint of the others. Wc find in the comureptlpn of him 
no doubt an association witli the heavens^ with lightning 
and thunder, and the generative vitality of Nature^ hut he 
is yet more tnily the might of the Stale, of the order of fact 
which k confortimblc to law, the binding nexus in contiactSp 
ciaihs, and hospltaiity^ and genuridly the substantial bond 
that gives subsistence to the human condition, whether tn 
Its practicaJ or ethical aspect, the polctiqp^j in short, both of 
kiiowU-dge and spirit. I'he dominion of his brothers is 
ditected toward the sea or the lower world. Apollo is 
known fi3 the god of knowledge, as the mouthpiece ajid fair 
presentment of spiritual interests, aa the teacher of the 
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Know is iht? inscnjition over hb Lcmple 

at i^]phij.a behest which is not so much conctrmed with the 
faiJipgs and defects^ aii the ^^ntlal import dF spirit^ that is 
with art and the truth of consciousne^^ Subtkty and elo¬ 
quence^ mediation in fact generally oa we also llnd It in 
subordinate spheres, which* albeit immoral dements arc 
therein commingled, nevertheless are appurtenant to the 
complete range of spiritual life—such is Uie most imporlant 
province of the Bctlviiy of Hermes^ who also leads the 
shades of the dead to the underworld. The might of war b 
what mainly ^tinguishes Ares, Hephaeslos is corLSpicu- 
ouslycai^ble in the technical oufta. Ihe enthussasm which 
still carries with it a natumi dement^ the strong emodons 
which wincj sport, and dmuiatic p^formanccs rtaiuEally 
produce are the native province of Dionysos. The spheres 
al lotted to the feminine divinities very much correspond to 
the above scries. In Here the etbfe^ bond of marriage h 
the most dominant traiL Ceres is the instiuclrcss and de¬ 
veloper of agriculiure* and as such has pre&ented mankind 
with both those adjuncts to fls cultivation, that is to say^ 
firsi^ the care for the uurtuie of imtitraJ products* which 
satiny man's immecitate wants, and, secandiy, the spiritual 
acce^nes of property, mairiagcy fight* the beginnings of 
dvUization and inoml order In the same way Athene is 
the representative of modetation, good sense* ^ legality* the 
power of wisdom, technical capadty in the arts and courage- 
ouAnc^ and comprises within hef iuLeUigent and warlike 
maidenhood ilie concrete spirit of the folk, the free and 
substantive spirit which uniquely belongs to the Athenian 
Aiatn, and places the same before us in positive shape as 
sovereign ainl godlike power to be revered. Artemis on the 
conirary, wholly distinct from the Ephesian Diana, possesses 
the more indexible Independence of maiden modt^ty for 
her mckst essential chamcteristic. She loves the chose* and 
is generahiy not SO much the quietly pensive, as the severe 
and cftger'Sttiving maiden. Aphrodite^ together with the 
charming Cupid, who in hts descent from the ancknt Titan 
Eros heeame a boy, is the interpreter of all that the aicmc- 
tions and sexual pasrian effect in our humanity. This* tlicn, 
is the kind of content of the spiritually informed individuaJ 
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gods. In so far wc are concerned with their estemnl 
represciitiitioti we can only rep^t ihut sciilplurc if the most 
imponiunt art in this respect^ and it is carried to the point 
of this detiiii of their parUcuUm^* If* howerer, k is per- 
milted to eipress that tndi\idijalily in its more specific do 
icrraination, it at otice passes beyond its primary severe 
loftiness, aUhoogh even m that case it unites the variety 
and wealth of such indiriduality under mode of dedni- 
lion, namely that which we distin^ish as chamcteri and 
establishes this character in ils more simple clarity for the 
envUagement of the senses, in other words for the com- 
picteft and most final detenninatipn of the external present' 
ment of these divinities. For the imagination always remains 
relatively to the exterrutl and real existence less distinctp 
when it elaborates^ as it also does, as poetry the same 
content Ln a number of tal^ occurrences, and events which 
concern the gods- I'or this reason sculpture h on the one 
hand mote ideil, while on the other it indmdualkes the 
character of the gods in perfectly clear human outlines^ and 
perfects the anthropomorphbin of the classic Ideal. As 
this presentation of the Ideal in its mode of cxteniality, 
entindy adequate as it unquestionably is to the essentially 
ideal content it declares, these dgut'cs of Greek sculpture 
are the Ideals in their absolutely explicit realizsiiiDn; they 
arc the siclf-subsistent^ eternal fonns, the centre of the 
plastic beauty of classical art^ whose type persists as the 
foundation, even there too, where these figures step forth on 
the plan^ of definite activity, and appear as afiected by 
the revolutions of particular events. 

3. The Particular Ixdjvidualjtv of the Gods 

Individuality and its representation is^ however, unable 
to acquiesce in that whicn is still an over relativE and 
abstract articulation of chmmctcr. A star is csthauiitively 
summarised in the sii^Ie laws that control iL A few 
definite traits may sufficknlly characierixe the external 
formation of the w'oild of rocks; but nlrcAdy in the vege- 
I able world we are aware of an infinite variety of manifold 
structure^ transition, imerfusion, and anomaly* Animal or^ 
gxiniolions an: distinguished by a still greater range of differ- 
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and constantly shifting interaction wirh the menial 
environment to which they are related. And finallyi as we 
rise to ihe fipintiuil realm and its manife.stadon, we ore 
conscious of a yet more uiSnitely embracEng inidtiplicit}^ 
both of its internal and csctcmal existeticoH Inasmuch, thenj 
as the clasi^ic Ideal does not rest content with purely self- 
possessed indHiduEiJityp but is further concerned to place 
the same In molioni to bring the same into relatiEin with 
something eke, and to exhibit it its active In such relation 
—for these reasons the character of the gock does not rest 
stationar)' in the possession of what it^lf is an essentially 
still substantis'e determination, but secures further paiticular 
traits of wider eKtension. The self'cxclufiive movement in 
the direction of external existence, and the change which is 
inseparable from it supplies the more intimate traits t^iat 
constitute the singuLirity of any particular as i* meei 
and lit and witltd in^ce^r)' to complete a living person¬ 
al ity+ The accidental nature of these particular traits is, 
however, associated at the same tiine wtih such a type of 
stftgt/Lirify^yBlis, that is^ we are no longer able to refer back 
to the universal aspect of the substantive signlhtance. For 
this reason this particular aspect of the separate divinities 
approximates to something poadve, which can consequently 
also merely stand about it and continue to resound as an 
exicmal accessofy. 

(n) We are therefore at once confroiUcd with the question: 

From what source is the secured for this mode of 

the appearance of singularity, and in whnt manner k this 
forward pioce&s of particulariJMlioii maitiLainEd? For the 
ordinary individual man, for hia chamctcf out of which he 
brings his actions to a conclusion, for the events in which 
he is involved, for the destiny which nwaJis him, this closesi 
and irior^ positivi: moteriihl k iuppli«i by h\s external con- 
ditioui, such as the date of his birth, the situation he in- 
herits, parents, eduoUiori, ernironment, temporal teladon^ 
the entire provincoi tlmt k, of the condidons gf hia life os 
they aTect hts spiritual nature or bfultly existence. The 
present w^orld contains this materiel, and the records of ETe 
fumislicd by difierent individual are from this poini of 
view characterked by every conceivable difTcteiicc. It is 
another matter akc^cther, however, wirh the free shapes of 
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godllhi? individiialhyt ^hich positess np determinate cxbt- 
fcfice in the concrete world of Natures btii have their birth 
in the cradle of the Imapn^tton^ For this %eiy reason it Lb 
an obrioaa assutnptioti that poets tmd arlssts, who, speaking 
in general terms, have created the Ideal out of theJr free 
spkirituft! bounty^ have cnerely borrowed the material for 
these jiccidental panicytar traits from the caprke of their 
own innate powers of iinagiiialiDn. This assumption i% how- 
Gilse. For we assign^ in general terms to classical art^ 
the position that its constntetinn in the first instance is, by 
means of the reaction active in its opposition to the assump¬ 
tions necessatrily requisite to its own pficultar province^ 
corned forwartl to that which as genuine Ideal It is. li is 
fronn these presupposiiiocs as their source that the specific 
traits of poitkuLanty arc to be looked for, which supply to 
the gods thtsir closer individual vitality. The fundamental 
l^iurcs of these assumptions have already been submitted, 
tuid we have only here to remind our readers shortly of 
what has been already ad^anced^ 

It is the symbolical natural religions which qoustitiile 
in the first instance the abundant source which supplies 
Greek m>ihol(^* with the primary ijub«;tratiim lhal we 
find then modified within iL But inasmuch os the tiuJis 
that arc borrowed from such a source have to be distributed 
among gods that arc rcpresenied as individuals possessing 
the life of Spiriii they mevrlably lose the e&sentiai feature 
of their character, in which the)' passed as sj-mbolical; they 
liave now no longer to retain a signincancci which would 
differ from that which ihe individual himself presents and 
makes TOihle. Ihc preiMOUS symbolical content becomes 
now, therefore, converted into the content of a divine subject 
Itself, apd for the reason that k implies no substantive rela¬ 
tion of I he godj but is me rely an incidental fcainrep materiid 
of this sort falls together into an external tale, some deed 
or event, which is ascribed to the gods in this or that 
parliculfitf situalion. Consequently we fmd under this betad 
all the symbolical traditions of the earltcr saemd poems, 
which reedvt^ under the modified shape of aefions ptoper 
to a truly fid ficonscioufe indiviriiinhtyj the form of human 
c-vents and hislorsea, which purport to be accomplishfjd in 
coficcrt with the gods, and are not merely the Ini'entions of 
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pouts as the mood dictaies, W'hm Homur tells MSf for m- 
sianceji that the gods went olf on a purney to feast for 
iweK'C dit)'S atnnng the blameless EthiopiaiiSf loch would 
be a poor enough eJcample of ios^ntiveness regarded as the 
poefs invenrioo alontr. It is much the same with the, tale 
of the birth of Zeus. Kronos^ we are told^ had devoured 
all his sons; Tor this reason Rhea, his spousO;^ when she was 
big with her youngest ohiLd Zeus, went olT to Crete, where 
she brought forth her son* presenting to Kroni3s a stone to 
devour instead of her chiltU whoni she swaddled in fur. 
I^ter on Kroiios brought up again cdl his childrerit hJi 
daughters, and along with them Poseidonn- This story, re¬ 
garded as mere invent!on, would be foolish enough. The 
remnants of symbolicad signiheonce still peer, however^ 
through it, alli^t on account c»f their having iost their 
onginal character, they come down to os in the guise of 
external history, i'he bistor}* of Ceres and Prose^i na h on 
sim ikr li nes. Here we have the ancScjit symbolic signihcancs 
of the disappearance and budding forth of the seed of com. 
The myth presents this to us under the imuge as though 
Proserpina played one day in a vaUcy^ with Bowers, and 
plucked the fragmnt rarcissus, which from one root opened 
ui a hundred bloswma^. Then the Earth ihunckrs; Pluto 
ascends from the depths, lifts the lamenting maiden into his 
golden car^ and beaifis her olT to the underworld. Thereon 
Ceres wander^ over the Earth for a long time vainly 
stricken with a mother's soitoWh Mnally Proserpina re¬ 
lumed to the upper world; Zeus, however^ had only suBefed 
lier to do this subject to the command that she must never 
partake of the food of the gods, Unrmlunatcly she had on 
one occasion tasted a pomegrartatc, and waa ttiereforc only 
able lo remain in the upper world during spring and 
summer. In this tale, too^ we find that the symbolical ctiii- 
tent has $50t been retained, but has been consulted into n 
human evenly which suHers only the more general senre to 
pcnctnitc through many external mits. In the same w-ay 
the supplementary names of the goda point frequently nj 
symbolical ground-stmLa of a sinular character, fn^m which, 
however^ the symbol icaJ form ha^ vantshed, and wbicb only 
serve now- to give individuality a more complete chaincier- 
i^tiom 
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Ijcral conditions supply a further source for the 
positive particukiities of indivIdumJ divinities, no leas by 
presenting us with Lhe ori^n of the conceptions of godhead, 
than by pointing to the modes under which their sen'ices 
were ori^naUy obtained and secured, and the particular 
places which were in a special sense devoted la their 
worship. 

(tta) AlthoughT however, the demonstration of the Ideal 
and its universal beauty is estilied over the particular locality 
and its unique claims for recognition* and, moreover^ has 
drawn together the .specific external a^ip^ts in the more 
general range of the artistic imagination into one compre^ 
hensive picture which Is throughout adequate to the sub¬ 
stantive si^iiicance^ yet for all that^ when the an of sculp- 
lure associates the gods, regarded as individbials, with iso¬ 
lated relations and conditioR.s, these particular traits and 
local colours coroe frequently also to the fore, in order to 
reproduce something of that individuality, although it h , 
onl^ thus more defined in its external aspect. Ulus* * 
(ration of this is the way l^usanias adduces a mass of 
idciL^ images, pictures, and myths, which he met nilh in 
tcnip]^ public places, temple treasuries, in anyplace where 
anything of importance was to be found or othcriivise was in 
the ran^ of his experience. En the same way and on the 
same lines the ancient tradidons and local suggcslion^ 
which have been bonrowed from foreign sources run along 
with the home ones in Greek myth; and lo ull of them 
more or less a rckiion hw been attached which unites 
them to the history, creation, and foundatiorLs of States, 
more pardcukrly by means of colon imtionH Forasmuch, 
however, as this many-«ided and .-specific material in the 
universality of the gods has lost tis original signlhcunce, we 
necessarily come across stories, which in their motley and 
intricate character fail to convey any meaning whatever As 
an example we tnay inslfmcethu cose where Ae^ylua in 
his “ Prometheus pre^nts to us the wanderings of lo in 
all their seventy and external garb without admitting the 
tea.st sii^estion of an ethical or traditional story, or a 
natural slgnihcimce. We find just the same dJBicuky when 
we approach the stories of Perseos, Dionysos, and others. 
Tile tncfcil varied and confused kind of material is also mn 
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into the tales iLbotil Hercules, which forlhwiUii in such 
tale?, Bssumc an entirely human aspect under the guise of 
chance events^ exploiLs^ passbus, nnsfortunes, anti other un¬ 
toward occurrences, 

{0^ In addition to ah this the etcmal powers of dasstcat 
art aje the universal constituents of the actuai embodiiucnt 
of the existence and actions of Greek /tumanityf from whose 
national origins consequently in their eirlicst form^ that is, 
out of the heroic dmes and other tTuditions^ still a very' con¬ 
siderable T^duc of detail remains appendant to the gods 
even in later days- In this way, loo* many ebaractenstic 
fualures tn the intricate Ule^ ol theh gods unquesrioiiably 
must be referred to historic personages, heroes older folk- 
races, natural facts and circumstances attributaUk to 
battles, and other matters of a public chafacter. +^d just 
as the family and the distinction of daus is the point of de¬ 
parture of the State, the Greeka possessed also their family 
gods^ penates, clan-gods, and furthermore the guardian 
divinities of particular citieis and states. In this e:^essive 
leaning towards the point of view of histo^ the thesis, how¬ 
ever* is apt to be nioinlaincd that the origin of the Greek 
gods gctietal ty is deducible froin such historical fBCts* heroes, 
and earlier kings. This is a plausible but none the less 
superficial view, Heyne quite m recent times has also given 
currency to it. In a way analogous to this a Frenchman, by 
name Nicholas Freret, has, for example, accepted the 
quarrels of different priestly guilds as the general prindpk 
ufiderlying the war of the gods^ Thai such a nistoricol 
phase in the life of a people may contribute something, that 
deffnite clans may have given some effect to their peculiar 
notimis of deity* that likewise different local may 

have afforded further matter In the process of divine in¬ 
dividualization—all this may be admitted, no doubt. The 
real origin of the gods is for all that not to be trac^ to 
such external material of history, but reridcs in the spiritual 
potendes of life, under the guise of which they were con¬ 
ed ved. Wc ate consequenlly only entitled to accept the more 
extensive play of all that is positive, local* and historical, in 
GO far as it makes more dchnile the formal presentation of 
each particiilar individuality. 

(yy) IfULsmuch as* further^ the god posses into the sphere 
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or of bdr are amuiged in each lurttciibr ca 5 e; and 
this h done not mc:rt;]y with a now to s^^nibqliirid iiiterpr^U' 
dofs but iti order to individuidixe. In this way' Hercules has 
short loelcSf Zeus an abundant growth which rises above the 
forehead, Diana quite a diOeretit folding of the hair to that 
of Venus^ Palhu^ too, is di^inguish^ by the Gorge on the 
hdEnut, and the like result is obtained by means of weapons, 
girdle* fillet^ bracelets, and all tlic variety of other external 
adorniDenL 

(y) tVe find as a fMrd and final source of the closer 
defmition of divine personality the relation which this oc¬ 
cupies to the concrete actual world and its ntimcrous natund 
phenomenal human deeds and event.^. For however much 
we htive seen that this spiritual individuality is m port 
rtrspcctii’oly to their univeFsal essence* and partly in tcsprct 
10 their particular sin^larity* the visible result of carl^r 
natural foundations which have symbolical significance, yet ^ 
it also per^istj^ if regarded is a spiritually selfsubaistent 
personality, in a rdiition of continuous vitality with Nature 
and human existence. It is under this point gf view^ m wc 
have already intimated at length, that wc have before us tlie 
imaginative flow of the poet^ on ever fertile source of par 
tictilar tales* traics of chameteT and expEoits^ fFUcb as ate hj- 
Eatcd us about the gods. The artistic aspect of this stage of 
the process consists in this, that the divine personaiitii^ are 
made to blend in a vital way with human oifairx^ and that 
the isolated nature of events arc withcrtit exception con- 
coivtxi in assodaliort with the univen>aLit)-of the divine^ jv^i 
as wc ourselves, for example^ ore wont to say, if in another 
sense, of coufw^ tlmt this or that eventuality comes from 
God. Even in the reality of ev^day Itfe, in the natural 
process of his existence in his daily wants, fearis, and hopes, 
the Greek look refuge in hi$ gods. At first it was extemat 
accidenls^ which the priesthcKW accepted as gjiuini;, and in¬ 
terpreted relaiivcly to his objects and dreumstanceSi Tf 
distress and misfortune appeared, the priest had \o evpbun 
the cause of the affliction, to recognijee the anger and dss^ 
position of the gc^ and to suggest the means by whiL'h 
the misfortune might be faced. The poets pitmeed yet 
further in ihcir inteipretalioni for EhU reason* namely, that 
they ascribe everything, which is relaicd taa pathosumvctsiii 
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and u^^niiaJt Ls* the moving force in human rist^ilvc 
and action^ Lo thu gods thL-msdves and their acHvilyf so 
ihwt rhe aclivity of mankind appears likewise as the ai.n of 
llie gods, who fulhl their dwn Cdiirisels by meanti of their 
iiistruinentf mm- The material m these poetical e3£poritians 
is token from the dreunistoiices of ordinary life, in respect 
to which the poet lays it dowoi whethet thi:^ or that god has 
erspressed his purpose in the event which bo IP eapoundin^ 
find asserted himself actively therein. For this reason poetry 
XQ an exceptional extent enlarges the range of many speciho 
stories^ which have the gods For ihctr principal subject- 
nintten Wc may in this connoctian recall to our memories 
several examples which wc hav« already used as Ulustratiom^ 
when enrtsidcring another aspect of our subject, namely, the 
relation of the uni venal powers ro the practical pursuits of 
human personality. Homer places Achilles before us as tho 
brave^L among the Greeks befote Troy, This preeminence 
of his hero ho expresses by ruKuis of the statement that 
Achi^es k invulnerable in every portioft of hts body with 
the single exception of his heel, which his mother was cotn^ 
polled to Lake hold of when she dipp^ him in the Styx, 
This talc Ims its origin in the imsiginatiori of the poet who 
thus interprets the external fact. If we accept this bluntly 
its though an actual fact purported to be cxpresiscd I herein 
which the ancients would have believed In the same sense 
lltal we beUeve in any fact on the evideuce of our senses 
such a condustoti is a very crude one indeed. It in short 
arootints to this, that Honmrno less diati all the Greeks and 
Alexander with them who admired Achilles and praised his 
fortun^ which were the main theme of the song of ILcmcn 
were simpletons Such a gloriricotion must ineviLaUly carry 
such St consequence if the reflection is to hold good that the 
bravery of Achilles was no dilHcult matter since he 
aware of his pcimlneratulity. But the bravery in tnitli, 
thereby in no way abridged, because he is loyally aware of 
his early deaths and notwithstanding never evades dartger, 
however it may arise- The like rctinon is put before us in a 
very different way in the Niebelungenhed/’ In that the 
homed Si^ried is likewise invulnerable, but he has also in 
addition to this his cap which mokes him invisible. 
he ossiiits King Gunther thus invisible in the hghi of the 
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Laitcr irith Bninhjlde h becomes simply ail aiTair iKirbaric 
sorcery Vihkh dcHis not enhance very much out opinion 
eilber of ihe bravery of Siegfried or King Gtinlhen No 
doubl in Homer the gods frequently lend a^istance to pox- 
ticukr heroea^ bat the gods merely appear on siicli oceasioti s 
as ihc universal cunoept oT tliai wLjeh man as an mdindua] 
himself is und carries cult and to carry out which he must 
actively employ the entire strength of his heroic endowment. 
If it had been otherwise the gods would have only found it 
Tieccssary to dedumte rw masse the Trojan host m battle in 
order to complete at once the triumph of the Cracks* Homer 
gives us a picture just the rev^ers* of ihts when he describes 
ihc main fight as essentially a contest between individualSi 
and it b only when the press and medicy in genera^ 'vhen 
the entire mass of oombatiirtts, the coUedtive heart of the 
host dashes in fury, that Area at length storms over the held 
and gods war against gods. And this is not mily^ncrdly 
fine and splendid as an enhancement of the efiTcct, but we 
05 ay find in it ihc profounder significance thal Homer rc- 
cogmzit^ the particular heroes in what is singular and excep¬ 
tional and the linivemal potencies and forces m the collective 
cJTect and tiie general aspect. In anoihcr connexion Homer 
pennitia ApoHo to appear on die scene, when the momenl 
atrives which is fatal to Fairodus who is bearing the im 
vludble armour of Achilles/' Three times had Fatroclus 
plungifd iiiEo the crowded host of the Tiojans, mighty as 
AreSt and three times he had already slain nine men. U'hun 
he storintd there for the fourth time then it was that the 
god, envifloped In obscure nighty intide toward him among 
the medley and smote hicn on the back and the shouldei^T 
tore away from him hb helmet, so that it rolled on the 
ground, and rang otii shaq^ly as h struck the hoofs of the 
cliargers; and the plumes of k were besmirched w ith blocid 
and dust, which none ever wot of l>erore- Apollo al^ breaks 
the bnuen spcoi in his hands, the shield drops from his 
.shoulders, and his armour b loosened an him by the g<Ki. 
Tills intccfcrcftce of Apciltu we may accept as ihc puelic ex¬ 
planation of the drcumstancfr, that it b exhaustion no ]m 
than naimal death which upon and subdues Patroclus 

jn the tunnoil and heat of battle at the fourth cntiounler. 
^ tih4," art. ¥1% 
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Theo It was that Euphorbtis km able to timist his spear 

'SltJT the shoulders. Yet one more time 

^Irwlus wdeavoufrf to withdraw fiom the battle; hut 
Hector had abeady hastened to meet him, and thrust his 
deep into his side. Then Hector rejoiced and modeed 
the sinking hero. But Patrodus, speaking in low tones, 
replied ^at it was Zeus and Apollo who had mastered him, 
and withal with no trouble, because they had taken his 
weapons frem off his ahodders. "Twenty men such as thou 
art, he cxcl^nis, 1 cauJd have bid Iqw with my soear, but 
I am slain by fateful necessity and the hand of Apolla 
Thou, LuphorbiJS, hast but slain me the second time; and 
thou. Hector, but the third,*' Here^ too, we may remark 
the appearance of the gods simply points to the fact that 
latjodus, albeit protected by the armour of Achilles, be¬ 
come faint, confounded, and despite of It slain. And this is 
not by any muons a superstitioua freak or empty play of the 
imaginatjon, or rather a statement which amounts to this,' 
that Hectoi^s fame wlJJ be detracted fiom by this inier- 
[milion of Apollo^ and that even Apollo does not play in 
the entire afikir a part which entirely redounds to his 
honour, since we iiecessarily take into account the might of 
the god—specuhttiflns of this kind merely betray a ^per- 
sliliOR of the prosaic mind as destitute of taste as it is devoid 
of reason. For in every case where Homer eiplains spedfic 
events by means of such appearances of the gods the gods 
Use that which is alr^dy ImmaDent in the conscious life of 
men, the power, that is, of their own passion and observation, 
or the potenttalities of the general condition in which the 
mim IS placed, the force and the foundation of that which 
beialls^ and happens to anyone as a consequence of such 
condition. If it is true that at times traits that are wholly 
external and absolutely positive assert themselves m the 
appcaTiincc of the go^ these in their turn have a comic 
aspect; os in the case when the lame Hephacstos gnes 
round as cup-bcorer. And generilly we may say that Homer 
never treats the reality of such appearances from first to lost 
seriously. At one time we sec the gods in action, at another 

' I very mtHTh chmbr wheibcr itic wonts SmJtm i/ai O™* a/Arw 
an have this nmnin};, bul ibeobviout ninninB. *' Imt only Ihe esftrin " 
ruii4!y I think the ifintcac* raylr-a rqvutoD. ^ 

n ^ 
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they occupy ft station of complete tranquillity. The Cfteeks 
were fully conscious that it was the poets who were respons- 
fble for such appariLionE} and if they believed in their! their 
belief WAS eoimected directly with that spiritual aspect which 
is equally the possession of n^ankind, forasmuch as tl is the 
universai. the very active and motive principle in the events 
thus presented. From whatever point of view, therefore, we 
consider the matter it is clear that it is totally unnecessary 
to import superstition either in our own views or in those of 
the Greeks before we can enjoy such poetical repesenta- 
tions of their gods. 

Such, tben^ is the geneml chameter of the claa^oal 
Ideal, whose broader development we shall have to consider 
more succinctly when we examine the particular arts. Here 
we have only to add the observation that to whatever ext^t 
either gods or men arc carried in their ^sitlve opptisition 
to the particiikr and external, yet in classical art the al^tna- 
live ethical substratum muat assert itself as maintained^ The 
subjectivit)' remains throughout in union with the sub¬ 
stantive content of its powers. Just as lit Greek art the 
nalural clement is prisservcd in harmony with the spiritu^d 
and is likewise subordinated to the ideal contei^L ihough it 
be as adequate existence^ the inward heart of onr humantty 
ever presents itself also in a thorough identiLy with the 
genuine objectivity of Spirit, in other words, with the essen¬ 
tial content of what is moral and ttue, Kegarded from this 
point of view, the das^c Ideal is unaware of the separation 
of ideality from external presentment and of the rending of 
the subjective and consequently absttact individual caprice 
in its various objects and passions^ and it is no less so, 
on the other hand, of the abstract imiver^l as thereby 
created. The foundations of character m ust, consequently, 
always be the substantive and what is bad, sinful and evil 
in the self-housed dwelling of subjccUvity is excluded from 
classical represen taiiotis^ And above all else the harsb- 
ncfis, wickedness, meanness^ and hideousness which finds a 
place in romantic art, will be wholly alien to it. It is trui^ 
we find many instanced of tiansgrcsston, matricidi!, |>atriclde 
and other crimes against ihf: love of family and piety treated 
as the .sufajecMriatter of Greek art; but they are not here 
regarded simply as aiiodties, or, as a little while since it 
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otiisdv«, M bTOuglit about by the 
in^cnitabiUt y of a so-culjed faulity which imports I he an- 
jratanre of a net^ry result. Rather, if such transEna- 
^ f j committed by miinjjind and in part ordered and 
^endt^d by the gods themselves, such actions are on emy 
pccaMoii pr^nt<^ to us frotn some point of view at kart 

f certain justification truly armne 
out of the subject-Diatter itself- ^ 

(r) De^ie this substantive fotindatton we have seen die 

classical art manifest itself 
out of the r^se of the Ideal within the variety of the in¬ 
dividual and estemal embodiment, in all the detail of 
events, occurrtnoes, and bcLiors, which become ever and 
ever more human- By this means cbasicai art finally, if we 
corBtder its content, canies yet further the proUss of 
arhmfafins the a«identaj individualiattion, when we COn- 
^ of making the same pleasurable and 

^ractivfr In other words that which pleases is the dabota- 

™ Lit '"C 5*"= phenomenon at 

ever) point of the same; by this means the work of art no 

longer arrests the spectator merely in its connection with his 
own concrete souMifc, but also contains many affiliating 
linlM wi th the finite aspect of his subjectivity. For it is pr& 
cisely in the Gniteness of the art-creation that the cloter 
asoaation suteists with that aspect of the individual 
which 13 Itself Gnitci and which rediscovers itself once 
more with sabsfaction In every respect as mobile and stable 
»i5tence m the art-product. Tlie seriousness of the uods 
bwomes a grac^ which does not ^lalc with violence or 
lift a man over his ordinary existenoe^ but suflen him to 
persist there tranquil, and simply claims lo bring him con¬ 
tent. Just as we generally find that the imagination when it 
masters religious conceptions, and endows them with a form 
^propnate to its notions of beauty, has a tendency lo make 
the earnest character of devotion disappear, and in this rt 
spect destroys religion strictly as religion; so, too, this very 
iwocess moves forward at the stage we are discuBsing for the 
most part by the addition of that which is agreeible and 
pleasCT. For It IS not by any means the substantial aspect, 
tilt! qf the godSy or their universal cliaracler. 

winch IS evolved by virtue of what delights. Rather it ls 
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the finite sidet tbetr sensuous existence ^bjecd^e in¬ 
ward life, which puipozts to awake interest and provide 
satjslkctian. The more, therefore, the chann of the cxistericc 
reproduced is the dominant factor in its beauty to that 
extent the gracerulness is disentwined from the embrace 
of the universal and removed from the conieotj through 
which alone the proroqnder penetmtlon could rest satisfied. 

The tnuisidoit to another province of the forms of ^ is 
closely united with this exleiWily and articulate deftnition. 
For under the mode of estemalii^ r^sos the m^fold of 
the finite condition ; a manifold whkh^ so soon as k secures 
a free field, asserts itself finally tn opposition to the spiritual 
Idea, its universality and truth, and begins to rouse up the 
dissatisfaction of thought in a reality which is no longer 
adequate to express it. 


CHAPTER III 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE CLASSICAL TYPE 
OF ART 

of classical an contain in themselves the germ 
of their overthrowj consequently, when this fatal defect 
which they include is brought to consciousness through the 
Ekboiation of art itself, they bring about the dissolution of 
the cjassicai Ideal at the ^me time. We t^tablished as the 
principle of this^ so far as wc have here to deal with it^ tliat 
kind of spiritual individuality which secures in every respect 
an adequate expression in bodily or external existence im¬ 
mediate to our senses. This individuality was enclosed 
within a complex of divine peisonaltdes, whose definition is 
not essentially and ^"ihal from the first gi%ea up to the 
contingent condition in which the everlasting ^ods receive 
the appearance of dissolution for man^s conscious life no 
less than for his artistic creation^ 

t. Fatk or Destiny 

It is true that sculpture in its complete pJaatic perfection 
accepts the gods as substantive potencies, and endows them 
with a form in whose beaut)' they b the first inxumce repose 
in security, for the reason that the accidental character of 
their extenml envisogement is to the least extent eitipha- 
siied. Their does in fact, how¬ 

ever^ constT^te this element of contingenc)*, and thought 
annuls this in the detetminate conception of iw divinity, 
through whose inevitable power they are mutually a| war 
wath and to the detriment of each oihef* For however unL 
versal the power of every particular god Is conceived as 
specific individuality, such Is of h restricted ratiigc. Add to 
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thb ihe fact iha.t the gods do nol cu-otinue m tbeir ecemal 
repose i they ane aolf-detercnlnoJ relatively to partUrul^ jiims 
til actual movcnient thraugh thdr being drawn hither and 
thither by the prcHixisting condhiorts and coUidons of con¬ 
crete reality^ in order at one dcie to afford assistance and at 
another to obslnict or destroy. These isokted rektions in 
which the gods as aedve individuals participate contain 
within thetti an eSereent of contingency, which impairs the 
Bubstandye nature of the divine, however much the same 
may pemist as the predominant substratum^ and involves the 
gods in the coniradictions and conflicts of a limited finiiudc. 
By reason of thb flnlteness immanent in the gods them¬ 
selves they fall into contriidiction with the Eoftiness^ worth* 
and beauty of their tucistence^ through which, too, they are 
uventually brought down to the kvd of mere caprice and 
chance. The g^uine Ideal e^-ades the complete appt^orance 
of this contnidiction simply oi^d in so far as—this is pre¬ 
eminently the case in true sculpture and its particubr crea^ 
tions as we find them in temples—the dl^'tne personalities 
are represented m explicitly alone in the repose of bkased- 
ness, yet retain, as we have already above indicated, a certain 
a'Tpeet of Hfelessnesa, soinewliat aloof from all emoUon, and 
withal that quiet characteristic of pathetic kmenL It is just 
this moumfuEnes^ which exposes their fate by denmnstrating 
that something of higher import stands above them^ and the 
passfljge from the particularities of form to their compre¬ 
hending unity is a necessary one. If, however^ we fix our 
attention on the type and con figuration of this loftier unity 
Wfl shall find that it as contrasted with the individuality 
and relative detemrinatioin of the god% the ^sentially ab¬ 
stract and formEess—the necessity, the kte, which under 
this mode of abstraction the higher can only in general tenns 
be, ^d which constrains both gods and men, while icmain- 
ing in ttsdf incomprehensible and inconceivable. Fate is 
not os yet absolute and self-subsistctit end, and thereby at 
the some time subjective, personal, divine pur|>ose, hut 
merely the one and universal l*ower which transcends the 
p^kularity of the different god^ and consequently U un¬ 
able to be presenEed ilsdf as indiridual entity; bemuse 
othcnnse jt would simjiily appear as one among many in¬ 
dividuals, and would stand above them. For this reason it 
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necaains without form and mdlvidiuJity^ and is in this ab¬ 
straction merely necessity and nothing more; with which 
gods no leiis thin men^ when they diHercnLuite tbemseH-ea 
as separate from one another^ contend. And thus they give 
eifect to their individual power condemned though it be to 
limitations^ and would fain eialt themseh^ over the bounds 
and warrant of Faidp though they are, in fact, its subjects^ 
and are forced la hearken to aU that unattembly befalls ihctn. 

j. The Djesolutioji of thk Gods tkroltcji their 

A NTH ROPOMOMFH iSM 

For the reason^ thenr that the prindple of sclhdctermmate 
Necessity * does not appertain to the particular gods» does 
not supply in other words the content of their self-detennina- 
tion, and only Soats over them as an uudcHned absmctlonp 
the aspect of their insularity as individuals has consequently 
free play and is iinable to escape from Dtetinjv is more¬ 
over at liberty to bnuich out Lnto the external fobne of the 
human condition, into the finite consistency of anthtopo- 
Tnorphisnip possibilities which convert the gods into the re¬ 
verse of that condition which truly constitutes the notion 
of what they are essentially and in. virtue of their divine 
natum. The overthrow of these gods of beauty is con^ 
quently quite inevitably brought a^ut for art through their 
own nature. The human coosciousni^s is at last quite un¬ 
able to find rep<Hc in them, and Is lain compelled to take 
leave of them. And, moreover, if we look more closely wc 
shall find that the mode and type of Greek anthropomor 
phi^i supplies us with a gener^ ex^ptc of how the gods 
vanish away from the faiths of religion nn less than those 
of poetry- 

(n) Spiritual individuality here makes its appearaocc in 
the hunmn foim, it is truct ^ Ideal; but for all ihai it is in 
the immediately visible, that isp ttie bodily presence^ not 
within humEmity in ail its essential uaplication, under the 
mode in which it is conscious of itself in its own self-con- 
scious world as distinct from Godp while m the aame breath 
it annuls the distinction, and ts, by its own act, as one with 
God, esserttiaUy infinite and abwlute self-cdnsdousness. 

^ lit,, *'ibc-«gcrntiatlr'and-£hr-kicir^ni{7ceia^ 
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(fi) For this ihe pkstic Ideeil is unable to 

itself as infinite selfconscious spiritiiiility, ^fhesc pl4istic 
shapes of beauty are not merely stone and bronxe, but also 
the inhnile form of subjective Hfe vanishes from thcda in 
their content and expression. We may become as enthusl' 
asticos we pleo^ over their beauty and art, but for all that 
our is and remhins something native to our own 

souls j it is not reiljy at home in the objects which it thus 
contemplates, that is in the gods thcmselvesr To campiete 
ilic true totality a rectprctcity is required on this side 
iiiso of the subjective, self knowing unity and infinity; 
U ta iMbj and only this^ that unfolds our conception of a 
living of Icnowledge, and of men who thus appre¬ 
hend Him. If ibis totality is not also essentially and with 
adcqtiacy conformable to the content and nature of the 
Abwlute, then the Absolute will itself appear not as truly a 
subject of spiritual being, and its presentment will confront 
us merely in its objective form without the possession of 
seir^onscious Spirit. It is quite true, no doubt, that the 
individuality of the gods reiaEns the content of subjectivity, 
but merely under modes Ehai are contingent, and in a 
process of deyelopoiemp which moves independently outside 
that substantive repose and blessedness of the gods. 

{j}) On the other hand, the subjectivity which is opposed 
to the gods of plastic ait h also not the form of conscious 
life which U essentially eternal and true. In other words, 
this Latter is—as we shall see for ourselves more clearly in 
our conwderation of the third type of art, the romantic— 
that which has before it the objectivity to which it is con- 
formable under the mode of on ^sentMy infinite and self- 
knowing God. Inasmuch, however, ai the knowing subject, 
at the stage we are now discussing, does not consciously 
conceive i^f as present in the perfections of these godlike 
hguru% nor even in its contemplation of such objects is 
aware of itself as circumstantially objective, it is still wholly 
distinct and separate from its absolute object, and is com 
sequently a purely contingent and finile subjeedvityb 
. possibly suppose that the passage into u 

higher s^ere of reality would have been empliosiyEcd by the 
imagination and art os a further war among the gods, in a 
w'ay analogous, in fact, to the first transition from thesym- 
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bolisin of ibe gods of N^ature to the spintuEtl IdcaJs of 
cUssicnl arL I'his h by do th^ C£tse. On the 

contraiy, this traosl&tiqn is carried forwaid in a wholly 
different £eld^ os a coDdict brought hoteo to consciousness 
between absolute reality and the present world. For this 
reason art, in its relation to the higher contenti which it has 
to sebte under new modes, occupies an entirely altered 
position. This new configuration does not assert its im- 
poitnnce as reveblion by means of Artj but h made manifest 
independently without it, and appears on the prosaic ground 
of controversial and rational discussion, and from thence is 
within the soul and i!s religious enactions^ mainly by means 
of mitacle, martyrdoms, nod so on, carried into the world 
of subjective knowledge, together with a consciousness of 
the con^diction between all that is finite and the AbscM 
lute, which unfolds itsdf in actual history as the process of 
events toward a Present which is not merely itnaginech but 
is the/^J/^ we have before us. The Divine, God Himself, 
becomes flesh, is born, lives, sufTei^ dies, and rises from 
the dead. This is a content which heart did not discover, 
but which, aptrt from it, was a present fact, and 

which cofisequcntly it has not borrowed from its own 
domain, but merely supplies a form to it. That old irans- 
itiori and war of the gods, on the contrary, discovered its 
origins in the artistic or in^aginative view of the world 
simplyi which created its wisdom and plasdc shapes from 
\is inner Ifft^ and gave to astomahed mankind his new gods. 
For this reason thu classic gods also have only received 
their existence through the Bat of the imagination, and 
merely exist as such in intone and bronie, ur in the world 
open to the senses, not, however, in flesh and blood, or in 
ver>' md actual Spirit, The anthropomorphism of the Greek 
gods is? therefore without real human eMistencej that of body 
no less than that of BpiriL It is Chrisitaniiy which Brst 
introduces us to this reality in flesh and blood as the deter 
minate existence, ltfe» and activity of God Hlmscir Con^ 
^^iienily this b^ily form, this flesh, however much also 
the purely natural and sensuous is rceognbied as a negation 
Ihenein, receives its due and honour, and that which par- 
lakes of anihropomorphistn here is sanctified. Even os 
man originally was made in the image of God, God is an 
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image of nmn; whoso beholdcth the Son b^oldeth the 
Ffl,!bef| and whoso bveth the Son lovfrth the Father. In a 
wo^ Ciod is acknowledged aa present tn the actual world. 
This new contentp thoip is not brought home to conscious¬ 
ness by means of the conceptions of art, but is presented 
from an exterior source as an actual occurrence, as the 
history of the tiod who became flesh. A transition such as 
this cx^tild not taJte its point of departure from i\it; the con- 

between the old and the new would have too 
disparate. The God of revtaJed religion^ in respect to eon* 
tent and form^ is very God in truths in contrajst with whom 
ail rivals would bcrome mere cieatioras of the ini4iigimliofi* 
whom it would be quite Impossible to compare with Him on 
equal terms. The old ami new gods of classical art, on the 
contrary, originate in both cases independently from the 
ground of the imagination. They have only such reality from 
the finite Spirit as enables them to be conceived and repre¬ 
sented as potencies of Nature and Spirit; the contradiction 
and conflict they declare, is taken senously. If, however, the 
transition from the Greek gods to the God of Christendom 
were pDrtra}'ed in the first instance by x 4 ri, the representatiqn 
of such a war of gods could not in this direct form be 
enforced in all seriousness. 

Consequently this strife and Ltnnsitjon bei:ouies also, 
in more recent nmes^ priTnarily an accidental isolated 
subject-matter of aj% which can claim to create no true 
epoch, and has been able in this form to embody no funda¬ 
ment^ phase in tbe hne of the entire development of art. 
U'e will recall here in this eonncctionp if inddentaUy^ a few 
of the more famous eKamples of this nature. ^Ve frequently 
hear in more recent times the Jonient over the submergence 
of Greek art, and a yearning towards Greek gods and heroes 
is infrequently the theme of our poets.^ This lamenta¬ 
tion^ la expressed emphatically as in direct opposition to 
Chrt^endom; and though it iSi no doubt^ uentirally grantEHl 
that it contains the higher truths the qtiahfiE::ation is added 
that, so far as art is concerned, the transition is only to 
be regretted. This Is the thume of Schiller^s “ Gods of 

\ couTK Cortlit no ibiiii Scliillcj, woultl l^ic 

jnciLiUcd. iTiih tnjr mcHl'^mj i^ucb ml Swinburne ihe (ulmlttkm ts le« 
ohvi'Sto itan (tie qtm1iiic2lSaq^ 
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Grerte"; am] il is worth our whlEct cvtn in ihe present 
inquiiy^ to consider this poefflj not merdy as pociT >'m the 
beauty of expositioot its musical rhythm, its vivid pictures^ 
Of In the chartn of its r^etful mood, which was tiie motJ^ie 
force m its creatton, but also in order to examine the 
content. Schiller's pathos is always true, no Icsis than poig- 
Eiani, and the result of profound reflection. 

It is jKrfectly true that the Chnstistn religion contairtB^ 
and may justly cbim to accentuate^ a certain phiue of art; 
hut in the due course of its development^ at the time of the 
Aufkliirung," it has also reached a point where we find that 
thought, or rather the Understanding/ has driven into the 
hacicground that ekmeot^ which art pre-eminfintly reqinreSy 
the actual human envisagement and revelation of God. For 
the human form and all that it expresses and declares, huirmn 
events, actions;, feeling, is the form under which art is forced 
to oonceive and repcsent the content of Spint. Inasmuch 
as the Understanding has converted God into a mere fact 
of thought, no longer crediting the appliance of His Spirit 
in concrete reality, and thus Juts alienated the God of 
Thought from all actual csisicnta^ this type of religious 
Illumination has neccssaiily accepted conceptions and 
requireinenla which are intolciabic to Art. ^Vhen, however* 
the UndcrEtanding 19 raised once tnone from the region of 
these abstiactions into that of Reason, the need at once 
asserts itself for something more concrete, and withal for 
that kind of concreteness which Art itsdf unfolds. The 
period of the illuminating Understanding has, no doubtp 
possessed an art of its owrtt but only of ^-ery prosaic typt^ 
as may even find it in Schilkr* whose point of departure 
was precisely that of such a period of cntlcism; Later on, 
however, owin^ to his realir^tioii how httle reason, imagina¬ 
tion, and possiori were satisfied by the critical Understand¬ 
ings he experienced a deep longing for art, in the fullest 
«:nsc of the term, and priTnazily for the classical art of the 
Creeks and their gods, and general views of the world. It 
is from this kind of yearning, a reaction»in short, from the 
mere abstractions of the mind, that the poem referred to 

* Thmi b» thf end of the eigh[««tth century; af imlly 

imoiUlcd M illnminitloii or cnlig^teaiuenC 

^ I rrifaWr the faculty of iicknoe ukI cuininDa berise. 
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originaled. According to the original draft of the poem, 
Schiller’s altitude to Chiistianity ia entirely poleinicdl; 
afterwards he modified it constdembly, no doubt realising 
that )tt animui vats only directed against the critical aspect 
of the IHumimadon, which at a later time itself began to 
lose Sts importance. In the first instance he praises the 
Greek point of view as fortunate in that the whole of 
Nature was a thing of Life to it, and full of divinities. After 
that he reviews the Present and its prosaic conception of 
natural law, and the position man here takes relatively 
to God; 


tHes* imm'ge Sl3i\\c 
Kundigi ^ mix tnduea Schopter an} 

Pui£i-er wie ef iclbtt Kine HUUr^ 

Mcid wt3 ail fd-tm louui. ■ 

No doubt resignation is an essential characteristic tn the 
evolution of the Christian life; but it is only in the monkish 
conception of it that it requires he should cut off from 
himself his soul, his emotions, the so-called impulses of his 
Nature, and should not Incoiporate his life in the moral, 
rational, actual world, Ihe family and the Slate; and it does 
so precisely as the Illuminattan and Its Deism, which pre¬ 
supposes that God is unknowable, imposes on otankind the 
estremest form of resignation, namely, that of abandoning 
all effort either to know or conceive Him. fn any true 
exposition of Christian doctrine, resignation Is, on the con¬ 
trary, merely a pbasal moment of mediation, a point of 
transition, in which that which is purely natural, sensuous, 
and in general terms finite^ strips off this its incompatible 
nature in orter to permit Spirit to attain the loftier freedom 
and reconciliation of its own possessions, a freedom and 
blesedness which was unknown to the Creeks. In Christ¬ 
ianity as thus understood *'e are not entitled to q[ 
the oeiubration of the one Cod, of the bare sedusioo of 
Himself, and the cutting ourselves adrift from an ungodly 
world, for it is precisely in this spiritual freedom and recon- 

^ ^Vhat! <lctb ihis suem; btU me ladEy 

All I know of Hidi wlw voiced 
DeuV a£ c'on the veil that hide* f\\m me 
h my hegri'i Ulule of reiffnaimn, 
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dLbiion of Spirit that God is immanent, and fiom Lliis 
point of view the Taoious lines of SchHIen 

I>i dse Goftes memchlidicr tiddi ■nriiren^ 

WjjBn MenKhest goinkhcr.^ 

h absolutely false. We must Tor this very reason ctnplia^ii^e 
the later alteration made in the conelnding lines which refer 
thus to the Greeh gods: 

Alts der ZckRol^ sefaweben 

Stc gettitet maf dca T^ndai IliSlill i 

ittutcTblidii! im iqJJ tslvoi 

Muss yn Lcticii afiEcqi^lii]. ^ 

These words support entirely the assertion we have made 
above that the Greek gods could only be localised in the 
mental conception And imagination; they were neither able 
to afhrm such a position in the reality of life^ nor satisfy in 
the long run finite spirit. 

Of another sort is the opposition of Pamy to Christianity— 
a poet named the French Tibullus on account of his success¬ 
ful elegies—which is conspicuous in a prolbt poem of ten 
cantosj a kind of cpk poem entitled Guerre des 
Bieui/* oa an attempt nmde to bring ridicule upon Christ¬ 
ian conceptions in the interests of jest and comedy carried 
out iti a totte of unrestrained frivolity, yet withal marked 
by good humour and considerable talent. The sallies of 
wit here are not, however, carried beyond the point of 
levity; we have few traces of the wanton disregard of things 
that are sacred and of the highest excellence such os marks 
the period of Frederick von Schlegd's *' Lucinde.^ The Viigin 
Mary no douht is treated very badly in this poem. The 
monks^ r>om in leans and Franciscans, yield to the seduc- 
lions of wine and Bacchaimis, and the nuns do much the 
same with Fauns, and the result is sulhdently shocking, 

^ like gods Wnr. then taHtx human 

Mtm wtr^ mCfE in image gnilikc. 

* Wrcsird fiofn the Rood aby&scs 

Saved they fldai above high Findiu tunr; 

AJl lLb| wan immartal life widiin ibem 
LIvea Mogp aU oitii^r lifE nlml go. 


tfo 
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the old vtoM ate v-itiquishcd 
and withdraw from Olympm to Parmssus. ^ 

^ a concluding illustration Goethe in his “Bride of 
^ profouodty depicted in a vivadoiis 

picture the banishloetiL of lovnsi not so much os the result 
ofjnj true pruicipk of Christianity as the raisconccised in- 
te^retation of ^ignation and saerifiot Tht poet here 
^ntniats that false ucetiasm which seeks to condemn the 
*0 he wife and rales that enforced 
celibacy u soraelhing more holy than marriage with the 
natural feelings of mankind. Just as we find L^hiller the 

^he Greek imsginaiiou and the criiicai 
abilraclions of our inpdem EnJighienmcnt* so we may de- 

iTthe’^mBttwftn sensuous jtisdficarions 

m the mat^of lovie and luirnagc, placed in direct contrast 
to ideas which can only claim to belong to the Christian 
religion when regarded from a wholly onesided and "Swe- 

art a really 

r«^« : ■ J work; and the prindpid 

k* renwins quite uncertain whiter 

mion hu referti^ to a twl maiden, or a dead one, a 
inng reality or a ghost; and in the metre of the sieise it^Jf 
ra an equally masterly way the threads of light foolery and 

the new ty^ of art, whose opposincm to the olif docs not 
come into the couw of Art's development, so hr, at IrsasL 
to wc here have und^en^eti to follow it along its fundamental 
’If tn the first irutanct make clear for ourselves 
that other transition in its earliest form, which attaches to 
antique art itself. The principle of this tranritio?^ 
^ tn this, that lira Spirit whose individuality hitherto has 
contemplated as m harmony with the true subsistency 

^ consciously at home in that 
withdraw itself into the infinite mb* 
ii T ii ** essence, but insirard of the true infinity is 

'"i" 

If wir look fnore closely at the concrete coiiditidiu which 




correspond lo ilie prtndple indicated, we ^oll see, have 
already done so, timi the Greek gods possess as therr con¬ 
sent ihe subsliLiidve »ia/fnae of ita! human life aod aeddo. 
CHer uid abo\'e ihe vision of ihe gods we have now the 
highest mode of determiriAdoiit the universal inierat and 
the end in deicrniioate life, that is to say^ presented at Uic 
same time as An existing ficL Just os it was essential to 
the spiritual imfigyration of Gr^k an to appceir both as 
pternal and real, so^ too^ the spiriiuaj growUi of niankind 
in its absolute Aignificanee has elaborated itself in a reality 
that both extea^ly appean and ts real, with whose jiub- 
sianct^ and university the individual has put forward a 
claim to be in accordant fusion, 'rhis highest ^end was in 
Greece the life of the Statc^ the caliecd'iie body of cstutctis 
and theit moraJily and living palriodsin. Outside this 
supreme ititerest there was no other more lofty or true* 
ihe life of the 5Ute, howuver» as an exlema! phenomenDn 
of the world. Cades into the Past, as do the condiliom of 
the entire reality of the outside world It is tint difficult to 
demonstiatc that a Slate under the typ^j of such a freedom^ 
so immediately identical with all its citkerts^ whic^ as such 
already possess in thdt gmsp the highest activiLy in all 
public transactions, is [ticviiably amaJl and wcalt, and in 
part raiist prove suicidal to itself, in part fall into mins in 
the natural cour^ of the history of ruidous. In other wonds^ 
by reason of ibis imniedUtc coalescence of individual life 
with tlie uiuvetTsality of Stau^Hfe, on the one^hand we fTrid 
that the peculiar idiosyncrasies of spiritual tsrpeiicnce and 
its particular aspects as prhraie life da not receive their full 
dues, Qor do they receive sufficient pppoitunity for a de- 
v^opinent innocuous to society at large. Rather, as dk- 
duct Irooi the concrete subsianc^ into which It has not 
I.1CCD accepted, such a nature remains dniply the limited and 
mlnral whicJi goes oi] its own way indepeiidentJy, 

puniUEs Its interests however much they are alien to the 
true interest of the whole, and, consequcntlVp is an ifistm- 
raent to the min of the State, ogai^t which^ In the last 
resort* it strains to oppose its individual forces^ On the 
other hand within the drde of this freedom itself the 
need of u higher personed liberty is roused, which not 
merely in the State, os the subfumtive totality, nqr merely 
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in the acceptiid code of morals and law, but in the very soul 
of the man himself asserts iis ctaim to exist, in so far as he 
is ready to gis-e life to gcxfdncss and rt'ctittide out of 
the wtsilth of his oira nature and In the light of his own 
personal knowle^e, and to recognize the same at its real 
worth. The individual subject demands of consciousness 
that it should be, in virtue of its claitn as selrddentity, a 
substantive whole. Consequently there arises in this free* 
dom a new breach between the end of the State and that 
of the man's own person^ welfare as essentially free him* 
self. Such a conflict as this bod ajreiuly begun in the time 
of whUe on iht othf^ side the 

and Unbridled character of democTacy and demagogy cor* 
rupted the true State to such a degree that men like Plato 
and Xenophon experienced a loathing for the internal 
condition of their mother-dty, where the direction of all 
jinblic liansactions lay in the hands of those who were 
either frivolous, or those who sought nothing but personal 
nimB. 

The spirit of this transition, ihereforc, depends in the first 
instance on the genuml line of sev emtion between Spirit in its 
unfolded self subsislency and external exiaicnee. The spiritual 
in this separation from its reality, in whit* it no longer hnds 
Itself reflected, is then the abstract mode of Spirit; it is not, 
Imwcver, the one Oriental pul, but on the contrary the actual 
seir imDwing conscious subject, which brings to the fore and 
retains within the clasp of its ideal subjectivity all that is 
universal in thought, Inith, goodness, and morality, and 
possesses therein, not so much the knowledge of a pre-exist¬ 
ing reality u simply the content of its thoughts and convic¬ 
tions. This relation, in so Felt as it persists in this opposition, 
and sets up the two aspects of the same as purely opposites 
10 one another, W'Ould be of an entirely prosaic character. 
We do not, however, at this stage as yet arrive at this point 
of bare prose. In other words it b true that on the one 
hand we have a consciousness present, which as self-secure, 
wills the Good, the fulfilment of its desires, conceives the 
reality of its notion in the virtue of its emotional life, much 
as «e find it thus imaged in the ancient go^morals, and laws. 
At the ume time, however, this corusetousness is split up in 
opposition to its existence as part of cKisting Life, in other 
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ZSh Ijctual political Ufc of the time, tht dissolution of 
tlie old modes oT canception, the foriiier type of patriotism 
political wisdom, and adheres thereby unqqestionaMy to 
^at opposiuon betwi^ the inward life of soul and the 1^1 
OTvironment outside iL And the reason of this hesitancy is 

h ILriv« Ktfnuine ethkal truth whkh 

IT ^ “’"f «‘»Idare unable to fully satisfy 

U; It epnaequendy face that which is estorior to thiiTto 

f* ?**?: *” ^ negative and hostile spiWt with 

t^ object of changjog it. Th« eonscioiisness is, a, already 

V “"<> present 

a* the same time dst- 
berately a/t'ctUati^ is coocetned with a -odd that confronts 
’ this content is opposed, and which leceivesthe 

semblance of the very 
traits of the corruption peculiar to that world, and which 
form su^ a contrast with its own ideas of goodness and 
miih From another point of view this very contrast bean- 
wiled by art ttsclf. In q^er words, another type of art arises* 
*:oritict of this opposition is not emphas^ 
tiuough the medium of mere thoughts, remaining thus in its 
disunmni but ih.s reality in the vtiij- folly of iofeorruption 
IS Itself ^bmitt^ to a m^e of artistic presencation. which 
It as selfdatructivei and eaposca it in such a way 
‘^ugh this selMestructive proceu 
of what 15 of no weight that truth is enabled to assert itself 
upon this niirror as the secure and endurable power and 
there v alJ the fonre of a direct opposSon t^ wfi, ^ 
^trnlly true is removed from that side repraserted by 
folly and unfci^onablenesa. This art ia comedy. of the tyJ 
Aratophana draniatijced for his fellownritirens. connectiS 
It close^ with all that was essential in the world around 
hS’A^JvlTit^ “ equanimity,' jn a mood of pure and 

Satire 

\Ve may however, observe that this resolution of art. de¬ 
spite IIS adequacy, tends to disappear to this extent, that 
the contradictory antithesis petsisis in Um form of 

and, consequently, instead of the poetic reconciliadon , 

’ lit.p itilhout ln|^, 

T 
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prosaic Tclalion is imported, of wrhich the ckssieal 

type of nrt appears to be annulled^ and the gods pf plastic 
shape no less thflti the entire world of human b^uty vanish 
with it. We ^avei thent now to look about us for a form of 
aitj which is able to reclothe itself from the ruins of this 
overthrow in a Loftier configuration and to extract the real 
signiBcance which it implies. We discovered as the term- 
tnating ppjnt of sy-enboLic art in the same way that the 
sepaiation of pure form from its significance was empbasized 
in a variety of modes such as simile, fable, pamble^ liddlc^ 
and the tike, Inasmuch as the ^vcration above adverted to 
is causally responsible for the dissoLutlon pf that art-type, in 
a similar way the qu^tion arises what is the nature of the 
distinction between our present example of transit ion as 
contrasted with the previous one. The distinction h as 
follows; 

(fl) In the truly symbolic and compoiative type of art the 
form and sigpihcance are from the very first, despite the 
alhnity pf their relationship, alien to one anotherj they' are 
placed, however^in no mere negative, but rather in amicable 
relationshipj for It is precisely thequaJities and traits which 
are Identical to or resemble each other on the two sides 
which assert themselves as the catisaJ basis of thdr con¬ 
junction and comparison. Their persistent separation and 
hostility » consequently within the bounds of this union 
neither^ relatively to the separated aspects, of a 
character, not is a blending of the same, within essentially 
narrow limits, thereby removed from them. 1 'hc Ideal of 
classical art, on the contrary, proceeds from the perfect in¬ 
terfusion of significance and form, the ideal individuality- of 
■tpirit and its external conformation; and w-hen the composite 
aspects which have been brought together in such a con^ 
sum mated unity are disrupted^ this disruption takes place 
simply because they are unable any longer to cohere one 
with the other, and are absolutely compelled to start forth 
from thtdr peaceful state of harmony in dUunlon and 
hostility, 

(^) Together with this way of looking at the relation in 
contrast to that of symbolic art w'e may add that xha i^Qnfeft/ 
of both sides is altered, as they now stand in opposition. 
To put It thus we tnay say ihat^ in the symbolic type of art, 
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it is abstractions more or less, ^neral thoughts, or at 
derinitf phrases in the form of genetalities peculiar to reflec¬ 
tive thought, which, by means of the symbolic type of art, 
receive a sensuous embodiment replete with suegeslion. In 
the forai, however, which makes' itself predominant In this 
tiansition to romantic art the content, it is true, is made up 
of a_ similar abstraction of general thoughts, opinions, and 
mxviina of tefiective reason, but in this case it is not these 
alKlraciinns in themseives, but natlier their presence in the 
iKtHsitiifati mind and his self-subsisient identity which fur¬ 
nish the content for one side of the opposition. For the 
primary requirement of this mediating stage consists in this^ 
that the spirituai which has attained the Ideal, shall 
forth in its uodre independence. Already in classical art we 
found that spiritua] individuality was of chief importance, 
albeit on the side of its realization it reiuained reconciled 
with a determinate existence as immediately presented. 
H[hat is of importance now is to dcckra a mode of subject¬ 
ivity which strives to acquire the mastery over the form 
that is no longer adequate to it, in a word, over externa] 
reality. In this way the world of Spirit becomes liberated 
as independent. It recovers itself from bondage to the 
sensuous material and manifests itself thereby through this 
rejurn upon its own resources as the subject of a self-con- 
sdousness which only finds contenttnont in the secret wealth 
of its own domain. This subject, however, which repels 
externality from itself, is not in respect to its ideal 
yet the truly concrete totality which encloses as content 
the Absolute undv the mode of self'COnscious spiritua] life t 
rather it is, as still fettered by its oppositioTi to realitv, a 
purely abs^ct, finlt^ and unsatisfied form of subjectmty. 
In opposition to ^Is we ha™ confronting it an equally 
finite mode of reality, which on its part is also independent, 
but just for that very reason—forasmuch, that is, as tite 
truth of Spirit has withdrawn from it into its own ideality 
and henceforward neither will nor can identity itself with it, 
appears as a reality voB of all gods and an existence fallen 
into TOttenneK. In this manner and at this point art brings 
forward a Spirit t^t thinks, that is, to repeat our former 
analysis, the individual consciousness of our huimmity, 
which, supporting itself on its own possession of the abstract 
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knowledge and Trtjliilon of goodness and Virtue, confronts 
willi hostility thejcvtlh thoegmipiion of its presem env-imn- 
ment. That aspect qf this opposition which remabs un- 
nisolved, and b which tVie ideal and exiCTnal mcxles of ils 
antithesis persist in their disruption^ constimtes the element 
of prose in the mutiial rnlndon of the tw“o stdes^ A noble 
mind or a virtuous soul to whom the reatbuion of self- 
conscious life is denied in a world of vice and folt^p turns 
away from the existence which thus confronts him with 
passionate indignation, or more subtle wit and more frosty 
bitterness^ and cither is wroth with or scorns a world which 
gives the lie direct to his abstract notions of virtue atid 
truth. 

The type of art which accepts this sudden outburst of 
□ppostiou between a subjocti^ty still finite in its mode and 
a degenerate world outside it as its matter h the Sa/i'n^ the 
ordinary theories as to which have little to commend them^ 
for the simple reason that they break down precisely where 
we look for their assistance. Satire has nothing to do w ith 
epic poetry^ and it has just os little a^ity with lyric. In 
the Satire it is not the life of the emotionaj iwture which is 
expressed; raiher the gcneml concepdon of goodness and 
wiiat is esentially needful, which it no doubi blends with 
the particular es^-ct of soul-life,^ appears as the virtuous- 
ness of this or that individual; but this does not suffer itself 
to be enjoyed In the open and unhampGred beauty of 
imaginative conception or let that enjoyment issue freely, 
^ther with discontent it retains the existing discord between 
the writer a own state of mind and its abstract principles 
and the etnpitictil reality which mocks them. To this ex- 
tent satire is neither a genuine creation of the poet nor a 
real work of art. For these reasons the point of view of the 
satirical poem can never be reached satisfactonly through 
those other types of poetry just mentioned; it must be 
apprehended in a more general way as the example of this 
very transldonaJ form we referred to from the classic Ideal. 

(r) Inasmuchi thcrit os it is^ relatively to Its Ideal content, 
the prosaic resolution of the ideah which asserts Itself mainly 

^ ! Iblnfc ihb It tht meaning of she wordt mit /jc^jf/F'pir 
jJrtV, but She int^fprataUon "with other tnateiiol p^lUr io ihe writer ^ 
h not impwihle 
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in satire, we do not find that Greece, which ts pre-cminenliy 
the tiative Lund of Beauty^ is the place where we must look 
for \X* Sadncal poems of ihe natare above descnbed axe the 
Characteristic possession of Rome. The spirit of the Rotmin 
world 15 the sovereignty of the abstmet Idealp the law that is 
dead, the shipwitsk of beauty and of the joyousness of civic 
life, the suppression of tiie ramLly in the sense that it is Che 
Loimediate and most natural form of momlityi and genemUy 
the sacnhcu of individuality, which surrenders itself wholly 
to the StAtev And io obedience to the abstniot Ltw is satisfied 
with the fro^ike sense of poltcicaf worth artd critical sadsfoc- 
don which it supplies. The principle of this civic vimie, the 
cold-blooded harshness of which subjects to its pleasure all 
alien peoples, while the forinal reedtude of the personal life 
is elaborated to the furdiest point of consistency on equally 
rigid lines, is wholly mconsonant with genuine nit, ^Vc find, 
^erefore, even in Kotau no art that is at once conspicuous 
in its beauty, freedoni, and greatness^ It is from the Greeks 
that the Romans borrowed all that they mastered whether 
in sculpture or paindngj epic, lyric, or drajnatic poetry. It 
Is a remarkable fact that all that we can point to m tbe 
oadiT product of Latin art is comic farces, whereas the 
more cultivaLed types of comedy, not excluding those of 
Plautus and Terence, are borrowed fmm Greece^ and arc 
rather an affair of imitadon than independent production. 
Even Ennius first exhausted the souixea of Greek poetry 
before he made mythology prosaic. That type of art is alone 
native to the Latin genius, which was essentially itself pro- 
saict the didactic pocnr, for example, more particularly whim 
it contains an etbksl content, and endows its general rcUcc- 
tions with the pureijr csterior adornment of metre, irnages, 
siniilea, and a rhetorically beautiful diction. But above all 
other rorms thus excepted we place die satlrcx Here we find 
it is t!je mood of virtuous exasperAtton over the surrounding 
world which strives to air itself in what is, in some measure;, 
hollow decloxnatinna. VVe can only call this essentially pro¬ 
saic type of Oft poetical in so for as it brinp before the 
vision the corrupted nature of real life in such a way that 
iHs corruption practically falls to pieces aa the result of its 
own folly. Jujst as Horace, who m a lyric poet entirely 
identified bimself by study with the artistic t)q>e and 
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imnner of GfEiece* in hts ispistl^ and satires-^wher-e we 
have his originiility mnie emphasiEed—traces for us a living 
picture af tEe morals of his age, by depicting folhes which 
are self-de$mietive by virtue of the stupidity that carries 
them into dfect. Neverthdess^ even this CJ^ample only 
presents us with a kind of merfiment that for all its keen 
and educated sensor can harely be classed as poetry, the 
object iti the main being to make ridicule out of that which 
is bad. Among others, on the contrary^ we find that the 
abstract conception of rectitude and virtue is deliberately 
conttasted with vice; and in this case it is cxasperatioDp 
anger, hatCp and scorn, which in some measure expatiate in 
formal eloquence Over virtue and wisdonip and in part give 
full rein to the indignation of a soul of more nability ogmixst 
the dissoludon and scndhty of the times^ or hold up before 
the vices of the day the rairtor of the old morality, the 
fonner tiberty, the virtues of a state of the world which has 
passed away, without any genuine hope and belief in their 
recovery ; or mther one which haa nothing to oppose to the 
tortenng gait, the dilemmas, the need and danger of an ig¬ 
nominious present, save a stoical cquaniiuity and the urn 
shakable consdenco of a virtuous souL Roman history and 
philosophy not unfrequcnlly receive something of the same 
tone from a mood of this kind. Sallust miist needs express 
himseir strongly against ^ the corruptions of morals, being 
himself very considerably aiccted by them* Livy, despite his 
rhetorical el^^ce, seeli for comfort and sadsfaction in his 
picture of the good old days. Above all we have Tacitus, 
who, with a sevefc melancholy as grand in Its scope as it was 
profound, without the baldness of decLamationii indignantly 
exposes in the clcaregt relief the evils of his dme. Among 
the satirists fersius is remarkable for his atrerbily, with a 
bitter ^ge more keen, than that of Juvenal, later on we 
find bringing op the rear the Greek SjTian Ludan gluing 
free vent to his witticisms and pleasantry against all thlng^^ 
whether licfoes, philosopher^ or gods; and with exceptional 
prornintmee passing in review the ancient gods of Greece on 
the score of their humanity and individuality* However, 
only too ohen he goes no further in his dttic'tattle than the 
mere eJttemal aspect of thf!^ godlike figures and their 
actions, and is for that reason wearisome to modem readers. 
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For, oji the one hand, so far as dur convictions are con¬ 
cerned, we have already disposed of all that be would 
di^tToy, and on the other we are aware that, despite all his 
jcsti and mockery, these characterislie imits of Greek 
diTinides, when conteRiplated under the aspect of beauty, 
still retain their eternal ^igniEcance. 

Nowadays satirical poems are not likely to prove a success. 
Cotta and Goethe have proposed compoLitions in this form 
of composition, but no poems of note are fotthcotuing. 
Certain fixed principles arc bound up with it^ with which 
the present age is not in harmony ; a wisdotn which is de¬ 
void of content, a virtue which adheres with indexible ob¬ 
stinacy to Its own resourpirs and nothing beyond, may 
possibly contrast itself with the actual world, but is quite 
unable to bring about the truly poetical resolution of what 
is false and repugnant, and effect the genuine reconcilialion 
in the truth. 

In one word^ Art is unable to pendsl in this breach be¬ 
tween the abstiact conceptions of the inward life and the 
objective world around, without proving itself false to its 
own prindplCi The subjective realm of the soul niust be 
conceived as that which is itself an essentially infintte and 
independent existence, which, albeit it is unable to suffer 
the finite reality to siib$ist as Truth ii^lf. ncverdieless doe^ 
not merely assert itself negatively toivard the same in a bam 
contradiction, but process sdl the while on the path of 
reconciliation, and for the first time, in it$ opposition to the 
ideal individualities of the classical art-fo™, declares this 
very activityt beinp in fact the presentment of the absolute 
mode of self conscious life. 
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SUBSECTION III 

THE ROMANTIC TYPE OF ART 


INTRODUCTION 

OF THE ROMANTIC GENERALLY 

T he type of romantic m receives Its deimitlonp as ifc 
have hitherto throughout the present inquir}' seen was 
d^ys the casti from the ideal notion of the content, which 
it is the function of art to dirclar^ We tuiiat consequently 
in tlie first place attempt to elucidate the distinctive prin- 
dpk of the new content, a content which now* in its signi¬ 
ficance os the absolute DDntent of truth, opens up to our 
minds a new vision of the world no kss tli^ a novel con¬ 
figuration of art. 

In the//'r^ stage of our inquir)', the entrance chamhei: of 
art, the impulse of imaginadon consisted in the struggle from 
Nature to spiritual eseprossion. Jn ifiis strain Spint never 
reached beyond what was still only an effort to find, an effort 
which, in so far as it was not yet able to supply a genuine 
content for art^ qouM only maintain its position as an es- 
tcrnal embodiment of the significant aspects of Nature^ or 
those abstractions of the ideal inwardness of substance which 
were destitute of a subjecPTC character to the strict sense, 
and In which this type of art found Its real centre. The 
rvww of this point of view we discovered in closskal ait. 
Here it is spirituatity—albeit it ia only by virtue of the abro 
gatioti of the si^ificarioefs of Nature that it is enabled to 
struggle forth in its independent selMdetitity—which is tho 
basis and prindple of the content, with the natural phe- 
nontenon in the bodily Or sensuous material for iis etttemaj 
form, 'lilts embodtmont, however^ did not, as was the case 
In the first stage, remain supecficiaf, indeBnite^ and unsur 
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ftised by fU content; but the p^ection at ait AHained itis 
cuEEuInnting point bj prei!nsely this ipeans, namely^ that Spirit 
toApkteSy transpien^ its uxt^rior appear^ce^ idealize tbe 
shell of Nature in this union of beauty, and drew round it¬ 
self a reality adequate to ita own nature mind tinder the 
mode of Substantive individuality. By this means cbssiced 
art wasapresentGUionof the Ideal which completely satUhed 
its notion, the consurpmation of the realm of beauty. More 
beautiful art than this can neither exist ndw nor hereafter. 

But for all that we may have an art that is more lof^y In 
its aim than this lovdy revelation of Spirit in its immediaiei 
sensuous fonTit If at the same time one that is created by 
the mind as adequate to its own nature. For this coaiitioni 
which perfects itself in the medium of what is externah and 
thereby makes sensible reality its adequate and determinate 
exislence^ necessarily runs counter to the true notion of 
Spirit, and drives it forth from its reconciliation in the bodily 
sl^pe upon its own essential substance to seek further re- 
COnciLiotlon in that alpue- The simple and unriveti totality 
of the Ideal is dissolved, and breaks up into one of twofold 
aspect, namely, that of the osser>tmlly subj^tive life and its 
exterior semblance^ in order to enable mbd, by mearis of 
this sev'eradon, to win the profounder rcconciliatiDn in its 
own most proper element. In one word, Spirit, which has 
for its principle the mode of entire self-suthdency, the union 
of its notion with its reality—is only able to discover an ex¬ 
istence that wholly corresponds to such a piinciple In its 
own spiritual world of emotion, soul^ that Ls to say, in the in¬ 
ward life where it feds at home. The human spirit becomes 
aware that it must possess its Other, its as Spirit, 

which it appropriates as its own and w^hat jt verily is* and by 
doing so at length enjoys its own Lnhnity and freedom. 

1. This elevation of Spirit to its through 

which it attains its objectivity—which it would otherwise be 
obliged to seek for in the external environment of its existence 
—^within its own self and in this union with itself both feels 
and knows Itself—is what constitutes the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of romanttc art. With this truth we may Join as a 
corollary thereto that for this concluding stage the beauty 
of the dossic Ideal, or in other words b^uty in its most 
uniquely consonariE form and its most conformable content| 
is tiu longer regarded as ultimate. For in arriving at the 
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point of fofiuifitic ait, Spirit ^ becotiKSS awar-c that itj truth h 
not fulJy attiim^d by a acrlt^b^rptioti in the materkl of 
sense. On the control]^* it onJy comes fully to the ktiow- 
ledge of that truth by withdrawing iLself out of that medium 
into the inward being of its own substance, whetehy it de¬ 
liberately sfirms the inadequacy of e.Klemal tealtty as a 
mode of Its existencep It is owing to this that when this new 
content is set the essentia] task of making itsdf an abject of 
beauty, the beautyi in the meaning of the terms under which 
wc have met with it before, only persists as a subordinate 
mode, and the new conception of it becomes the 
beauty of what is its own id^ty made fully explicit, in other 
w ords, the subjeedvityof Spirit essen tially inhnhe in its mode^ 
In Order, however, that mind may attain the infinity 
which belongs to it it must transcend at the same time 
purely formal and personality and rise into the rncas- 
ure of the Ah&fuff. That is to say. Spirit ninst dcohue itself 
as fulfilled with that which is out and out substantive, and 
in doing so proclaim itself as a self-knowing and self-willing 
subject* Conversely* therefore, what is snbstaniive and true 
is no longer to be apprehended os a mere “ beyond rela¬ 
tively to our humanityp and the anthropomorphism of the 
Greek view' of things cun b* struck out; and in the place of 
this we have hunmnity as very and real subjectivity afbnncd 
as the principle, and by virtue of ihU change as we have 
already secn^ anthropomorphism for the first lime refiects a 
truth of complete and final validity. 

1 , We have now in a general way to develop the range of sub¬ 
ject-matter, no less ih^ its form, from the earliest phasea in 
thu evolution of this principle, whose configuration, as it thus 
changes, is conditianed by the new' content of romantic art. 

The true principle of the romantic content is absolute 
inwardness^* and the fonu which corresponds to it, the sub^ 
jectivity of mind, meaning by this the comprehension of its 
self-subsistence and fre^om. This intrasicolly innnite 
principle and esplitritly enunciated imiversal Ls the absolute 
negation of all particularity; ^ it is simple unity at home with 

I of eenuK, Ehc Gcnniji woid trtiiiulated in iheee |wi' 

graph* a* mind or ^irit u 

^ AtiMlule jJr.dhy i^iay perhaps Iht text more inlellicihtyi 

* it if SO its KtfiEjclllily it ilLitin^kh« it*ctr rrom ervciyttl ing 

lo w hich it is relatecl. 
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itself, which constiDtes ^11 that is separablsp aJJ prixesses of 
Nature aud its ^co^iDn of bUth, passing awy, and re¬ 
appearance, all the limitations of spiritual ludsiencej and 
dts^foU'^ all pamciiiar gods in its puie and infinite self- 
identity. In this Pantheon all gods are dethroned; the 
flame of the subjifictive ^sence has destroyed them; instead 
of the plastic polytheism art recognizes now God onlyi 
0iiff Spirit, fl/Bf absolute selTsubsistence, which as the ab¬ 
solute knowledge and volition of itself remains in free 
union with it, and no longer falls to pieces In the particular 
characters and functions we have reviewed abovCi whose 
single unit of cohesion was the force of an obscure Neces¬ 
sity. Absolute subjectivity, however, in its purity would 
escape from art altogethefi and oidy be pr^ient m the appre- 
hensfon of Thought, unless it could enter into external 
eaistence Ln ordt^ that it might be a subjectivity which was 
arlMa/ if also confotmabk to its notiani and further could 
recollect itself in its own province from out of this reality. 
And, what is more, this moment of reality is pertinent to 
the Absolute, because the Absolute^ as infinite negarivity, 
contains this self-relation—as simple unity of knowledge at 
home with itself, and therewith as the final 

wnsum morion of its acthity* On account abo of this its 
immediate eiistence, which ts rooted in the Absolute itself, 
the Absolute declares itself not as the one Jealous God, who 
merely aiinuis the asp<]Ci of Nature and linite human exist¬ 
ence;, without revealing itself verily therein under the mode 
of actual divine subjectivity; rather the very Absolute un¬ 
folds Itself, and takes to itself an aspec^ relatively to which 
it is also within the gmsp and presentation of art. 

The determinate existence of Gctd, however, is not tlie 
natural and sensuous in its simplicity, but the sensuous os 
brought home to that which is not sensuous, in other words 
to the subjectivity of mind which^ instead of losing the 
certainty of its own presence as ilie Absolute, in its external 
exivisagemcnt, for the first timCr and by no other means 
than this its reality* is made amre of its actual presence as 
suchK God in His Truth is consequently no mere Ideal be¬ 
gotten of the imaguyLtlon, but lie declares Himself in the 
heart of finite condition and ths eatemaJ mode of con¬ 
tingent existence, and is, moreover, made known to Himself 
therein divine subjective iife^ which mainiains itself there 
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e^cntiall^ mUnke and cnrating this infinity for llsctr. 
Inasinuchj then, aa the actual swbje^t ^ is the manifestation 
of Godj Art for the first dine securer the seperior right to 
apply the human hgtitc and its mode of externality generally 
m 3 ffieans to express the AhsolutCi although the new func¬ 
tion of art can only consist in malcing the external form not 
a means whereby the ideality of man's inward condition is 
absorbed in exterior bodily shape, but talher conversely to 
make tlie consciousness of the Pivone mind visible in the 
subject of consciousness. The di^tingnishable phases, which 
combine to make up the totality of this apprehension of the 
world-condition a.% that Is to say, the concrete totality of 
truths are consequently made manifest to mankind from this 
point onwards under such a mode that it is neither the 
Natural in its simplicity, such as sun, heavens, stais^ and so 
fortbp nor the Greek conclave of the gods of biiutyi nor the 
hen>es and practical exploits in the field of the famOy culiua 
and political life—it is neither one nor any of these which 
supplies us with either content or form. Rather it js the 
aciU 3 i and isolated individual subject who receives in the 
inward ^ substoivce of bis living experience this infinite w^orthj 
for it is in him alone that the eternal characters of absolute 
Truth—which IS made actual only as Spirit—expand out of 
their fulness within^ and are concentrated to the point of 
detenuinate existence- 

If we contrast this definition of romantic art with that 
which was proposed to the classical—that is to say, os 
Creek scul^ure completed the latter under the mode 
most conforrnahle to it—it is obiHous that the plastic figure 
of the does not express the motion and activity of 
Spirit, in so far as the same has retired from its actual 
bodily shape, and baa penctmlcd to the inrier shrine of 
independent selfiidentily. That which ^ mutable and con¬ 
tingent In the empirical aspect of individuality is no doubt 
removed from those loftyp godlike figures; what, howev^^ 
fails them is the actualization of the subjective condition 
in its selfisubsiitent being as shown in self-knowledge and 
self-volition. This defect makes itself felt on the exterior 
side in the notable fact that the direct expression of soul in 
its simplicity^ the light of the eye, is absetil frota the scnlp- 

■ Iltgc] tnraiis, of enum, IndMdual 

* ** Mesi IfuiniJiitc perhaps express tht retf bfikiig more c?r«Ty. 
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lured Rgurc. The most exakf^d frorki; of beautifL] sculpture 
are si^tlras. ITJe inward life docs not look fcwth fr^tm them 

Biii ^conscious Inwojrtlncss such as this ooncentratiurs of 
Spirit to the point of light made visibb in thii human eye 
offers us. This light of the soul falls ouTsfde of theiEp and is 
ihe possession of the beholder alone J he is unable to loolc 
through these figures os soul direct to soul, and eye lo eye. 
The Cod of ronianiic art, howwer, is made known with 
Sight, that is, self-lmt^ing, subjective on the side of soul, 
and that soul or divine ititimacy disclosing itself tn souL 
lot the infinite negativity, the withdraiival of the spiritmU 
into iiself, cancels its discharge in the Ixidily frame, I'his 
subject ivit)j [5 the light of Spiriti which reveals jt$eir in its 
own donmtn^ in the place which was previously obscure 
wher^s the pturaJ light cati only give Jight on the face of 
an object^ 15 m fact this and objeclj, upon which it 

appears, ttnd which it is aware of as itself,* Inasmuch as, 
how'everi this absolute intimacy of the souj esipresses itself 
at the Same lime as the mode of human envisagenient in Its 
actual existing shape, and our humanity is bound up with 
the entire natural world, wc shall find that there ts no less 
a tnde field of vaHety in the contents of the subjective 
world of mind than there is in that external appeaTaroc* to 
which Spuit is related as to its own dwelling-plflce. 

reality of absolute subjectivity, as above described, 
m the mode of its vifHble manifestatton, possesses the follow¬ 
ing modes of content and apjjiearance. 

(o) Our first point of departure we mnst deduce from the 
A Dilute itself, which as very and actual mind endows itself 
with dcEt^inaLe exLtience, is self^lcnowing in its thought 
and actmiy. Here we find die human form so represented 
that It is known immediately as the wholly sdf-possesaed 
ihvine- Man does not appear as man in his solely human 
chaiuctcr^ in the constraint of his passtonsp finite aims, and 
i^hicv ementa, or as merely conscious of God, but rather as 
the self-knowing one and only universal God Himself, in 
whose life and sufienngs, birth, death, and resurrection He 
reve^ openly also to finite consciousness^ what Spirit, what 
the Eternal and Infinite in their vurilable trutli art* Ro- 


gltci to wtmt £1 pcrbups nal wholly ilcfcnublc 

logM^ UlrtiaRh at may be truly pewtk tnyMlcrtm, 
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mnttc an presents ^hts cotitcnt in the histo^^^ of Christ, his 
mothi^t and his disciples, whh alt ilk: of those In 

die Holy Spirit and th^ perfected Divine h manifested. For 
in 50 far as God^ who Is above all the essential Uoi versa], 
eidsts In the manifestaiion of human e^istence^ this reality 
is not I in the Divine figure of Christ, Umiled to isolate ajid 
imniedlaie existence^ but unfolds itself throughout the entire 
range of that humanity, in which the Spirit of God is made 
present and in this actuality continues in unity nith ilselL 
'fhe dtOiision of this self-contemplaLilon, thb essential selT 
possession of mind/ Is piace, in other words the reconciled 
state of Spirit w^ith its own dominion in the mode of its 
objective presence—a di>“[ne worlds a kingdom of God, in 
which the Divine^ which has for its substantive notion from 
the first reconcilEation with iLsetf, consuiti mates this result 
in such a condition, and thereby secures its freedom. 

However much, we must ialn add, this idErndheation 
asserL^ itself as grounded in the es^seiice of the Absolute 
itself, as spiritual freedom and inhnity it is no reconc that ion 
which immediately is visible from the first in either the rial 
worlds of Nature or Spirit; on the contrary, it is only ac- 
ctmipliahed as the elevation of Spirit from the finitude of 
Its immediate existence to its truth. As a corollary of this 
it follows that Spirit, m order to secure its totality and 
froedom, must elfeci: an act of self seveiation, and set up on 
the one side itself as the finitude of Nature and Spirit to its 
opposed self on the other as that which is essentially in¬ 
finite- Conversely with this act of dii^ruption the necesaitj* 
is conjoined that from out of this retirement from its unity— 
within the bounds of which the finite siod purely natural, 
the immedtacy qf existence, the naturaJ " h wt in the sense 
of the negative, ewl and bad, one and all are defined—a 
way is at Iasi found by virtue 0! the subjugation of oU that 
has no substantive worth within the kingdom of truth and 
conKiilatioii, In this wise the Teconcileutent of Spirit can 
only be conceived as an activity, a movement of the same, 
can only be presented as a process^ in whose course arise 

preUtien gf Chrutian reveljulan to Kmc rcmarlu Professor 
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both stmhi and codfiicc, and thc^ appearance and r^ppear- 
ance, aif an essential Feature of it, of pain^ dcati), the mourn¬ 
ful sense of non-reality^ the a^ony of the soul and its bodily 
tenement. For just as God In the first instance disparts finite 
reality from Himself, so, too^ finite man,^ who starts on his 
journey outside the diviRe kingdom^ reedves the tusk to 
exalt himself to God, to let loose from him the finite^ to do 
away with the nothing-worth, and by means of this decease 
of his immediate reality to become that which God in His 
manifesuition as man accomplished as very trutti in the 
actual world. The infinke pin of this sacrifice of the most 
personjiJ subjectivity^ suJTermgjSj and dcaih, which for the 
most part were e;itcluded from the representation of classical 
art, or rather only are presented there as natural suffering, 
receive their adequate treatment necessarily for the fu^t 
time in romantic art. It is^ for examplOi impossible to afilirin 
that among the Greeks dekth was ever conceived in its full 
and essential significance^ Neither that which was purely 
natunil, nor the immediacy of Spirit in its union with the 
bodily presence, was held by the Creeks as somcithing in 
Itself essentially negative. Death was consequently to them 
puraly an abstract passing over^ Ultaccorapnied by horror 
or fearsomencss, a cession without further immeasurable 
consequences for the deceased. If, however^ conscious life 
in iu spiritual self-possession la of infinite worth then the 
negation, which death enfolds, is a negation of this exalta¬ 
tion and worthy and it is a^nscqucntly fearful, a death of 
the soul, which is in the position of finding itself thereby as 
itscir now this negative in explicit appearance^ e^luded for 
evermore fro-m l^ppiness^ absolutely unhappy, delivered 
over to et^TiaJ damnation.' Greek Individuality, on the con¬ 
trary', does not, regarded as spiritual sclf-eonsciousness^ 
attach this worth to itself; It is able, consequently, to sur¬ 
round death with more cheerful Images. Man only fears the 

k Thjc onalj^b did doubl hms its Bat Other dieinilUci 

U 11 not HSijto SM: how ba»d dS it U OH niional graiiiidii, 
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loss of iJut tti'hich IS of great vorth to hinu' Life possesses, 
howevoT, onl^ tku tofiiittu worth for miDd if the subject 
thereof, as spintunl and self-conscsoos^ is reality in hu abso¬ 
lute unity^ and h oompelJed with on apprehension, in this 
way justified, to itniige itsolf as doomed to negation by 
d^tk From another point of view, however, death also fails 
to secure from classical art the /iirfVibc significanoe which it 
receives from romantic art. The Greeks never treatf^d with 
real senoiisness what w'e understand by immortality. It was 
only in liter dtnes that the doctrine of immortality received 
at the hands of SoenUes a profoundcr significance for the 
introspective reflection of human intelligence. Whefit fof 
e)(ample, 0d)'sseiis ^ praises the happintss of AcbiUns in the 
lower world as one excelling that of all others who were 
before or came after him on the ground that he^ once 
rei'ered as a god, is now greatest chief among the dteid, 
Achilles in the well-known words rates this forttine at a very 
Low rank indeed, and makes answer that Odysseus had 
better utter no word of comfort to him on the score of 
death; itay, he would rather be a mere serf of the soil, and 
poor enough serve a poor man for wage, than rule as lord 
over all the ghosts of the dead who have vanished to Hadiss. 
In ronuintic art, on the ccniiiLry, dea.th Is merely a decease 
of the natural soul and finite consdousnt^ a deceise, 
which only proclaims itself as negative as against that which 
is itself esscntisilly negative and abolishes what has no real 
substance, Etnd E consequently the deliverance of Spirit 

^ hut surttj in i tcjut jwnwiul life, U" «ity Iimiiol to t^rth'i cxutcncx^^ 
nevy I do not say ^i^tzes^arUy cll the hidth? ^^wble. Thh U m sm- 
pciflBnl of tJiu? mnlter wnich is nol here Jm^wrfed, And 

It iUjgi^Htji a real girLt:viineie Bgainil the e:x.trmviLgant ratliot a certain 
type uf Cliiifitjcndon]. porscili ^ling of the wisest minu Tw qf quf 

own lime will be incUllcd to regorJ 1 good or llq^cl a n!iimL» 
ju iocuificiEiit Qf locking direciotn^. Ooc recalls ibo^ sigoLficiml lines 
of m great writer hji tccenlly lulcen rrotn ui i 

SEmaiiiiD ii A giwcioufr uift 

Bill were ii crwinpetl lb smtlimp 
The prayer to Luve il but Ddrift 
Wmilil Bpcridi from all ^witlon. 

polni nr view wcim ncithet tn be tlut of my^icum POf mere 

^ *' Odyi^y/' u, w. 4B r . Bui ihb lUiutiAtkH] is at leosi evidence of 
llic high val ue A Greek UldcticJ 10 life on Eanh. 
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from ili ^nitude and division* mediating al the same tinic 
the spiriiual reconciliatitin of the individual subject with the 
Absolute." Among the Greclcs life in Its union with the 
existence of Nature and the external world was the only life 
about which you could afhrm anythingi and death was con¬ 
sequently pure ni^^tian* the dissolution of immediate reality. 
In the romantic view of the world, however, death receives 
the significance due to its negativityj tn other words the 
nc^tion of the negative,* and returns back to us ciiereby 
ec^ualEy as the alfu^tiv'e* as the rcsiuTection of Spirit from 
the bare husk of Nature and the iinitencss which it has out¬ 
grown. ITie pain and death of the exUnguished light of 
individual being awakes :^iii in its return upon itself in 
fruition* bl^^ntss, and in short that reconciled existence 
which Spirit is unable to attain to save through the dying of 
its negative state, in which jt b shut off froin its most verit¬ 
able truth and hfe. This fundamental pHneipk does not 
therefore mcn-ty affect the fact of death as ll approaches 
man in his relation to the world of Nature, but it is hound 
up w ith a process^ which Spint has to sustain in itself, quite 
independently of this external aspect of negation, if life 
and truth are to join hnndfu 

U) The /Aird pnsenlment of this absolute world of Spirit 
is coHDidinaied by man, in so far as he neither makes mani¬ 
fest the Absolute and Divine in its immediate and essentia] 
mode as such DtPifff, nor declares positively the process in 
which he is exalted to the Supreme Being* and reconciled 
with Him, but tatber continues within th^ ordinary sphere 
of his human life, Here it is the purely ^mu aspect of that 
existence which constitutes the content, whether we regard 
it in the Light of its spiritual purposes, its worldly inlereoU, 
passions, eollistons, suffering, and enjoyments, or from 
that point of view which is wholly external, that of Nature^ 
its kingdom, and all its detailed phcnomerm. lu order to 

' Trui; enmighM an aimJy^ii qf the ChmEian c<iaad>i>Ufijicu; but thi: 
dilfieEJiy n.bav^ poinltid Ont ncnkAkiM to far aa itw writer refcra ta a 
futwM hfr, whkh Ke Kmettmci np|wan to do* tometims not. Coq- 
duiftca M amiuned Tw human pcrsenaltty of which we can form no 
coQccpUftn. 

■ l!c It h the ol iLat wJikli it iL^lf A motion, finho 

cvUEcHOc. The ftincluaicHn U of cctu/m:* at above MijafcMetL lenlele with 
difficuliy. 
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iHis contend with adequacj^, however^ must 
take tip two distinct p^ittons rektively to it. In olhef 
words, it is true Uiat Spirit, for the re^n that it hsts secured 
the priucipie of seU-a/lirTDarioii, ejtp^tbtes jri this province, 
us one on w^hich it a just claim, and one which^as nativu 
lo it, provide satisfactiDii, an clement from whicfi it lutrely 
pctmcLs this positive tharacter/ and is permitted thereby 
itself to be rejected in its positive satisfaction and indmac)'; 
yet, on the other hand^ we have the fact that this content is 
brought dow'n to the level of pure contingency^ a contingency 
which is anstble to daim any independent validity* for the 
reason that mind cannot discover therein it veritable exist¬ 
ence, and consequently only prcseni'es its substaotSal unity 
by Independently on its own account breaking up again this 
finite aspect of Spirit and Nature as a thing of finitude and 
negation. 

j. In condusioii, then, so far as the relaijon of this 
content jn its entirety to its mode of presentation is con- 
terned, it would appear, in the first ptacu, agreeably to wlmt 
we have above stated, that the content of loniantid art, 
relatively to the Divine* at any rute^ is very 

{a) For, first, as we have already indicated* Natute is 
divested of the DUijie principle; in other W'Orcfc* the sea 
and mountains, vahqs* Time, and Night, briefiy all the 
genet^ processes of Nature, have here lost the worth which 
they carry when related to the presentation and content of 
the Absolute, The images of Nature receive no furthet 
expansion in a symbolic significance. The thi^is that their 
shapes and activities might possibly sustain traits of Divine 
import is taken away from them* For all the mighty 
questions In regard to the origin of the world* in regard to 
the Whence, W'hereforc, and TiVhitherj. of created Nature 
and huraaiiity, and all the symbolical and plastic tjxperi- 
merits in the resolution and exposition of these problems 
disappear at once in the revelation of God in Spirit; and 
we may add I hat also in the spiritual sphere the world of 
variety and colour* with (he characters, actions* and events, 
as they were envisaged by ctassical art, ate now conceniiated 
jn if/ff singk of the Absolute and its eternal 

» That ii, 1 wciLunc, itic (lodtivr fhafacicf of natural coarJiiicmA : 
but it mj-y ttwraji its own ** 
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bistoiy of redemption The whole content meets, iheiu- 
fore, at this single jmint of the Inmost of Spirit —that is, 
of feeling, imagination, soul-^ilJ that stmins afier a union 
with truth, that seeks and wrestles to bring to birth the 
Divine in consciousness, and to miuntain it; and, further¬ 
more, is constrtunod to execute the world’s aims and under- 
taldngs, not so much for the worlds sake as to further the 
unicjue and essentia] undertaking of its bcatt by means of 
the sptritii^ coitSict of man's inward nature and his rccon- 
dliation with God, presenting peisonxlity and its consena- 
tion no less thim all that paves the way to them for this 
object, and tliis alonCs Tin; heroism, whtdh makes its 
appearance as the result of such aspirations, is not the kind 
of heroism which pnacribs laws by its own fiat, establishes 
new system^ creates and inform.'i cinnimstances, but raiiier 
a heroism of submission, which accepts evctylhing as pre^ 
determined and ordered above it, and whose energies are 
now wholly restricted to the taisk of regulating temporal 
events in line >uth such direction, and making that which is 
in keeping with the higher order and of independent 
stability a valid factor in the wodd as it is and in the Time- 
process. For the reason, however, that this absolute con¬ 
tent appears as concentrated to a focus in the inward 
ike imi, and the entire process is imported into the 
life of mankind, the rangi; of this content is thereby also 
mrinitely estended. It ejc^ands, in fact, to a manifold 
lauiety practically without hmit. For although every obj^ect- 
ive history supplies what is suhslantlve m that self-concrete 
soul-life, yet for all that the subject of the same revrews it 
n Jl iu aspects, presents isolated features taken from it, or 
unfolds St as it appears in continually novel human trails by 
TOy of addition, and may very well into the btugain both 
import the entire expanse of hfaturc, as environment and 
iocale of Spirit, and divert them iq the one single object 
referred to. By this means the history of soul-life is in- 
finitcly rich, and cm adapt its fomi to ever shifting con- 
ditions and stualions in every possible way. And, furthtr, 
irtlii: Individtiid al stvps forth froq:! ihis absolute aphfcre 

and actively engji^cs in worldly aifairSp thi: mngcof 
objects^ and emotions will be* difRcutt to cotinl on the scorts 
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tn propQttkin as tlii' spMtua] self-possti^lDn Is profcMindT 
agreeably lo the principle in its fullest appUcaiiom^ man is 
consequently dbtracted by an Lnbnltely multiplied profusion 
of interior andextedor cotLislons^ revoltibons, and gradations 
of passion, and the most manifold degrees of satisraction. 
The Absolute in its unqualSlied and essendid universality, 
in sq far, that isi as it is unfolded in thti conscious life of the 
human soul, constitutes the spiritual content of romantic 
artj and for this reason his collective huiuanityt no less 
than its entire evolution, becomes its inexhaustible materioi 
Romantic art does not, however, as ari educe this 
content in the way we found was the case for the most pwt 
in syruboUc arl^ and, above aJlp in the classioil type and its 
ideal gods. Romantic art, as we have seen already, is not, 
in its Jfiojyk capacity^ the tnsmictive which* 

merely tn the'form of art, makes the content of truth visible 
to the senses. The content is already present in the con- 
ceptivc mind, and the emotions independently and outside 
the sphere of act, as the consciousness of truth 

in its universality, is here an cissentiaJ /^rfmiss of ait 10 a de¬ 
gree totally different from what it was im the previous ciy«s; 
and* even ifwc look, at the position in itis wholly exterior 
aspect for the consciousness that is actual in the reality of 
the material world, it lies before us as the prosaic fact of 
the very presenL lliat is to sayp inasmuch as the content 
of revelation to mind is the eternal absolute nature of 
itself, which breaks itself loose from Nature in its bareness 
and Sfiifardimfis the same, its manifestation in the imme¬ 
diacy of present life is such that the uxtumal material, in so 
far os it consists and is ejdsLenti only continues os a con¬ 
tingent world, out of which the Absolute recollects itself 
in the secret wealth of Spirit, and only by such means 
attains independence and truth. The external show reccivea 
thus the impriinalur of m mdiirurent mtNlium^ m which 
Spirit can repose no ultimate trust, and in which it can find 
no dwelling-place. 'Ihc more it conceives the conformation 
of external reality as unworthy of its fulness the less it 
becomes able to seek consolation therdrip or to discover 
its task of selfreconciknient consummatfNj by a union 
therewith. 

^ RcaibOfl 01 Spirit Dfe pertu piefci able. 
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(I'j Tilt manner in which, therefore, romantic art gives to 
itself a mil embodiment agnefably to the spirit of the prin¬ 
ciple above indicated, and on the side of Its external appear¬ 
ance, Is not one which essentially overleaps the ardinar>' 
presentmisnt of lealiiy: it is by no means averse to accept 
as cover for itself real existence in its finite defects and 
definition. That beauty themfore disappears from it, which 
tended to raise the outside envisagemont above the soilurc 
of Time, and the tmtes that unite it with a Past, in order to 
dcdm^c the beauty of existence in its blossom in the room 
of whnt had otherwise been a dismantled imageL Romantic 
art has no longer for its aim the fre^om and life of exist¬ 
ence in its infinite traxiqnilliLy and absorption of the soul in 
the bodily presence; no more a life such aa fAfi arrests it. 
It turns its back on this pinnacle of beauty. It interweaves 
the threads of its soul experience with the contingent 
material of Nature's workshop, and gives unfettered play to 
the emphatic features of ugliness itself We have, tn short, 
two worlds included in the Romantic, a spiritual realm 
essentially com plote in itself, the soul-kingdom, w^hich finds 
reconciliation in its own spheit^ and therewith the otherwise 
straightforward repetition of birth, death, and resurrection 
now for the first time perrected in tha true ciicukr orbit, 
doubled back in the return upon Itself, the genuine Phoentx 
life of Spirit. On the other hand, there is the realm of 
external Nature as such, which, released as it is 

from its secure iissocintiqn and union with Spirit, becomes 
now a contpletely cmpiiicat reality, concerning the form of 
which the soul cares liuk or nothing, tn classic^ art Spirit 
controlled the emptricaJ pbenomenon and transpierced it 
through and through^ because it was the very thing which it 
had to accept os its completed reality. But now the ideal 
kingdom is indifferent to the mode of configuradon in tlie 
world of immediate sense, because this immediacy is 
nenth the sphere of the blessedness of essential soul-Ilffc 
'rhe external phenomenon is no longer able to express this 
inward hfe; and tf any call is made upon it for this pur|>ctsc, 
it merd^y is utilized to make plain that the external show 
is on existenee which does not satisfy, and is forced to point 
back by suggestion to the spiritual contcnlt the soul and 
its emotions, as the truly exsentid medium. Precisely for 
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ih^ fiaiiiti r^son rontcmtic art auffets ejiternaJlty on its omi 
part to go Oft its my freely; and h\ this respiiCt permits all 
and ^vciy matenaJ^ Eowcrs, treeSj and so on, down to the 
most ordinary domestic utensils, to appear in its produc¬ 
tions just as they are^ and as the chance of natural circum- 
stance nmy arrange them. Such a content as this* however, 
aurries at the same lime with it the i^ult, that ^ purely ex¬ 
terior matter, its worth is of no i.alidiiy and insigniHcarit; it 
only receives its genuine worth when the soul has made itself 
a home in ii, and it is taken to expr^s not merely the id^l, 
but sfiin7tial ttrwaf^/rfST^ itself, whichp instead of blending 
itself with the exterior thin^, appears simply to have attained 
its own reconciliation with itselh The ideality thus brought 
home 10 a point is that mode of exptesston which is without 
externality, invisibly declaring itself* and only itself, in other 
words, a tone of music simply, which is neither an object 
nor possesses fonWi a wavelet over waters,* a ringing sound 
over a world, which, in sounds such as thts^ and the varied 
phenomena which arc tmited with it, can only receive and 
reject onu reverberation of this self-absorption of the 
soul ^ 

To sum up, then, in a word, this telalion of content and 
form in the romantic type, where it remains true to its dls- 
tincli ve character^ we may affirm that the fundamental note 
of the ^rae, for this very reason that its principle constitutes 
ait ever expanding universality and the restlessly aciive 
depths of heart and mind, h that of and when com¬ 

bined with the definite content of iMSgination, lyri^L This 
aspect is likewise the primary characterislic of r^ 
tnantk art, a tone which pves the key-note also to the epic 
poem and drama, and which is wafted as a breath of soul 
even around the works of the plastic arts, since here, too^ 
spirit and soul ora desirous of speaking by means of the 
plastic shape to soul and mind- 

As regards the of our subject-, which wc must 

now in conclusion determine for the emnination of this 
our third estenalve domain of artistic prtiduction on the 
lines of its development we shall find that the tmsic notion 
of the romajilic relatively to its substantive and progressive 

*■ Tht {Jerman WiTids W efoj /liJtfanil du 

* lh\t ii ohviouiljr ml wholly in<leytiK$«rvt uf form* 
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articulation ia com|>rist^ci most conveniently in three brandies 
of division we may de5nc Foliowis, 

TIk! /nf sphere h the pm^nnce of stnctly^ iti 

which the redemption histoiy, Lke life, death, and reaerrec- 
tion of Christ constitute the central interest. The principle 
which [5 empbasiitcd as alUimportant heie is that self-in¬ 
volution which mind Jiccomplishes by negating its imme¬ 
diacy and hnitude^ overcoming the same^ and by means of 
this liberation secures its own self-possessed infinhy and 
absolute self-subsistence in its own kingdom. 

This scif-subsistence posses, then,, in the place from 
the Divine dwelling of essential Spirit, surrenders its pure 
exal Lotion ol finite mail to God| in order to enter the 
:per/d Here it is, in the first instance, the subject 
of consciousness simply, which has becqtne selFaffumativo, 
and which possesses as the substantive material of its con¬ 
tent, no less than as the inter^t of iti existence, the virtues 
of this positive subjectivity, such as honour, love, fidelity, 
and braveryj the aims and obligations, in shorty of roinantic 
chivalry. 

The content and form of the f^ird chapter may be gener¬ 
ally indicated as the /ormai ft/ Mct/rirfcr, In 

other Words, if the subjective life has been so far conecn- 
iraled^ that spiritual independence Is its essential eharactcr- 
istio. It follows also that the parf$Vu/ar oontuni, with which 
such independence is associated as with what is stricily its 
own, w'ill also partake of such a character; this self-subsist¬ 
ence, however, inasmuch as it does not^ as was the case ir^ 
the sphere appertinent to essential and eieplicit religious 
trull), repose in the substantive cure of its life, Is only able 
EQ reach a formal t'j/pc. Conversely the Configuration of 
external conditions, situations, and events is now also inde¬ 
pendently free, and is involved consequently in every sort 
of capricious adventure^ For this reason we find, to put it 
in general terms, as the termination of the romantic, the 
contingency of the exterior condition and mtcnral life, and 
a falling asunder of the two aspects, by reason of which An 
commits an act of su)cid^ ami betrays the fact that con¬ 
scious life must now secure forms of loftier significance, 
than An alone is able to offer, jn which to gmsp and retain 
tnith. 


CHAPTER I 

THE RELIGEOUS DOMAIN OF ROMANTIC ART 

I NASMUCH 3s in clic^ rfiprcsccitation of Uic 

consciousness of aEuolute subjectivity^ understanding this 
as the comprehefision of all truth, the coalescence of nnnd 
with its esseiK:e—receives its substantive content In the 
sadsraction of soul-life, in other words the reconcOktion of 
God with the world and Uierein with Himself, it followi 
lliat at this stage the Ideal for the hist lioie is completely 
at home^ For it was blessedness and self-suhsistency, con¬ 
tentment, repose, and freedom which we declared as most 
fundamentally defining the Ideal. Of course, we cannot 
therefore on this account deduce Che Ideal simply from the 
notion and reality of romantic art; but relalSvcly to the 
classic Ideal the fonn it receives is entirely aUen^. This 
reUtionp already in general terms indicated, we mtisl now 
before ever^’thing else establish b its fully concrete signi¬ 
ficance, in order to elucidate the fundaincntal type of the 
romantic rupde of presentation. In the classical Ideal the 
Divine is bi one aspect of it restricted to pure indlviduatity; 
in another aspect the soul and spirltiimJ blessedness of par¬ 
ticular gods hnd tTieir exclusive discharge through the 
physical medium; and as a third charactmsiic, for the 
mnson tirat the inseparable unity of each individual both 
essentially and in its exterior form supplies the principle of 
the same, the ni^tivity of the dismemberment implied in 
human hfe, that is the pain of both body and »ul, samfico, 
and ri^lgnadon are unable to app^r m essentially pertinent 
to these godike figures, 'rhe Divine of classical art lolls^ h 
k true; into an aggregation of gods, but there is no organic 
and essential self-division, no universally proclaimed essence 
such as we fmd In the particular ptesentment of man whether 
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in fomi And spiritp whether empirically or subjectively 
considered; and just as little has h confmntinH tt, as being 
itself the Absolute in invisible forrUt a world of evil, sinp 
and ignomiice, together with the of reviving such 
contreulietions in harmony, and only by thus growing on 
level lems with the very truth and divine out of thfe 
recondllation. In the notion of the absolute eubjectivity^ 
on tho Contrary I this oppos^ition between substantive uni¬ 
versality and personality is inherent, an oppositionp whose 
consummated mediation the subjective adeality perfects 
with its substance^ exalting thereby the substantive presence 
to the articnliite and a^lute subject of selbknowtedgc 
and volirion. But there is* s^cc^/fdfy^ appertinent to the 
reality of the subjective condition conceived as mind the 
profounder conti^iction of a finite worldt through w^ose 
abrogation as finite, and by whoso resultant reconciliation 
w'ith the Absolute the Infinite by virtue of its own absolute 
activity makes tls proper being selfsubsistent, and so for 
the first time exists as absolute Spint. The appcarAncc of 
this actuality on the ftnyam^ and lit the configurAtton of the 
human spirit receives consequently^ in respect to its 
a totally different mode of relationi to that presented by 
cl^ical art, Greek beauty unfolds the inward aspect of 
spintuaJ individuality solely as it is envisaged by meAns of 
its bodily shape, actbnSi and ev'ents^ wholly expressed in 
what is uxterior, and living wholly therein. For romantic 
art, on the contrary, it is absolutely necessary that the soul, 
albeit envisaged in the exterior medium, should at the same 
time demonstrate its capacity of seif-withdrawal from the 
tenement of the body and self-substantive life. The bodily 
frame can therefore now only express the inwardness of 
mind, in so far os it makes it plain that it is not in this 
material existence, but in itsdf, llmt the soul discovers its 
congruent reality. On account of this beauty is now no longer 
an idealization In respect to the objective fomip but rather 
the ideal and essential configuration of the soul itself; it is 
in short a beauty of spiriti^ ideality^ that is the specific 
mode of such, as every content b informed and elaborated 
within the temple of the subjective wodd, and without re¬ 
taining the externa] medium in this its permeation with 
Spirit. For the reason, then, that by thix means the interest 
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disappear?, whicli cotuists m cbuifying it!a1 to the 

poini of oar olassteal tinity^ and Ls concentrated in the con- 
trary direction of vafLlng a new breath of beauty through 
the nnseeii content of the spiritual ilself^ art to retain 

the old solicitude for what is emicrior at all. It acceptfi the 
same directly m it inay chance to hnd it, leaving it to ta}ce 
whatever form may happen to please it. The reconciliation 
with the Absolute is in the Romantic an act ot the inward 
life, which no doubt is embodied externally, but which docs 
not retain that exterior in its material reahzaticn as its 
essential content and object Wu may obsen'c tliat in close 
association with this indifTerence towards the idealizing 
nnioti of soul and body, and in its relation to the external 
treatment of the more predominant iiidlviduality of a sitter, 
we find the ait of fisrtriuVfin^ which does not entirely ctase 
particular traits and liti^ as they are found in Nature, and 
her inevitable deficiencies—defects inseparable from finite 
eBecta—in order to replace them with something more 
adequate. Gcneially speaking even here there is a certain 
limit to the licence given to Nature in this resp^t; but to 
the general aspect of form in the first instance it is quite 
indi^eient: and no attempt is made to exclude wholly from 
It the accidental impurities of finite and sensuous existence^ 
iVe may adjoin a further quite suifident reason for the 
imperative character of this radical definidon of ramaniic 
art from another point of view. The classic Ideal, where 
we find it at the culminating point of its very truth, is self- 
exdnsive, suLT-subaistent^ retiiing and not susceptible ^ in its 
nature, an orbed individual totali^p which repels all cLsc 
from itself. Its conforiDaiion is uniquely iU own^ its life is 
bound up in that and that exclusively! and tt will Irnrhour 
no affinity with what is purely empirical and contitigent. 
Whoever, thereforei, approaches an ideal such os this as 
spectator, is unable to appropriate its cxi^nce as on em¬ 
bodiment strictly akin to that of his own presence. The 
figures of the elcrnai gods, albeit human, do not belong 
to our mortality, for these gods have not themselves ex¬ 
perienced the infirmities of finite existence, but are directly 
exalted above them. Their affinity with what is tnupirical 
and relative is interrupted. The infinite subjectivity, what 

^ MfAi an/nf^m/ruf. |<i altwh Mlmaww in?iUcr. 
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w« cal] the Absolute of fomajitie art, is on the contfaf)' Mot 
in its pFesentfneat; it b rather carried into its tw/r 
domainp and for this very reason retains such external aspect 
as It possesses not so much for ifse ^as for the contemphtion 
of others, as, in short, an exterior presence which is fredy 
offered for this purpose. This externmlity niuat fuither 
appear in the fbnn of eommoTt fact, the human as our 
^ses poredve it, shice it is through that that God Himself 
descends to the level of hnite and temporal existeitcr^ to 
order to mediate and reconcile the absolute antithesis^ 
which is inherent in the notion of the Absolute. For this 
reasofi our empirical humanity also contains in its bodily 
presence an aspect, which unfolds to man a bond of affinity 
and kinship, by I'irtue whereof he 15 able to contemplate 
even his direct oatumi prtssence with assurance; and he can 
do so because the Divine incarnatton does not, with the 
^verity of the classical tj-pe, thnisl on one side the par- 
ticul^ and contingent, but presents to hia virion that which 
he himselT possesses, or that which he recognijecs and loves 
in others around him. It is just this homeliness incideniai 
to what we ordinarily meet with whkh attracts and enables 
romantic an to entrust itself to the external aspect Of reality. 
Inasmuch, then, as the externality which is turned adrift is 
calli^d upon, through this very abandcminent, to suggest the 
beauty of soul, the lofty pretension of its spinluallty and 
ific colour of the emotional life, so^ too, at the same 

pme, « a oondkion of its doing so that it be absorbed 

itself within the ideal realm of mind and its absolute con¬ 
tent, and that k appropriate the mine. 

To sum up finaUy what is implied in this act of surrender 
vve tmy assert that ii consists in the general conception, 
that in romantic art the infinite! subjectivity^ does not abide 
in solitary self-sufficiency* as the Greek god did, living in 
the full pcrfoctiofi and blessedness of his selfHexctusion; 
rather it moves out of ksuLT in relation to iromewhat else, 
which, however, is its own substance, in which it discovers 
Itself again and continues all the time in union withiisclh 
i his condition of aelf-uniiy in some other that is yet its 
own js the real form of b^uty oppropHaic to romantic art, 
the ideal of the same, which receives for its mode and en- 
vTSagemem what is^ in its essence, subjective ideality or in- 
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v^ardniisSL, soul-lifi; and its attendant emotions. The fomandc 
Ideal expresses, th^efore* the relation to another spiritual 
correktive, which k so dosely associated with the ideal pos¬ 
sessions of the hist one, that it is only by virtue of this 
further one that the soul lives in the comfriete wealth of its 
own kingdom^ This essential life of the soul in another is» 
when expressed in terms of uoiotiorit the inwardness of love. 

We may consequeudy affirm /m to be the general con¬ 
tent of the romantic, so far as the sphere of rdigron is con- 
oemed. Love, however^ only iKcdvtiS its truly ideal configura¬ 
tion when it expresses the /K*Si'fh^ reconcilement of Spirit in 
its immediacy. Before, however, we shall he in a posiilon 
to e\3a>ine this stage of the fairest and mo^t ideal spiritual 
satisfaction, we must hrst posis in review ih: it/ 

which the absolute Subject enters iti ovcrDomlng 
ihc finitetiess and immediacy of humati envisag^ment, □ 
process which is divulged in the Hfc^ death, and suffering of 
God for the world and humanity, and its possible reconcile- 
nicnt with Cod. And, secondly, w'O have on the other side, 
humanity, which is called upon conversely on its own ac¬ 
count to pass through the very same pro€:efis in order to 
make actual the reconciliatioii which is implicitly contained 
in Its nature* Midway within the steps of this process, in 
which the rugatk^ aspect of the sensuous and spiritual 
age on to death and the grave constitutes the ceiitml act of 
achfevement, ire shall find that the expression of affirrnafm 
blessedness is conspicuous^ which in this spherie chatactcr- 
isces art's most beautiful creations. For the belter division 
of this first chapter we may examinu its subjecl-inafttr aa it 
falls into three distinct; heads of infiniiy, 

we have the rcdcmption-histoiy of Christ j the 
pbasal moments of absolute Spirit jyresented in the person 
of CkKi Himself, in so far os beromes man, and takes to 
Himself an actual existence in the world of finitude aud its 
concrete conditions, attd in this to start with isolated exist¬ 
ence gi ves nsiblc shape to the Absolute itself. 

we shall consider love in its positive present 
ruent as the feeling of reconcilialion between the human 
and the Oivinci in other words the Holy Family, tl^ 
maternal love of Mary, the love of Christ and that of hU 
disciplea 
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f ^ eomnititiity before us. Here it is 

the^h^ prpetll by virtue of d»e conversion of 
Ibe morhficalion of ihe natumJ and finite sense, in 
short, ^e retiTO of man to God, a return in which penances 
'be first iimancc this nnion^f Cod 


I. Th£ REDK-VtTJON'-HiSTORV 0£ Christ 

The rect^dliation of God with His own substance, his- 
tory in its absolute stgnificance^ or, in one word, the process 
of realization, is made visible to our senses and assured 
n^nt rtf'!* revelation of God in the world The con- 

^nt of reconciiement as ^pressed in the most direct 
way » the coalescence m unity of the absolute essence of 
subject of human consciousness, 

hTth ftVulTk^" 1 * ^ individual man. 

In this truth B implied the Jkcl that the human spint fn- 

Sdril^Srmtf i's notion and essence, is 

S h..« Rfticular individual in virtue of 

w ™"?‘«^P«s<!SBe8 the infinite vocation no 

ess than the infinite stgtnlgcancc of being an object of God 

God But along with thb and of a iilie 
nSd^n whteh ^ obl'^tion IS imposed on man to realize this 
The '‘i^'ance, he merely possesses under 

the im^icstion of hts natuniL In other woit^e has to 

h- tb's urdon with God as 

i^i *H hff 'fben he has thus consume 

matc^ his proper dwtiny does he become esseiitiaJly free 
and in finite Spirit. This he can only do in so far as that 
hum^n"' ''«Jr ongHiation, the eternal ground-root of tlii 
hi^an and Ihvinc nature. The goal b here the csplicii 
banning of the proce^ namely, the presupposition for the 
e^ous coxisciousTi^ eshibited in romantic art, that God 
JsHitoself mn and fl«h, that He has become uStSeuW 
hunun individual, in whom the recondJialbn conj^nently 

'bat it is „S to b^ 
inferred from its eststenoe, but asserts itself in a&. 

esistcnce also before the «rcepiion^ hSn 
as this particular and actually ezirting man. The importance 
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□f this fispccL of /tarfihi/ar/fy consists in tliLs [hut it enables 
u{\ other individuals to find in the same the picture of his 
own reconcMement iiith God; it b nov no longur a 
possibiUty^ but a fact which has on this v’cry account ^y- 
peared as really accomplLshed in this one person. Inasmuch, 
however, as this unity, conceived m (he ideal teconciliatton 
of opposed factors of one process, is no immediately unified 
mode of hein^ it is inevitable^ in the place, that the 

processor Spirit as exempllfi^ m this ciu individual—the 
process, ihal is» by means of which consciousness is for the 
first time Spirit in Truth^ahould receive the form of its ex¬ 
istence In the histoT}- of this very person. Tliss history of 
Spirit attaining its consummation m one persoiml life con¬ 
sists simply in all that wv have already adverted to; that b 
10 say, the particular man casts on one side his singularity 
both in its bodily and spiritual presence^ in other words he 
suffers and dies, but furthermore through the agony of death 
rises again out of death and ascends as g]orilit.-d God, very' 
and real Spirit^ who now^ it is true, has entered actual exist¬ 
ence as this |jarticular person, yet is with equal truth only 
very God as Spirit in His community. 

(ii) This history furnishes the fundamental material for 
the romantic art of the rdigious consctotisncss, in its atti^ 
lude to which, however, art, taken simply a-s Ait, is to some 
extent a supu^uity^ For the main thing here is spiritiud 
conviction, the feeling and conception of this ctemoi truth, 
and tAe /oitA which is ei^ntkl evidence to itself of the 
truth, and becomes in consecpience a vital possession of the 
idcaJity of that conception. In other words, faith in iu de¬ 
velop^ condition consbts in the immediate conviction that 
it has confronting soul, in the organic movement of this his¬ 
tory, the itself+ If, however, the consciousness of truth 
is the main point of importance it follows that the of 
the ariistic reflection md presentation is of incidental value 
to which wc may be comparatively indiflerent, for the Irulh 
is present to mind quite iiidcpendeiuly of art. 

(A) From another point of view, however, the religious 
content comprises at the same rime within its comi^ a 
certain aspect of this process, by virtue of which it not 
merely admits of artistic treatment, but, in a specific re- 
Ution, admits of it as In the rdigtous conception 
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of ror^^tic art, as wa haw more than once extakined 
i, u IS an inseparable concomitant oT the content that 

to the verge of an ertreme: 
h^usc It la precisely this content which pos 
in complete coalescence of^e 

A^lute and Divine with the human consdousnew as a 
TOihlc pm of ^suous reality, in other words, as envisaged 
in the external bodily jrame of man, and further, istom- 

deficieiicits of Nature and the 
phenomena* Jn this respect Art supplies to 

envisage the Divine mani. 
Ittlaiion, the defbite presence of aciindividuaj and real 

" concrete image, moreover, of the extcHor 
^ts of events, m which the birth, life, sulfcrings. death, 
re^tTOtion and ascension of Christ arc more widely dr- 
culali^ to t^ glory of God; so that it is exdmavdy by Art 
that tito real and via hie presence of the Divine is for ever 
icncw^ over again in a permanent form. 

is this Divine manifestation, an emphasis 

IS laid on thi^namdy, that God is essentially a parncular 
ndjvidud to the exclusion of others, and do« nST mcre^ 
jwe^nt to us the utiioa of Divine and human consciousnes 
m im universal significance, but rather as that of this Air^ 
AfWor nian, to extent, the very nature of the content 
oiakea tt inevitable that all the fealares of contiruEenev and 
partica^ty incidental to 6nite existence asseri themselves 

consummm 

lion of the d^c Ideal had punfied itself That which the 
free notion of l^uty h^ removed from itself as unfittinB 
m other words, the non-ideal, is in the prtisent case accented 
as a necesaary aspect, which actually originates in the 
^vcmwit of the content itself and is consequunUy made 

(a > And it follows from this that when the person of rhn\t 
.5 selected for the object ofart, m so freque„i]?^^r, aS? 
^ mtter when or whe^ have taken^hc vel^ woS cS 
thP^i J “ creaic in thetr presentment of Chnst an Idcdl^ 
the meaning Md mode of the classical Ideal. Such ^^ 
or figures of Chnst may tu> doubt display earnestness, re¬ 
pose, and ethical worthi but the truiTchrist prese^em 
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should ralher possess on the one hand soul-intensity and 
pre-eniinenily spintuslily in its itit/es/ contprehension, on 
Other, inlim.ate and i^divnffia/ dbtinction. 

t r r c&fitnistcd asp^is arc inconsistent with ttint 

j^LSsriil repose in the sensuous environment of our humanity, 
ro combme these two /"ftnwjW of artistic reprodtictioDi ex¬ 
pression and form^ as above dehnedi is a matter of the 
greatest difhculty, and painters especially have almost always 
got ihemsehes into dllficulties when thuy diverged from the 
traditional type.* 

Earnestness and depth of conscioti&nesg should no doubt 
be prominent in the expressfan of such heads, but the 
specihe features and lines both of countenance and figure 
ought as little to be of a simply ideal beauty as they are ern 
titled to fall short in the direction of the couinionplacc and 
the Ugly, or cnoneoiisly to aspire a^er the bare pretensions 
of the Sublime^ 'Jlic truest success in respect to the external 
figure will be found in a mean between the diiectneiis of 
Nature's detail and the ideal of beauty. KJghtly to hit on 
t^ just mean is difficult It is preeminently in this that 
the abilit)^, taste, and genius of an artist wilt assert itsdf. 

general we may assert tha^ in all artistic execution 
or this character—putting on one side entirely the different 
nature of the content, which is Inscpaimble from religious 
faith—there is more scope olfered for the exercise of the 
artist's pm'aic judgment tl^n is the case when dealing with 
the classic Ideal. In c!a.S5ieal art the artist seeks to present 
the spirituaJ and Divine immediately in the lines of the 
l^ly shape itsel ft in the organism of the human figure; the 
lines of the human form, therefore, in this ideal divergence 
from what is ordinarily met with in hnite existence, are 
fundamentally neces^ to the interest. In the kind of art 
we are now discussing the conliguration Temains that of 
ordinary experience; its specific lines are up to a certain 
point unessential detail, in short, that may indifferently bo 
ueated in diiera ways and with greater artistic licence. I'hc 
aupreme intertat, therefore^, is concentrated, on the one 
hand, in the mode and manner whereby our artist makes 
that which is spiritual and ideal within the content under 

* This of CMne w in o^inkm which inay be ^tirmely iscmieiEetl In ils 
ippUcitian lo particular uiktx. 
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rhc mod'C of Spirit naclf shlnt forth ihrougb this envlssge- 
mml of ordiiwy eipexisfncc; and, on the other baxidp in thn 
LndiridLml chscretian iitwrctsed in the execiitiDti, tha tech¬ 
nical mean^ and shifts emiiloyedi by virtue of which he is 
able to impart to his creations the breath of spiritual bfc 
and to bring home this finer essence to our hearts and 
senses. 

(/?) With regard to the further aspect of ih* content wc 
have already pointed out that it is referable to the history of 
the Absolute under the mode that the same Is dedtieible 
from the nation of Spirit itself; a history which makes ob¬ 
jective in the real world bodily and spiritual singutarily as in- 
fiised with its own essential and universal nature. For the le- 
conciliation of our individual consciousness with God docs 
not immediately appear as an original harmony, but rather as 
a liarmony which only is modulated from infinite pain, from 
resignation, sacrifice, and the mortification of the finite, 
sensuous and particular. We see hcrE the finite and the 
infinite brought into unity; and this rccondllation only 
asserts itself in its mie proruodity, intimacy, and power by 
means of the grossness and severity of the contradiction 
whkh yearns for resolution. W^e may therefore without fear 
assert that the entire asperity and dissonance of the sufier- 
ing, torture^ and agony, which such a contradiction brings 
in its train, is inseparable from the very nature of spirituid 
life, whose final consolation constitute here the content. 

This process of Spirit is, if accepted frankly for all it 
implies and unfolds, the esscnc^ the notion of Spirit ab¬ 
solutely. It consequently determinea for conscious life that 
wjTJWJ^d/ which 19 for ever repeated in every in¬ 

dividual consciousness. For it is nothing less or more than 
this consciousness as the universal mind or Spirit is ei;plicated 
in the mukiplidty of Individual lifct reality and existence. 
In the first instance, howeircr, for the reason that the essential 
significance of the spiritual process is concentrated In that 
ranode of reality which is purely individtial, this universal 
history comes before us itsdf merely in the form of flfi£ 
person, to whkh it is conjoinfsd as its own^ as the history, 

* mcmi not 10 nsLich ihc hlitorj In whkli Xhc whole tdlalfly dT 

events jii eotn^died ua rkai BS|wct of human hiitorj whkh 4 ecliifiH& its 
umvenal ugniJisEiicr m* infiniic 
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that is, of his birtht his suffering, deatht and rctum fram 
dead^ at the priiu lirqe there U the fuithcr s^^nlficanee 
A.^ched lo this purson&l history, namely, that it is the 
history of tinirereal and absolute Spini: itself. 

The supreme turning-point of th^ life of God is the put¬ 
ting aside of individuiil existence as the life of a 
Hum samply—the story of the Passion, the suffering pn the 
Cross, the Calvary of Spirit, the agony of death. In so far 
as tl^ content here comprises the fact that the extemiil and 
bodily form—'ImnicdiAte existence ia its personal tnnde—is, 
m the pain of its inherent contjadiedanp propounded in this 
aspect of nt^ation in order that Spirit may secure its truth 
and its blessedness by the sacrifice of tho sensuous and its 
Lndi^iduid singulafity, to tliat extent we reach the extreme 
line division between it as an artistic creation and the 
classic or plastic Ideal. From, one point of view no doubt 
the earthly body and tbefraiky of human Nature is expressly 
exalted and honoured in the fact that it b God Himself who 
is made manifest within itf On the other handt hoireveT, it 
is just this human and bodily side which is posited as nega¬ 
tive, and declares itself in its pain^ In the classic Ideal the 
undisturbed harmony in no way vanishes before the co 
essential Spirit The main incidents of that Fasstoni the 
mocking of Christ, the crowning with thorns, the carrying 
of the cross, ihe himl death on the same in the agony of a 
torturing and tesdious death, arc wholly incompatible with 
the presentment of the Greek type of beauty. The lofty 
aspect in such sittiations as these b the essential holiness 
implied in them^ the depth of the Spirit's inmost, the eternal 
signiBc^ct! of the agony in rektion to the spiritual pro- 
ces£| the endurance and Divine lepcse. 

The personal environment of this sublime figure Is in part 
composed of friends imd in part of enemies. The friends 
are throughout no ideal creations, but relatively to the 
notion^^ particular individualittes typical of ordinary men* 
which the impulse of Spirit attaches to Christ: the enemies, 
on the other band, by virtue of the fact that they place 
themselves in hostility to God, judge, mock, put to torture, 
and crucify Him, ore presented to us as spiritually evil, and 

* That iff of Rlf-corucicHimas la all thaj \i implies—the pcrsonallEy 
of ChKiti for ex^ffiipk. 
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this CfOiiCiqjiicin of ihtir wickc^jncss of heart and enmity td 
God biinfisir its train on its exterior side ui’line^s, gross- 
barbarity, die ra^c and distort ion of SpiiiL In all 
these respects, in eontrast with the classical beauty we have 
^fore ns in such representations the non beautiful as an 
inevitable concomilanL 

(y) The pitstess of death, however^ in the Divine nature 
is only to be regarded as a point of transition, by me^ns of 
which the self-iwoncileinent of Spirit is elTeclcd; and the 
aspects of the Divine and huniant the out and out universal 
and the phetiomenal indiv'^idualityi to mediate the division 
of which is the main object in view^ are positively suffered 
to coalesce^ This positive alfimiation, which Is the under¬ 
lying root and ongination of the proofs, is consequently also 
forced to exhibit, itself in a like positive way. As emphatic 
situations in the Christ-histoiy the resurrection and ascension 
supply conspicuously the very means to pul that afhruiatkm 
in the clearest light- In more isolated fashion w'e have 
over ;md above this for the same purpose those occasions 
in which Christ appears to His own as teacher. Here, how¬ 
ever, plastic art is confronted with an exceptional situattoti 
of dimculty^ For in a measure it is Spirit in its purit)-, which 
Is to be presented in this very impalpable ideality^ and in a 
measure, too, it b nothing than absolute Spintt which in 
the full pregnaocy of its Infinitude and univen^ity b aftifni- 
ffdvely propounded in union with an individual consdous- 
npa and exalted above immediate existence; and yet not¬ 
withstanding such preconceptions it has undertaken the 
task to envisage for sense in the bodily configumtiqn of this 
person the entire esrpre^ion of the infinite and innermost 
spiritual profundity which it refers to hi nip' 

* Hcgd does nt>t further dwdi U^n this rdatlvily^ Eui the n«it 
miagnph cxdvrw whdt is itally in hi^ mind. Tlw Irtiportiini ^unticpp 
p*wc¥fir, hpw Ikj- luch cYCEiEft ire wonJiy of credem u oUjccthT hisEoryi 
fo lay nothing of the inndcqiuicy -of their artkilLc preKntatloo, ome wnnot 
but frel h dolfeheralcly evaited. Whai H^jgel would dy no douH wm 
Itwt the bore hSidoticlE pxpect m only of rebtive iin|K>n:iD«. Tlie 
rmifi ^uci^ wrt* thrir ugnEfiaiivofi in the siriritaftl procesaL It U in 
ihM qirmioa irml tna-ch of vnt moMcii tnoslem ihouehl find> a certain 
hmiii»oEuUc ainreiJity of f^memonl i 
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j, Reugious Lovk 

Mijid tn iLs and mo^t coinplutd dxplicatipn 3J 

fis, m such, not ihc imiBcdijice object of art. I ts 
highest and most essentially realized reconcilUtion tan only 
find such satisfied consumniation in theirLiutiectiml inedluni 
as such, that is to say, the id^l medium which is with¬ 
drawn From I he teach of artistic expression; for absolute 
Truth stands on a higher lev^eli tlian the show of b^uty, 
which is unable to break away from the sensuous and 
phenoinenaJ, If, then, Spirit is to receiv^e an e^ctstcdce as 
in its positive reconciliation through the medium of 
art, an existence which is apprehended not merely as ideaJ^ 
in other words, os pure thought, but tan be /f/i atid cb- 
it follows that the only mode left to us, which 
supplies this iwo-folcJ condition of spirituality on the one 
hand and of its capability of being conceived and presented 
by art on the other, is that of the inner reatni of Spirit il^ 
self, what we understand by the soul and its emotional 
experience And the condition oF that kingdom which 
alone fully answers to the notion of free Spirit brought into 
peace and joy with itself is Zror, 

(tf) In otJ^r words, if we look at the content, we shad see 
that its articulation 15 in its important features simitar to 
the Fundamental notion of absolute Spirit^ the return of a 
reconciled presencu frurn its Other to tiselh Thb Other in 
the sense of the Other, in which Spirit continues by itself* 
can only bo itself something spiritual^ or rather a spiritual 
personality. The true essence of love consists in the sur¬ 
render of the self-consciousness;, in the forgetting oneself in 
another sdf, yet for all that to have and possess oneself for 
the first time in this very act of surrender and oblivion. This 
mEolation of Spirit with itself and surclmrge of its own to the 
unit of totality is the Absolute, not, however* of course, under 
the mode in which the Absolute codesceswith itself as merely 
singular and thereby finite individuality in another finite suth 
jecij rather die content of the spiritual individuality which 
is here self-mediated in another is the Absolute itself It 
in short. Spirit which is only the knowledge and volition of 
iU own subsEance as the Absolute by being in another* and 
which receives therewith the fruftion of such knowledge. 
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£^) More clfftely regarded this content as love has the 
Jbrni of seJfconcctiinit^ etnodorij whichp instead of making 
its content more ciplicitp that is to say, presenting it lo 
consciousness in its definiie terms and universaltty^ mther 
converges the infiiute breadih of the ^anie direcUy to on* 
focus in the dear profundity of the soul, without further 
unfolding in other directions for the imagiimuon the fttsdUi 
which Sc esscntialJy indudes. By this means a content of 
equal signific^cc^ which would be inconformable to artistic 
presentaTion, is froh friom the mint of iu pure and ideal 
universality, is none the 1^ capable of being the subject, 
rnatter of art in this inditidual cidstence of subjective enio- 
lion; for while tinder a mode such as this it is npt on the 
cue hi^d coTupdlud to accept an articulation of ptirfect 
cUrity by reaMn of its still undisclosed depth, which is tlie 
obvious chatacte^c of soul-life, yet on the other hand it 
receives under this mode a medium that it is possible for 
art IQ nii^e use of. For soul-life, heart, feeling, however 
%lf-contnined and spin iiud they may remain, have none the 
less a bond qf affiliation with the sensuous and matcrid^ bo 
that they arc abk also on the outside show of things ihrough 
the bodily mernbei^ themselves^ through a look, the facia] 
expression, or in a still more spiritual way through tbe voice 
^nK or a word to disdose the jnniost life and cxisttncc of 
SpiriL But this exterior medtutn is in such a case only accept¬ 
able in 50 far os it strictly expresses this most mlSmate life 
of soul m ways that reflect the mwatd nature of the soul itsdfp 
^ defined the notion of the Ideal lo be the recon- 

alialion of the inward life with its reality; wo may now in 
like manner point to the cmation of love os Id^a/ of 
romantic nrt in the sphere of the religious consdoijsncss. 
It IS bputy in its pure emanation. The ckssk 

Ideal also exhibited the mediation and reconcilement of 
Spint with its Other- But here tJiu opposing factor of Smrit 
was exterior mcfdium suffused with that Spmtp it was Us 
bodily organism. In love, on the eontraryp the opposing 
prf^nce of that which is spiritual is not the phonomenon 
or Mature^ but a sjjiritual ^^nsciousness Itself, another sub* 
jwtofsuch ; and the reali^aUon of Spirit is conseoucnilv 
effii^ted by Spirit i^lf in its own kingdom, in that medium 
whith 15 uni.r 4 ud>' its own. It follows from this that love in 
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this m positive sdfTruliion and essentially tnmquillUed and 
blessed realkzntion is ideal, but befcitc everything elsej^frrVi^a/ 
beauty^ which can only be expressed for the sake or the ideal 
virtue it possesses and further only in and as a part of the 
inmost Etuine of iho souL For that Siriiit, which is present 
in x//VtV tci itself and bioimed lately aware of its owni which 
withal possesses what is spiritual for the substance and 
bottom of its very c^i^bCc% abides in mtlniaq< with itself^ 
and, best definition ofalh ^ ihe iiiwatd being of Love* 

(fi] God is and consequently it is this most pro¬ 

found essence which, in this form native lo artistic presenta¬ 
tion, Ls thus apprehended and presented in the person of 
Christ. Christ U, however, Divinff in the sense that 
from one aspect of Jt it declares God Himself as its object, 
that is, God in the mode of Hh invisible essence, and from 
another it truly reveals humajiity under the seal of its 
redemption; and for this reason it is not so much in Him ^ 
that the passage of one individual into another particular 
individual is ni^e manifest in His love, as the fact tiuil we 
have here the of Love itself in its universality, in other 
ii'ords, the Absolute, the spirit of Truth in the rae^um and 
mode of emotion. With the Linivef^lty of its object the 
expression of Love is also unlvcisalized in pursuance of 
which the purely individual concentration of heart and soul 
b not made the important point, just as among the Greeks 
in the ancient Titan Eros and Verms Gronia we find, though, 
of course, in an entirety difTerent cor^nection, that it is the 
universal idea rather than the individual side of personal 
form and feclit^ which is the factor craphasized. Only whem 
Christ is, in the presentation of roomniic art, rather con¬ 
ceived as at the same time the isolate selfahsorbed perEOn- 
ality himself, is the expression of love clothed in the form of 
individual inwardness, and even then it is. of conrsc, alnays 
exalted and upliftt^d by the universality of the content. 

(^3) The kind of Lov^ however, which in this sphere of art 
b most within its reach and is generally the moat succesdul 
object of the rofnantic and religious imagination, is the love 
of Mary, the mother's love- It stands closest lo Nature's 
reoUtyn is very human, and yet entirely spirit^ without 
either the interest or the egotism of sensual desirCi not xen- 
* That ia id Chrut. 
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suouB and jjresenl inw^d bibs in its a^bsolut^ condition 
of fniition. It is a love ttml has no longing in It, not friend- 
ship, for fnt^ridship, alb^iit also so rich in soul qiiaUty^^ rt^ejuirv^ 
ft substantive content, an essential matenal as theossociiiting 
object A mother'^s lovei an the contrary, possesses without 
any mutuality ’ of aim or inturesta an imrfu^iate basis in the 
natural maternal bond- But in this particular case the mother's 
love IS just oa Little restricted to the purely natural oifiliation. 
Mary possesses in the child which she has carried under her 
heart and borne with travail the perfected knowledge and 
feeling of her very self^ and this selfsame child^ the blood of 
her blood, is also in equal degree exalted above her^ and 
ycL for all that she is conscious that this higher belongs 
to Iiersclfi and is precisely that she gains in her act of self* 
oblivion and possession. The natural intimacy of the mother s 
love is absolutely spirituabaed, it receives for its very em¬ 
bodiment the Divine; but this spirituaj coherence remains 
lowly imd unaware, pertn^ted in a wondetftil manner with 
ihc unity of Nature md the emotion of womanhood. It is 
I he mother's love, and pertams only to iheiwftf mother, 
who first was recipient of its joy/ It is quite true that eveti 
this love is not vritbout its pain, but thu pain i$ merely 
ibe grief of loss* the lament over the suffering, dying, and 
dead son* and, as we shall find k at a later stage/ Ims 
nothing to do with the injusdee and torture sufiTered from a 
force without, or with the infinite conflict with sin, still less 
with agonies and pangs that aHse in the soul. The inward¬ 
ness of soul sudi as we liave analysed is the beauty of Spirit^ 
the Ideal^ the human identilicadgn of man with God, with 
Spirit, with Truth; oblivion in its pure selflessness, the 
surrender of the t^o, which, how^ever, in this surrendef, is 
from b^inning to end at unity with th^t in which It is al> 
Borbed, and it b in this coalescence that the feeling of 
blessedness is consummatedr 

Under such a fair Aspect we have maternal love embodied 
in romantic art, and it is at the same lime a picture of Spirit 

* C^fkAieii. EqualEiy, redpuocjly. 

* HVeflj# temliirffcd ofvHir irtaaiarrt In Chrwtb.n ari ueh ai tin? ViTgin 
arnl ftiUil h TiniOr^'t’* ^^FTigtit inin Egy^it,” RaJa^r^ San Sislo 
Mflrriimrii and the rcil. 
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itselfi because Spirit is only apprehensible by art ifi the f&rm 
of feding; and the reeling of that unton of the indiFidnal 
with God in its most original^ most real, and nsosl vivid 
form is only present in the mothcr^s love of the ^ladontiiL 
It must inevitably form the subject-matter of art^ if in the 
representation of this, the sphere of the religious imagirta- 
don^ the Ideals the affimiative leconciliatioe in its joy is not 
to fall short of its aim. There has consequently been a tiine 
when the tnatemal love of the Blessed Virgin bos been placed 
as the highest and holiest of Earth's pofi^ssions^and as £ueh 
has been revered and presented to mankind. VVI^eti, how- 
ei-'eti Spirit is brought before the human consdouaneas in 
its own native element, separated, that is, from all under¬ 
lying emotion, the free mediation of Spirit that is built up on 
such a foundation can alone be regarded as the free road to 
Truth; and consequently wc find that in Peotestantisnv as 
contrasted to this worship of Sivy whether in art or belief* 
it is the Holy Spirit, and the inmost mediation of Spirit 
which has become the loftier truth. 

fy) Thr^fy^ and in ooncludonp the positive reconctllalion 
of spiritual life Is embodied in the feelings of Chrisds own 
disciples, the women and friends who follow him. Such are 
for the most part chaiBcters who have personally toh^ on 
dit-niselves the severity of the idea of Christianity, hand in 
hand with their Divine friend, by vinue of the friendship, 
teaching, and sermons of Christ without passing through 
the external and inward pangs of spiritual conversion, who 
have carried It forward, made themselves masters both of it 
and themselves, and in the depth of their hearts lenmin 
strrmg in the same. From such, no doubt, the immedute 
unity and intimacy of that mother's love in a measure 
vmiishus; but they strll possess as the bond which unites 
them the presence of Christ, the common service to a great 
life which they share, And the direct Impulse of Spirit,^ 

3. This. SHiktr or tm Coustvmxt 

In making our passage over to a concluding stage of tlie 
subject under discussio n we can hardly do better than associ¬ 
ate It with that which we have already touched upon in con* 

' Tim ^toicmelit hirdly iloci lo Uic profoaiM^ idcaluna ckF ihfi 
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n£«lion with the history of ChrkL The existence [jf 

ChiiEt, ^ tills partiaikr mAn^ who is God^ is Assumed to be 
wiped out, in other words, the truth itself asserts itself that in 
the monifcstiition of Cjod as tnod^ the true reaJjt^’ of Ckril thus 
envisaged is not immcdkle setmtoiH but Spirit. 

The wlky of the Absolute reg^ed as Infinite subjectivity ’ 
Is simply Spirit itseir; God is in knowledge, in the element 
of the inner life, and only there. This a bsolute eKislencc of 
God* as absolutdy ideal to the same eictent as it is subjective * 
does not therefore admit of the limitations of 
this panicukr individual, who has in the story of his life 
made manifest the reconciliation between the Divine and 
human self'cnnsckuisncss, but on the contrary is enlarged to 
the full measure of the human consciousness w'hich is lecon-’ 
ciled to God, that is, in general terms to our whidi 

esists as an aggregate of many individuals^ In bi^ independ¬ 
ence, however, taken, that is, as a spectre personaLityp man 
is not under any immediate mode the r>ivine, but on the 
contrary finite and human, which only in so far as tt really 
propounds itself as a negation, which it essentkily Is^ and 
thereby annuls itself m this negative aspect, can attain to 
the recondleraent with God. U is only by virtue of this 
deliverance from the fiaiky of finhude that our humanity 
deckres itself as the vehicle of the existence of the absolute 
Spirit, as the spirit of the community, in which the union of 
the human and Divine Spirit ivithLn the bounds of human 
reality Itself, in the sense of its teall^ medialioii, carries 
into fulfilment what essentially^ if we look at it In the light 
of the notion of Spirit* U is from the first in that very* union. 

The principal mexJes which are of impartance in resjwet to 
thus new content of romantic art may be distinguished as 
follows^ 

llie individual, who in his sep^lion from God lives in a 
condition of sinfulness and confiict with the immediacy and 
frailty of finite existencej possesses the eternal destiny to 
come into rcconclLiation with himself and God+ Inascpucht 
however, as we find limt in the redemption-history of Christ 
the negative relation of immediate singularity is a/firtned and 

^ Pif' * ihc iaAnili: tiwm of ^ h belter. He weins 

"the injinite fn^rni atEmlividufll M3f-«»ii*ctCHiirftei«L*" 
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decbrcd ao {essential featutti in the spiritiLiil pjnoce3$t sQi tw, 
ever)' poTticuUr individual is only through a oonversion ftoni 
the nalurnl sta^te and his hiiite personalty uplifted to the 
free condition and into the peace of God 
This abrogation of finitude asserts itself in a threefold 
manner as follows; 

as the repetiuoti In £Uiu<i/ /f/t of the history of the 
Passion^ a repetition of real bodily stiifcring—sunnyrdom. 

Sfiondfy, the above canversian is cemoved to the 
life of soul^ as spintud mediation by means of repentance, 
penaiicef and conversion. 

and dually the miniresiation of the Divine is so 
conceived in the world of Nature's reality that the ordinary 
course of Nature and the natural mode of occurrences as 
they otherwise take place is arrested lu order to display the 
might and presence of the Id vine. Wonder or mi rack is 
consequently the form of presentation. 


(u) T^e Marf^*rs 

The earliest mode under which the spirit of the com¬ 
munity makes itself actively present in the human cousciouS' 
ncss is elfectcd when man forms a mirror in himself of the 
Divine process and so make^ himself a new form of eKistence 
for the eternal Life' of God. Here we find once more that 
the expression of that immediate and positive reconciliado]!! 
disapptears, inasmuch as man can only attain to this by 
abrogiating his finite existence. Everyth] ng^ therefore, that 
was of central importance in the lirst stage returns to us 
again here only in an a^ravated degreei because the incem- 
patihihty and unworthiness of out humanity is here pre- 
supposedr and to remedy tliis defect is assumed to be man^a 
supreme and unique duty. 

(a) The specific content of this phase b consequently the 
endurance of tormenLip and along w^ith such the individuaf^s 
willing renuiictation, sacriheet and sdif-imposed Tenunciatiozt 
with the express aim of arousing sulfcnng% tortures, and 
anguish of every kind in order that Sphii may reveal itself 
therein! feel itself in union with the fruition and 

‘ GfftckifAif, Life w wi evolved t'roc«s« 
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btgssednm of its htaven/ Th* E-i^aljve aspect of pain is 
341 object Ln iiseir for ihe true martyr, and the gmatness 
of the revelation is such that it can treat with indi^ercnce 
the awful aspect of that which man has thus sufferedp 
and the dieadrul nature of that to which be submits himself, 
'rhe hrsl things then, which will be br(>ught beneath the 
nithlcsa mace of negation in order that the indiriduaj who 
still ejcpEiriences this drought of the soul may wean himself 
from the world and become sanctified^ will be hiswtfO/W 
existence, his IJfev the satisfaction of the mosE cssentm) 
necessaries of his bodily existence. The main subjecE^matter 
therefore of the type we are now dealing with will be tor¬ 
ments of body* suffuHi^ which have been perpetrated 
On the believer either by his enemies and persecutors out of 
balrt^ and pers^otioii, or have been deliberately accepted 
by bim^lf on principle by way of expiation^ In both cases 
the individual accepts them in the full fanaticism of hb 
readiness to endure, not, that is to say, as an injustice to 
himself, but as a blessing through which alone he is enabled 
to break dawn the walls of what he feels to be his sinful 
flesh, heart, and soul* and so obtain reconcilement with hU 
God. 

In so far* however* as this conversion of the soul can 
only manifest itself in such situations, in atrocities Etnd 
aw'ful tToatmenE of the bodily frame the beauty of the 
presentation of such subjects may be very readily intpaJted; 
and, in fact* we may say that the treatment of all subjects 
of this kind is a perilous imdenaking for art. For, on 
the one hand, it is obvious that individuals here, impressed 
as they are wholly with the hall-mark of finiLo existeiKe* 
and its inevitable blcmishea and defects, will have ip be 
represcnied in an entirely dilferenI atmosphere from that we 
claimed for the history of ChrbFs Passion; and, from a 
further point of new, we unfortunately meet with unheard 
of agonies and honors in such cases, distortion, and dis¬ 
location oflimb^ bodily torments, soalToliis decapitation, 
burning or roasting in oil, flaying alive* and every other sort 

* af Mweilhh, " Th«dolii¥lA,‘* in hit tmlladj dI 

L apotliief fupccu thai iron crown which that 
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of ftightfcl. repugnant, and loaihsoine abuse of the bociir^ 
5ud5 ^ Ite much too remote from beauty for any sane ait 
to think of selecting them for its subj'eeUiiiatler. The 
aitssbe desterity- of the ardst may, tn such cases, no doubt, 
so Cor as e^ccudon is concerned be of the highest class; 
but, at be^ such manual dexterity wilJ merely possess a 
personal interest, we may indeed find before us the technique 
of on admirable painter; bur it irtU be equally obvious that 
all his efforts have been unable to pr^uce out of such 
material a harmonious work of art 

(jJ) For these reawns it will be necessat)^ that the artistic 
presentation of this nejgadve process should ecnph^ixe 
another aspect of it, which stands out thereby above this 
agony of the body and soul, and establishes in relief the 
positive presence of reconcit^ion. This is just that essen¬ 
tial mconcikment of Spirit which is finally won as the result 
sought for of the pain sufTered. Under an aspect such as 
this the^ martyrs may be depicted as the guardbns of iha 
Uivinc in condicE with the grossness of material force and 
barbarhun of unbelief For the sake of thdr heavenly 
tteasuie they endure pain and death, and this courage, 
steadfastness, endurance, and consolation must consequently, 
with equal truth, appezir upon them. And for all that 
this intimate possession of their faith and love in itis spmtual 
beauty is no sanity of soul which brings to them a sense of 
the sanity of ihdr body; rather It is a sense of inward life, 
which has worked its way through their pain itself^ or at 
least is made manifest in their sufferings and which, 
in the moment of their ecstasy, retains the experience of 
pain ^ an essential condition of tbdr bcatitudiL ^Fhe ait of 
painting has, Jit particubr, made this attitude of saintly 
humiliation, the object of its etfertOi What this art mainly 
should strive after here is to debneate the bliss of such 
torments in the pure and simple lines of the countenance 
and its expression, as contrasted with theofienslve lacem- 
lion of the flesh; and Id present such an ecstasy as may 
reflect the surrender and victory over pain, the fruition, in 
shorit of the Uivine Presence in the temple of the souL 
If, on the contTary, the art of sculpture seeks to give a 
visible form to such a content, it will Inevitably find itself 
less qualified to depict this ecstasy of scul life at this strain 
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of it^ mtensity with such a conccntnitcd power, and m\\ 
consequently be compclkH^ loemphasiic that aspect of pain 
and laceration in so far it declares itself in its full force 
on the bodily fram& 

(y) ZJferW^', it k to be obsen^ed that m the kind of 
eKampIcs with which we are now dealing it is not merely 
the existence of Nature and immediate finite conditions 
vrhich is affected by this attitude of sdr-abnegation and 
enduiancej but the impulse oC the soul is transported by 
such feelings to an extreme point of this heavenly rapture 
to such an extentp in fac^ that what is merely human and 
of the worldi even whert it is essentially beyond reproach on 
ethical or rational grounds, is none the liss thrust behind 
and scorned. In other wordSj just in proportion as the 
Spirit, which here makes vivid to itself the idea of its con- 
veniion^ b in the firat instance deficient in an educated $ense^ 
to that extent it wiU with so much the more uncontrollable 
and logical frenzy—the entire force of its piety being con¬ 
centrated on this otie object^—^^turn its back on everything 
which as finite oppo^ this bare and abstract infinitude of 
its religious fanatldsm, tliat is to say, on every definite 
hutean emotion, all the manifold ethical impulseSr relations, 
and obligatbnx of the heart. For the moral life of the 
fauiilyt the bonds of friendship, of blood, of tovCs of the 
St^e, and a calliag, every one of them belong to the 
things of the world]: and all that is of the world, in so far as 
it U not as yet suFused with the absolute conceptions of 
faith and developed in unity and Itartnorty with the same^ 
ap|)ears to this form of abstract spintual intchEity of ihe 
soul of faith so far from being something acce|^ble to its 
cmodonal life and sense of obligation, that it i% on tlie con¬ 
trary, B thing of no worth at all, ar?d therefore both hostile 
and hurtful to its religious state. The moral organism of 
ihe human world is consequently not as yet respected, 
because its significant features and dudes are not as yet 
recognized as necessary, inti^ted members in the con- 
^tenation of an ^sentlojly rational reality, in which nothing, 
it Ls true, ought to assert itself in a ojithEided and independent 
isolation, yet, none the less, as on cssentLoi faclor in the 
giganlc process, muit be tuAinl&Lned as such and not be 
sacrificed. In this respect the religious reconciliation rc^ 
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itself and deebjics itself in the truly simple 

hsfiart as an inLensity of belief which {IcticLent in compre- 
hensivcoess, that as the pdety nf the self secluded soul^ 
which liaj not yet aLtaincd in its growth to the fully cx- 
|:ran{kd self reliance of maturity* and to conviction Issed on 
genuine insight and circiiinspection+ liVhen the force of a. 
soul deficient in thesef qualities maintains its opposition to 
the world which is thus treated in a purely negative way* 
and forcefully breaks loose from all human lies* even though 
they may originally be the very closest^ we eon only char- 
acEcriiu such conduct 03 the rawness of Spirit and a barbaric 
result of the power of ahsijacdon, which ia simply repulsive. 
So we may say that though froin the point of view of the 
religious consciouaness, as we find it to-day* it is indeed 
possible to honour, and to honour highly* this opening 
germ of religiosity in such representations^ if, however* such 
ft pious teivdency proceeds to such lengths that wc find it 
advanebg to lay aege to whai is both essentially mtional 
and moral, then, so Ear from sympathiring with such a 
fafiaiidsiu of sanctity, we am only ]>rotest that a kind 
of abnegation such as [his^ which casts olf from itselfi 
shatters and truads upon that which Is independently justiH- 
ablep and even sacred, appears to us both immoral in itself 
and sub verst VE of the very lypc of religion it repre^ionts. 
lliore ore many legends^ laics, and poems which deal with 
this e-ttreme form of the pious craze. have, for e^amplt!^ 
the tale of a man whOp though fuU of tenderness for his 
wife and family^ and, moreover, beloved by ail his frjenda, 
leaves his home and makes a pjlgdmnge. When at last he 
returns home in the guise of a b^gar he refuses to disclose 
his idendiy. Alms me given him, and out of com passion a 
permanent lodging provided under the stairs. In this plight 
he lives for twenty yc^s; he sees the grief of his family qn 
his account^ and onJj^ declares who he is on his death-bed^ 
Th is kind of thing, which w'c are asked to revere as sanctity, 
isf of coursUp merely the egotism of a fanatic which revolls 
us. 'fhis long endurance of renunciation may remind us of 
the distrait nature of those penances, which the Hindoos 
voluntarilyimpose on themselves on religious grounds^ But 
the endurance of the Hindoo has a very dilTereni: signb 
ficancu. In that Cjise a man delibcrntvly places himself in a 
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condition of I’acuuin and iniconsdotisnesSj’ in the case which 
wc are now considering the pain, and the deliberate con- 
^loiisness and feeling of the same is the real object, which 
It IS assumed will be attained with just so much mtore purity 
as the suffering h psociated with the consciousness of the 
value of and devotion to the severities which are n cr'<> nt « l, 
and IS, moteover, united w'ith a vision for cvec concentrated 
on the renuiKiation thus made. 'Jlie richer the heart which 
takes on itwlf the burden of such ordeals, the nobler the 
«ntcnt of its own possessions, and yet withal bdieves that 
il is bound to oofideoiti them as of no merits just so much 
the more difficult grows ihe task of reconoliifltion, and the 
more prone it is to bHng about the most teirihte comvut^ 
Kons and the most ninng distmotion. Indeed, to our vision, 
It is clear enough that a soul such as this^ which L? only at 
home in a world which, however fuU of Sdea^ is not the 
worJd of common experience, and which consec^uently only 
feels its grasp slipping from the stable and pammount 
centres of activity and alms of this ottr actual world* av 
and although It be with heart and soul held in and assbl 
dated with that world, yet regards all that is moral there 
limply jis something which contradicts its absolute destitia- 
tion—we can only say that such a soul, both in its self- 
inflicted suflerings and its renundAtions, is from the rational 
point of ^lew simply mad, so mad that we can neither feel 
any profound compassion for 11 , nor propose any means of 
idKration. ls laincntahly lacking to a mode of life of 

this kind is an object of real substance and valid significance j 
what It proposes to secure b an aim wholly personal nn 
object sought for hy the individual for himself alone, for the 
aaJvation of his own ^ul, for his own blessedness. Few 
are hkdy to ooncem themselves very deeply-whether an 
tndmdual, at any rate one of this tynci is or ever will be 
happy.' 


Tht (licnuMilcin even of fjnnpiitiy with inch fiaaticbm where it u 
<|DlW unoew, a WE case no tloohl, Iccmt sevcM. The best iltilslratinii 
in moiKm lu^eurE 1 ki»giw of the principle " all tw noihinc.^^ Ihaeo** 
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Una l«nd of repftyenLition, in ihe same general class of 
(ases which we st^l now contrast with the one above 
ex^ined^. ti^s aside from the extremity of merely bodily 
sTjrenng, as it is aJio from a fLirtbef point of view more in- 
ditferent to the pqrel| negative impulse directed againsi 
what IS esswlkJly just and right in the actual conditions of 
the world; theni4Uerid of such representations consequently 
both In. r^pecfc to its content and its Ibrm, opens up a 
ground which is more conforriiable with id€sil on. And this 
groui^ is the conversion of the rWi^ life of the soul, which 
only here seeks to express itself in its sfiiri/ffit/ mint and its 
change of heart Here, therefore, we find fn the fiiat place 
that we have no more of those evutr repeated horrors and 
barbanttea of jjain inJhcted on man's poor body: and, 
serondly, that which we have referred to as the barboj^ 
teligiosity of the soul no longer holds fast to its aRtagotiism 
as against the purely ethical aspects of humanity in order to 
trample under iiori foot in the absiraction of its purely con- 
ceptiye satisfaction,' and in the pajn of an absolute n;* 
nunciatioii that other kind of sensuous enjoyment; for the 
most part its attention is now solely directed against what fs 
in fact sinful, criminal, and evil in human Natiue, We find 
herea lofty assurance that faith, this spiritual impulse towards 
G^, is apable of coriverting the past action, even though 
It be a stn m a ciim^ into something alien to the roan who 
perpetrated it, washing it away in fact. ■Pbis withdrawal out of 
evil, that wholly negative condition, which is realized in the 
individual by the subjective volition and spirit at once scorn¬ 
ing and confounding itself under it* former state of evil— 
this return to the positive which is now se]X-estabtishef] as 
the only reah in contrast to the former sute of ainfultieiis, is 
the truly Infinite content of religious love, the presence and 
actiulily of absolute Spirit in the individual soul itself. The 
feeling of the stability and endurability of the personal 
existence which through God, to which it addresses itself, 
iTtumphs over evil, and in so far os it is thus mediated with 

^ ' By imifihctueUfH B4/ri4JtgMng flcgel does not mean “ inteUeeliul" 
in a enod leiiie, bm merely ihai ibe naji im^inei hi* handneM in bk 
mlml ni ber than feel* It Ihwntjjh the wniet. TTie peyclkuW of rcIbiaM 
hqwfv^j ii a mher involTiKj problem. ^ 
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Him IS awiire of itself one ttHth Him, produces as its 
cfTect the fruition iwid blessedness of ccntempkttng God, it 
k tm^ in the first instance as the absolute Other in His 
Opposition to the sin inherent in finite exislence^ but further 
of knowing this Itnfidite Presence ha identical with me as 
this particular person, of knowing, In short, that 1 coity this 
selfopnsciousness of God, as the seat^f mjf own personal! 
that is to sayt own self-consdonsness, as certainly as 1 
cany the sense of my own seiridcnfity. Such a revolution 
takes place no doubt entirely within the shrine of the soub 
and belongs, therefore^ rather to religion than art: for the 
reason, however, that it is the intimate movement of the 
soul, which pre^aninently makes itself master of this act of 
conversion, and ako isable to throw a gleam of light through 
the external embodiment, a plastic art such as painting can 
also clauD to make visible the histoiy of such conversions. 
If it attempts, however, to depict the entire course of events 
which belong to such a transition, much that is very far from 
being beautiful may readily appear in the result, because in 
such a case both tfial which is sinful and repulsive require 
to be depicted, its, For esampli^ in the story of the prodigal 
MUr Painting, therefore, achieves its greatest success wlsen 
it concentrates the act of conversion into picture where 
that is the prevailing motivti, and paj's liulc or uo attenuon 
to the previous course of events. The ordinary presentations 
of Mary Magdelenc may he noted as an odrunubLe e 3 tam|>lc 
of this kind of work, and particularly in the hands of the 
old itaJian masters has been treated in a way both e^ccellcnt 
in it^lf and throughout consistently with fine Art. She is 
depicted hene both in I he characleriiation of her soul and 
her ciiernai presence as ihe/arV j/hhct, in whom the sin no 
less than the sanctity is intended to exercise a segt of faseina' 
tion on the spectator. But at the same time neither sin nor 
sanctity arc treated with any great intensity. She is foigi^tn 
much because she has loved muchp and her foigivcntas is in 
a measure the portion both of her love and her beauty. 
And what alFeets us most of all in this picture is ihb, that 
she makes for beesclf a conscicncse as it were out of her love, 
and rot^ in the beauty of her i^nsitive soul pours forth her 
^rrow in a flood of We are not ted iq feel that the 

fact that she has loved so tnucli is her errof^ but rather that 
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her fw and fiisciiuting fotlj- Ls thisi iumel>’, that she MitNs 
ncnelr to be a smner/ for her exquisitely sensitive b^uly 
on y ieavK us the inipressjon that in her love she is both 
naalc and profouticL 


{^) Mirttdef and Legfudt 

The final aspect which Is dosiily assocbted with (he two 
abote corsidei^, and is frequently asserted ns a. con¬ 
comitant of both, IS that of miracle- It pJays in fact an im¬ 
portant part throughout this stage of our inquiry. In this 
conneetton we may dehne miracle as the conversion-history 
or the imniediaie existence of Nature. Such reality lies 
^orc us as a mmroonplacei contingent eauslence. This 
finite subs^nce IS touched by the hand of God, which, in 
so far ^ it Strikes upon what is purely external and par- 
rtralar, breaks it up, transmutes it into something entirely 
diRerent, interrupting what in ordinary parlance wo caU the 
imtura] c^rse of things. To bring before u$ the eonl amtsted 
by such inexplicable phenomena, in which it imagines it 
recognise the presence of the Divine, vanquished, in short, 
in Its oidmary view of finite events, this is the main subject- 
matter of a bo&t of legends, In fact, however, the Di vine 
can only touch and dominate Nature as Reason, that is, in 
the un^terable laws of Nature herself, as implanted therein 
by God, and the Divine has no occasion to exploit Himself 
in the supreme sense of this term in particular circtimatanccs 
Md inodes of causation which ran contrary to these laws of 
Nature, for it is only the eternal laws and detenninaliotis of 
reason which apply in any real sense to Nature. Krom 


OW Hqfcl, the n>hD«t Slfabiiui, 
fftlly Ihiiih^^ ilwve liDst type <if art\ pfticdiatinnt of the 

J --tt any rale the fdea 

retCty* rfndcT dally cuQlnJkti tht oririniti 
rtfercncB ta her m thy Eo^peJs, and to tnj ewikI ai any talc seems hnm 
the anislMS p^t of ticw afi* to destroy half the rare lieaut* of her ra- 
pcttLiMe. The of atich ajj larerjifetatitm i» {utcly the cniiielv 

pOEan nuCp whatfLar Greeh or Fioich, ihai a grcai peusion la iia nwn 
rastitiallon quite Emspaettve of moral coDndcralioDx. She ia il» 
hnumcnl m.«i»nsli™^of Ihc frailly of a loee Ido dcpcndenl <ra the 
not of one ra wh^ either noUlUy of bearinc m Mijctne «!C 
IcanciS U J jajjel'a analyiJa may tie true enough r»f eertatn 

imnum—but do they really iHuent us the icfral i tm«l aaiutcdlj not. 
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anpth{?r point of view legends frequently carry with them 
quite unnec^sarUy an amount of matter which is attsiriise, 
Out of taste, senseless^ and ridiculous, inosniiich as the in^ 
tcntion is that both intdlect and heart should be attmukied 
to believe in the p^enceland activity of God by precisely 
those things which are essentially Inalicinab false, and heathen¬ 
ish* The consequent emotion, piety^ Aid cont^rsion of the 
soul may even then awake our interest, but in that case it is 
only on the jp/te side, hamely, that of the soulj go soon as 
that enters into relation with somewhat else outside it; and 
the idea is that thk external correlative shall effect the con- 
versEon of the heart, then we inevitably require that such 
should not be wholly a meaningless and imelationa] sequence 
of events;. 

Such, then, would be the fundamental divisions of the 
Substantive content at this particular stage of our inquiry, 
regarding that content us the self^ubsistent Nature of God, 
or In Its aap^t as a spiritual process, through which and 
in which lie is Spirit We have here the absolute object, 
which art neither creates nor reveals out of itself, but 
which k has received from religion which h approaches 
with the conviction that It is asea^'a/fy true that it may 
express and represent the same conformably to its modes. 
It is the content of ^e believing, yearning soul, which is 
intrinsically infinite totality itself, so that for it the 
external mediuiu remains to a more or less degree outside 
it, or a matter of indlSerence; and is unable to be brought 
completely into harmony with that inner life. And for this 
reason it frequently pnisents a repellent material which art 
finds itself unable wholly to subdue to its aims. 


CHAPTER il 

chivalry 


'"F"HE priiiciple of the c^s^tklly infinite snbjectiv^ con- 
$cioasnc^ possesses for ihe content of fiith and art tn 
the first instance^ as we have already dbeovered, the AbsoU 
ule itselfp in other words the Spirit of God as it is mediated 
and reconciled with the conscious spirit of man and therefay 
is first i^f independently free. This romantic mysticism in 
its self-limitation to the sense of blessedness in the AbsoL 
me Presence remains a mode of spiritual inwardness which 
la abs^t, bei^uM it conTjonts the things of the world in 
opposition and rejects the same. Faith is* in an abstraction 
of this kiiidp alienated from rrom the concrete reality of 
hninan existence, removed from the positive relations of 
mankind to one another, who only know and love each 
other in faith, and for the sake of thdr belief as completely 
bound together in yet a third associationi namely, the spirit 
of the Christ commtmlty^ This association is alone the clear 
spring in which the image of that blessedness is reflected, 
mthout it being necesaary for man to look his brother firat 
in the face, to enter into any direct relation with another^ or 
to expermnee the unity ^ love^ of t^st, of confidence, of 
muiuaJ aigis and actions in contact ivith the Living concrete 
presence, 'lliat which constltytes the hope and yearning of 
the irmer life man here, in this sense of exclusive religious 
intimacy, can only discover as actual life in the kingdom of 
God, in the society of the Chtirek He has not as yet ^ with¬ 
drawn this single identity in a third factor from hb con¬ 
scious life in order that he may possess all that he is realty 
himself in his entire spiritual concreteness no less before hb 

^ He h4ii not in this hxcIlhito Kni« oF leligiosiiy id«EitS£cd hiiwlf 
with ihc spirit of the Chriitina cwmunity. JJtr rtterf lo 

SqcH QLppcan to me ihe wow. 
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eyes dir«tly m the knowledge and volition of that other 
whole. The collective religious content, it is true, assumes 
the mode of ^s^noe, but it is still an esistence which 
15 located in the ideal world of an imagination which con¬ 
sumes the expanding boundaries of actual life. It js jtiU far 
away from altemijting to satisfy its t^irn life also in that 
abundance wlii<± it rreeive from the world and its realisa- 
t son in the world as the higher demand in the medium of 
me itSelL 


It follows that the soul which found its intbal consumma¬ 
tion in the simple feeling^ Divine blessedness must step 
lorlh fiotn this heavenly kingdom peculiar to the rtlisiem 
spliere. must undeiUke the effort of scIf-introspection and 
t^imilute a content which is, as vitally present, adeouate to 
the demands of the individual consciousness in its fullest 
^tension. And in this process that which was tiefore a rt- 
Itgtwi coalescence of soul is changed to one oi setular type 
Chnst indt^ ^d, Ye must leave father and mother, and 
follow Me. And in tlie hJee spirit: ''Brother shall hale 
brother,' men shall crucify you and persecute you " But as 
soon as the kingdom of God bos secured a foothold in the 
wori^ and IS acdvcly^ employed in transfusing with its spirit 
and illumining the aims and interests of that world; when 
father, molhv, and brother are already numbered in the 
coinnjunity, then the things of the world on their side com¬ 
mence to ft^rt their just claim to recognition and futtber- 
ancc. If this cbini is not merely fought for but vindicated 
then alw the ncipitive atdtude of the religious spirit, which 
was al first exclusively hostile to all that was merely human, 
viunshes; the spirit of man enlaiges, it explores the full 
^pc of Its actu^ presence and unfolds its heart in the an- 
bre world of reality,' The fundamental principle suffers no 
Uie SEib^ian<tivir Md ijifmitL* s^lf-coiisdoiisness 
jnenejy ojnects its atte-ntion to ntiother province of ils own 
Jcingdcim. \\e nmy perliaps definu (Ms transUion in the 
Slate me nt that the individual singulanty is now as sudi sm- 
gu^ty independent of iis mediailon with God selT- 
snUistcntly frv^ 1-or precisely in that mediation, wbcfeby 
It divested itself of its purely finite Hniitation mid datursl 
lif^ It has passed over the path of mere negation, and re- 
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ap|3eirSf after having thus secured an essentially q^nfrn/Ftx 
position^ in ihe cotidition a eonsciou^ness thai is free and 
as such malees the demand that it shEtJ], in \^rtue of its own 
infinitude^ though the infinitude is here only in the first in- 
sLance one of pare forrii, secure complete recognition both 
for itself and others. Jn this the religious mode of the in- 
dividual consciousness 13 reposed the entire spiritod wealth 
of the infinite soulp which it has hitherto filled up with God+ 
If wcf however^ made the inquiry^ of what maieriiil the 
heart of nuui is sufiused in this its inward repletion, such a 
cGnient merely coucems the infinite relation of the subject¬ 
ive consciousness in its aclitre self-relation; if is simply re¬ 
plete with its own fortmU medium, that is, as essentially 
infinite singularity without further and more concrete ex¬ 
pansion and significance as a content of interests^ aims, and 
actions which is its^elf essentially objective and substantive.’ 
If w'c further examine the matter, however^ more closely we 
sho-U see there are in the main /Am emotiousT which in their 
independence rise up in the individual soul to the level of 
this infinite modci namely personal /N/r/rVy. 

‘'Iliey are not so much moTal qualities and virtues as simply 
modes which inform the intimate presence of the indi^adual 
soul w^hen fulfilled with its own self-relafion as such is recog^ 
ni^ed by romance. For the personal scirsubsistcncy for 
which contends docs not o^rt Itself as iEUrepitude 

on beliolf of a communal weaSt ihe repute of thorough¬ 
ness in relation to it and integrity of private lifiL On the 
contrary it contends simply for the recognition and formal 
inviolability of the individual person. The same principle 
applies to /^iv, which forms the central subject-matter of 
tills sphere. It is merely the adventitious passion of one 
individual Tor another; and however much it may expand 
under the wand of imagination or may be deepened by ex¬ 
cess of emottoni it is for oil that neither the ethical relation 
of marriage or foniiiy. possesses no doubt more the 

^ V\ii more dmplf wf rnay vay in popular bcnninaloey h U ililM 
up GT dmpHtKd viElu-c UE icnw of ioclividiul pciwualily Tblf 
liv^A bimtclf faiihcff duddiiis bcl^w. FaUtMlf unxJouUedEy 
A snung pcnonality* ImL in hia fiiAoai wlllpquy on hoiSDcr he ddiber- 
altfly implied hiniKir of any »=nbe of it by icruBUie to vltvt under 

tlie BclfrcloiioEi, thaE b setl-ropecrE. 
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appearance of a mDral clmraeter^ iiuismych as il: docs not 
jnensly will its own bat holds fast to something higher, 
something shared with iteeU, suirenders itseir to anoLher's 
will, whether it he the wish or behest of a master, and 
thereby renounces the personal desire emd Independence of 
its own particular volition. But she feeling of loyalty does 
not concern the objective interest of the social weal in Its 
independent rorm, that is^ in the concrete freedom of the 
developed state lif^ but associates itself merely with the 
p^n^ji of a master, who, in his own fashion, acts with in¬ 
dependent^ or concentrates himself in more general rela¬ 
tions and is active on ihelr behalf,^ These three inodes of 
feeling taken together and as they redprocally affect one 
another constitute with the exception of the religious tela- 
tioii, whicli also has its part to play here^ the principal con- 
tent of rAr'&a/jpj, and furnish the necessary steps of advance 
from the prindplc of purely religious enthusiasm to the cn^ 
trance of the individual soul into the concrete social Itfe of 
the world, in the kingdom of which romojitic art now secures 
a platform on which it can from its own resources work out 
its independence, and at the same time embody a freer type 
of beauty. It stands here, so to speak, in the free room mid¬ 
way l>etwe^ the absolute content of the independently 
stable religious conceptions and the laried pariiculanly^ and 
restricted bonndarics of the finite world^ Among the various 
arts it is pfe-cminently poetry which has shown itself most 
rjualihed to master such a material, its modes of expression 
being directed to the life of the soul as wholly occupied 
with its own domain and as reitJized in its aims and events. 

Inasmuch ^ we now have before us a material which man 
takes possession of in his own spiritual life, or rather, from 
the world of his pure humanity^ we might at fii^t suppose 
that romantic art occupied the same ground as that of clossk 
art. This, therefore, is an eicdknt opportuoiiy for placing 

‘ 1 (kU to ATipTKktf ih'n dSsnovtion, cipccpl in a vtify qualiliH fonriH 
m th« MiJillc Ages wlien the fcniial reladon wasici fnJI the 

rdaum hetweea ihe muter suid the servunt surety one of [be in- 
iiEttilwns of [be SCBEC, iKgugh no doabt ilw ri^bLi of the deMudent were 
VH*iy reulily enTorvi^ Kvtn in the cw of ^bivicry ia ibc 
Smtnem nf Amnica the icJstioa t^etwocn FKUter and ila-Fc 

ouned with it i;ui[c delimi,e ethical oliliig^tHsa^— ^here w.is [n gciicral at 
letitt t^intc 2 . LhiftlineL sodsl if jjoi MaiuJly jKhJiilcd lUtu*. 
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I hern tosetber boib in cninpd^on and conlrast. We hatr^ 
already defined classical art the IdeaJ of hmnanlty certi¬ 
fied as true in its objeedv^e self-subsistence. Its imagina¬ 
tive ytmlky requires as its core a content which is snb- 
slandve in type and excludes an ethical pathos. The 
HomSic poems^ the tq^edies of Sophocles and Aeschylu 4 *i 
m^e in the main codC4±med with interests of an absoLuiely 
factual content^ an austete treatment of the passions icSected 
therein, a solid style of Sf^ch and cxecuiion in confonnity 
with the nature of the ideas ei^pressedp and above this 
domain of heroes and other figures which alone are in thetr 
individual sdf-concentration at home in such an atmosphere 
of pathos we have the reaJm of the gods at a still more ad¬ 
vanced etage of objective presentment. Even in the case 
where art^ in more introspective fashion, is occupied with 
the infinite cHpenments of sculpture, bas-relicrs and similar 
forms, or the Utcr climes, epigrams, and other diversions of 
lyriod poetry, we still liave the same type before us, that is 
to say, die type which portrays the object more or less as it 
finds it^ and obcdieni to the claim that it already has secured 
its constructive presentment. We havc^ In short, represented 
figures of the imagination already established and defined 
in their characterization such os Venus, Bacchus, or the 
hfusco. It ts just the same with the hiier epigrams, where 
we 2 Qi the description of a material alraidy to band or, as 
in the case of Meleager, a posy of well-known fiowers, hound 
together with I he cords of exquisite feeling and taste- It is, 
in abort, an exhilarating mode of activity carried on in a 
wealthily furnished house overflowing in Ita stores w'ith 
every kind of bounty, image and provision for every con^ 
ccivable object. The poet and the artist is simply I he 
magician, w^o wafts them into use^ collects and gioiips 
them. 

It b wholly different in romantic poetry. In so for os it b 
of the w'orld worldly, and h noE directly associoied with the 
story of our Lord, the virtues and objects of Its heroism are 
not those of the Greek heroes, whose type of morality 
Christendom in its early days simply regarded as a hrilliiml 
enorroilj> Greek moiaUty presupposes the presence of hu¬ 
manity in its complete configuration, in which the volition 
then and there as it ought to act comformably lo its essential 
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tr Honour 

The motive of honour wiis unknown to andunt da^i: art 
111 the “ Iliad ” It h quite true that the wmth of Achillea con¬ 
stitutes both the content and the motive princtple^w^that 
the entire series of events ia dep^dent upon it; 6ul what 
we moderns understand by the term honour is not grasped 
here at alL Achilles believes hbnself to be insulted to ad 
intents and purposes only in the fact that the share in the 
booty which he considers Justly to belong to him and the re¬ 
ward of his personal tnezito^ his ytpat, has been iaken away 
by Agamemnon. The insult here bos a direct reference to 
something actual^ a bounty, in which no doubt a privilege, a 
recognition of fame and bravery was reposed, and Achilles 
is enraged because jlguuiemnon meets hito unworthily and 
lets the Greeks know that they are not to pay any attention 
to him. Art insult of this kind is not ^ven home to 
the real centre of personality in its abstract purity; in fact 
Achilles expresses himself sadsbed with the rosdtutton of 
the abduct^ slave and the addition of other goods and 
bounties^ and Agamemnon finally makes this rcparalion 
although from our point of view they have both insulted one 
another in the grossest fasbioiL Maledictlorts of this kindt 
howev^er, have only made, them angry; and, after all, the 
particular iuBuh, which has reference to a matter of fact, is 
done away with in the same matter of fact fashion. 

(cr) The honour of romance i^ on the contrary, of another 
kindL Insult has no reference here to the factual values of 
real things, property, statuit, obligation, etc., but to person¬ 
ality simply, and its idea of its own importance, the work 
which the individual claims as his righL This worth is in 
the cases we are now discussing of an infiniTe signtliaince 
equal to that of personality itself^ In honour, therefore, 
man pos^ses the carli^t pcTsitive consdousties of his m- 
hniLe spintual medium, independent of the content- What 
the individual has, what in him something peculiar oeatea, 
after the loss of which it may yet subsist premsely as It did 
before—in this elusive something the absoluU; validity of the 
entt^ subjective life is reposed and apprehended In it both 
for Itself and oihcrs. The determining measure of honour 
therefore does not depend on what the individual really is^ 
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btil on what is contained in this personal self-regatd. Tbts 
regiirdf however, raises olL particulaiity to the level of the 
universal conception that the personal irore m its full sig- 
tiificiince resides in thb poitictiknly whicb it ckiras os ini 
ovrnwHonour is merely on outward show it is sometimes 
said^ doubt this is so: but from bur present point of 
view we must, if we loo* at it mone nairowly, accept it as 
the appearance and reappearance of the personal medium 
self-reflected p which as the semblance of an entity essentmlly 
infinite is itself infinite. And through this infinitude it is 
just this show or semblance of honour which is the tieal 
existence of the individual^ its highest actuality; Bjid every 
particular qtiaiity,. into which honour is reflected and appro¬ 
priates as its own Is by virtue of this show exalted itself to 
an infinite worth. This type of honour constitutes a funda- 
tnental determinant in the romantic worlds and preinpposes 
that man hoe not merely passed beyond the limits of 
purely religious conception and inward lifei but actually 
enter^ the arena of the great world and makes itself vital 
in the material of the same simply by virtue of the pure 
medium of its personal self subsistence and absolute inteu- 
sian.^ 

The of honour may be of the most varied kind. 

For everything that I am^ do^ or is done to me by others 
aJfects my hononn We may nonsequentJy reckon within its 
boundaiius the out and out substantive itself, loyalty towards 
princes, fatherland, a man's proftsstonf fulfilment of obliga¬ 
tions, nrmriuil fidelity, integrity in business ofitirs and con¬ 
scientiousness in scienllfic research. For the point of view 
of honour, however, all these csseniially valid and veritable 
mtations arendther sanctioned nor reco^ized in and through 
themselves, btij only so &r as ihe individual reposes In them 
his personal relation and makes them there'by matters affect¬ 
ing his honour. A man of honour cods^uently alwa>'s 
thinks first of all about himself, and the question for him is 
not if anything is on prindple right or not, but whether it 
is the right thing for him to do, whether it becomes him 
then as a man of honour to moke himself master in it and 
to stand by it. And consequently he may also perpetrate 

*■ that h iu abfotnte vnlVdily in Lti iUci! cliif- 
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the worst iLCttons :md still be a DiAd of honour* He create 
at the same time objcscis at willp imagmes himself of a speciiic 
chamcteTi ajid appropriates to hiiD^LT^ both its he sees hitn- 
self and is seen by otberSp that whinh in the natural order of 
things has nothing to do with him at all Even then^it is 
not the natural fatt, but the personal new of it whiflff'placia 
difhetthies and devoltitions in ihm path^ because it Ims be¬ 
come an affair of honour to maintain that character. So, to 
take an example, Donna Diana conceives it to be derogatory 
to her honour to confess in any way the love she feels, be¬ 
cause she has pledged herself not to listen to love. In 
genemi we may say^ then, that the conient of love is at the 
mercy of accident because its validity depends purely on 
the personal attitude, and is not directed by that which is 
the essential mode of the inner life itself For ihL? reason 
we may observe that in romantic rcpresentfliious on the one 
hand that winch is on principle justifiable is expressed os the 
/£iE?of honoujttbe individual associating with the conscious¬ 
ness of right at the some time the inliniie self-conscious unit 
of his personality. What is then expressed by the statement 
Uiat honour makes such and such a demand, or forbids it, 
is this that the entire personal attitude of consdousn^s im¬ 
plants itself within the content of such a demand or pro¬ 
hibition so that no trespass in any transaction can fail to 
attract its attention without a rqmir and restoration being 
effected; and we may add the individual is unable to attend 
to any other content. Conversely! however, honour may 
resolve itself into ^mething wholly formal and coiucntJess, 
in so for as it contains nothirig but the shell of the Ego, 
which Is formerly inbnite, or only accepts an entirely bad 
content as obli^tory upon it In this more particu- 
krly in dramatic represcntatioiLs, honour ^maina but a 
wholly frosty and unvitolized object: its aims express no 
longer an essential content but simply an absttmet form of 
conscioi^ne!^ But it is only an essentially substantive con¬ 
tent which poss-pses the contingency of bw^ and is capable 
of explication in it^i multifold enviromnent, and can be 
apprehended in its imperative s^sjuence of consequences. 
Tins defect in profound content espedally rises to the 
surface when casuistry of TuHecrioTi includes within the 
embrace of honour matter which h purely accidental and 
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insignificant which the individual comes in conUict with. 
There is ne^isr a tack of matf^riil^ hecrmsc this casuistical 
tendency analyses with great subtlety in its modes of diS' 
tinedon^ and many aspects may be etidied and made the 
Street of honour which in themselves are quite unini- 
porth^ Above all the Spaniarda have elaborated this 
qasuistiy of refiection *ver malters of honour m their dra¬ 
matic poctry^^ and imide their particular heroes of honour 
deduce all their consct|uences in their speeches. In this 
way the fideliq^ of the married woman may To™ a subject 
of invesdgatidn into the minutest details^ and the mere 
suspicion of another, nay, the possibility of such even when 
the husband is aware that the suspicion is false may be an 
aiTair of honour. If this leads to collisions we can derive no 
real satisfaction rrom the process, because we have nothing 
of material moment to arrest us, and consequently instead 
of the resolution of an antagonism which is causally inevit¬ 
able we can only ustiacl from it a painfuLly contracted feel¬ 
ing, Also irt French plays we frequently find that it is an 
honour which h ban^^ that is entirely abstract, which is 
made the essential fulcrum al intcicst Still more cxtttrniC 
is this cssctitially frostlikc and lifeless type of it apparent in 
the drama " Alarcos of Herr Friedrich von Scblegeh The 
hero here murders liis noble and loving wife. And W'e ask 
why. Simply for honour's sake; and this honour consists in 
lliis that he may marry the king's daughter* for whom he 
entertains no aOecrion^ and thus becoitie the king's son^in^ 
Liw. Such a pattern is of course conLemptible and an 
ignoble conception which merely prides itself as something 
lofty and of infinite intension. 

(3) Inasmuch^ chen^ as honour is not only a semblance in 
mo myself, Imt must also exist in the mind and recognition 
of which again on its part makes n claim to a similar 

honourable rccognitionp honour is the extreme cmbruJimefit 
of vuiatraM/ify* For it h purely a matter of personal caprice 
how rar 1 choose to extend the claim and to what n^terioJ 
I care to rehilc it 'fhe smallest olfence may be in this 
respect of significance; and iiusmuch ns man is placed 
relatively to concrete r^Fility in the most imanifold relations 
with a thousand things and b able to extend practically 
wtlhout limiL the sphere of that which he conceives to alfecl 
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him, and to which ht i5 placed In the relaltDii of honnur it 
follciwa that when we come to d€?aJ with the independence 
of mankind and the obstinate isolalEOn of their unitSi aspects 
for which the principk of honour is iti the main responsible^ 
there Is no end to the strife and oontetiUon to which 
rise- MovtQVttt in the case of insult also no le^j^fhan 
in that of honour generally^ the impaitanl matter is not the 
coutcntpin which I necessarily feel myself Insulted; for that 
which is negate has reference to the personaiity which has 
appropriated such a content as its own, andaiow conceives 
itself as this ideal centrum of ioBnky attacked 
(c) For such reasons every insult to honour Ls regarded as 
essentially of an infinite s^ihcance. Ik can consequently 
only be repaired by means which possess that character. 
No doubt we may have many degrees of insult^ and as 
many modes of satisfaction; what however at the stage we 
are now considemg any man may take as an insultp how far 
he will feel himself aa imsulttd and olaim satisfaction there¬ 
fore, such considerations depend once more wholly on the 
personal caprice of the particular person, which is justihed 
in pursuing its object to the utmo^ point of ^rupulosiky 
and outraged feeling. lu this process of satisfaction, which 
is here claimed^ it is essentiaJ that the man who delivers the 
insult no less than he who receives it should be recognked 
as a man of honour For the latter requires the free recog¬ 
nition of his honour from the former; but in order to have 
honour in his eyes and khrtmgh hb action that mao must 
appear to the recipient of insult as a man of honourp in 
other words he must substantiate by virtue of hb person¬ 
ality the infinite character of the Insult which he has bid 
upon the outraged man and d^ite hb personal enmity 
that is thereby directed against him. ^ 

It is, then, a fundamental determinant in the general prin¬ 
ciple of honour that no one through his actions can give to 
any one a right over himself; and consequently all that he 
has done and may have Initiated will be regarded both 
previous to its commencement and after its conclusion as 
unalterably aiHliated to infinity, and will be accepted and 
treated under such a qualitative reladonr 

Moreover, since honour, in its conflicts and its satisfaction 
In ihb respect, depends on personal IndepciidcnDe, which jg 
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cDnscioiLs uf Kubj^ct to no limihitiutit 

directly from its own rcspiircesi wt find a fact recur to our 
altenUoPf whkh we pruviou^ly observed rundamenuiUy 
diaractcrized the heroic fi|^ures of the Idea]^ numdy the 
sel^ubsistence of individuality- In honourp however, we 
hav^(jpt merely the secure self-dependence and action from 
ptL^Diia] resources! hut this self-subsis^ence h in this case 
united with //t£ iVia of and it is ju&t this preconcciJ- 
tton which consdtuteti the real content of honour in the 
sense that It perceives what is its own in that which is pre¬ 
sented exterior to ih and enifisa^es itself therein to the full 
ejctent of its pensonaJ life. Honour is consequently u aslF 
subsistence;! which is a and possesses jfi such 

a refiecdon its exclusive essence^ and mciricover l^ves it 
wholl)r to accident whether its content be that which i^ 
es^ientially moral and necessary^ or contingent and iti- 
significant 

1, Lova 

The second emotional 50 un:e which plays a predominant 
part in the productions of romantic ait is ht'f. 

(o) have found in honour that the individual conscious 
life+ as it prefigures iueJf in its absolute fonnj 

the rundamenEal determinant; in a similar way the highest 
attitude of love is the sur/enJer of the personal life to some 
object of the opposed sex^ a sacrifice of its independent con- 
sdoiisqess and its ptirsonal isolaitoni which for the first time 
in the consciousness of another^ is aware emotionally that it 
has thoroughly brought home to itself its own sclf-ltnow- 
ledge. In this respect we may contrast love and honour 
Conversely, bowever, we are entitled la regard love as the 
of tliat which was already inherent in honour, 
in so far as fionour claims recognidon ^ that it should be fe- 
ceJved in on other as the infinite significance of per$on- 
fliityv This recofgnition iu only true and complete when it b 
not merely my personality in ihu abstmet,^ or in a concrete 
and c.OQsei|ueutly restricted Cftse* is respected by another! 
but when I, in tht; entire significance of my personal rc- 
source^t with everything thi& either emphosiz&s or includes, 
os this particular person In all my post, present, and future 

*■ The pimciiuiloti in Eeit u il^ecthe. 
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nekiioiUp both penctrato tbo conscious life of another, and, 
in fact, constitute the object of his real volition and kuow- 
ledgC} his effort and hia proper^. In this respect it Is this 
same inn’mil inhnittide of tbc individiml which makes lottf 
of such Smpottantx to romantic art, an impottance whic^bfc 
materiaUy enhanced by the e^ted clmracter of the irfalth 
which the notion of love itsoLf cornes* 

More closely, then* love does not subsist, as may fre¬ 
quently happen in the case of honour, upon the subject- 
matter of the mind and ibe casuistry of rejection, but ori' 
ginates m the emotions, and for the reason tbat here the 
distinctions of sea play an importajit part, possesses at the 
same time for its haks natural conditions as already rebtod 
LD spirit Life. This Liasis however, only present in tbo sense 
that the individual comes into relation "with such conditions 
by way of hissoul-life^ that essentially infinite aspect of himself. 

'Jliis state of a man^s losing his own consciousness in an¬ 
other, this apprarance of disinterestedness and unsdGshness, 
by wtue of which a man first really finds himself and eoirif^ 
to himself—this oblivion of his own, ^ that the lover no 
longer exists, or is careful for hiniself, but discovens the 
roots of that life in another, and yet only comes into the full 
enjoyment of himself in that other is what gives us the in¬ 
finite relation of love ; and we must look for beauty mainiy 
in so far as this feeling does not persist as mere impulse 
and emotion, but through the imagination makes its world 
conform to sixth a condition, emlL^ everything which other- 
wise belongs bjf virtue of its interest^ circamstQ,nce!ij,ajid ob- 
jecu to real e^xistence and life, into an adornment of this 
feeling, bears away all else into the charmed circlCt and only 
attaches a value to it in this relation. More particularly it 
bin female characteot that love appears in m^si beautiful 
guise because this sacrifice, this surrender, is with theni as 
the culmination of everything else. It is these qualities^ in 
fact, which concentrate and extend life in its spiritual 
breadth and reality to the wealth of this emotion, which 
alone discover within it a stay for existence, and if any mis* 
fortune !ivret-ps across the f>ath, vanish like a light which ta 
extinguished by the first rude breath,^ In this personal and 

* So lUQi thi! lt»X. tt oottttt* rrenu such a w^Uc^ with a shiKk. Wlsv 
vwh quxlixica shcMld vanish m the uf unhappSiMifc 
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StiSi for sccondao- ici- 

pwtancL for tile nepr^ntatjon, or is only consDacucms 

Pfiysn^l enjoyment. In Honier^ dthw 

mLrvNLif «™P*«S“«3 al all. OT Ime appeai4 in its 
mspected type os«iffcdded love in the mhere of th& 

iter Tfo? nv'’' ^ char- 

cter. riiL Ut, on the other hand, whkh unites Pans to 

Helen IS rcce^macd as ininjoral, and the cause of the bor 
for £wd fatal TOUise of the Trojan war. The love toi of 
AehdJes for Bnseis has little depth of sentiment or sSual 

te. r?"“i hisXiK Tn 

theodi^or i»appho it is mie that the Jangua^ of love i«. 

dramatic emphasis of lyrical enthulium; yet it is 

u itnd devouring flame of the^ blood 

which IS here expressi^ than Uie profound emotion ofS 

rT^i and soul From another aspect we find in the 
fodni <=*>^“1"^ odes of Anacreon iwidcr and more 
of enjoyment, which sports with delight on the 
mm^uifo sen® of enjoyment as over something to be 
simply accept^ as it faJE without treubling itself with in 
finite beaches, without this tnermastering 5 the Stire 
life or the pious submission of a burdened, ycaminiTand 

whcth^ ifl^' *" '*’? the point of infinite importance 

whether it is precisely this or that girl which voii i ^«^4 :< 

SoSrShS'ma-T^ 1 monkish nation t yon 
thrannVn^^ maidenhood altogether, TJm my tragedy of 
the ancients not recognize the passion of loire in its 
romantic stgm%ance, Pre^miiiemly in the case of both 
Aeschylus and ^phocles we find that it makes no preten- 

interest of the drama! For 
^tliough Anhgone is the accepted lover of Haemon and 

Meredith','3. ^ ir 
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yet il h the external of the caw rather ihan thi; 

power of his own personal passion^ which^ we may al&o note, 
IS not that of a modern lover, which he eiiipha^e& before 
Creon. As a more c^ntial tyfhe of pathos love is treaty by 
Euripides in the '* Phaedra,'* But here, loog it ratbe^Mhes 
itself fell IIS a criminal aberration of the blood, as d: passion 
of the wnw&i initiated by Aphrodite^ who is desirous of 
skiing Hippot^tus^ because he refuses to sacHlice to hefp 
In the same ws^y we have, no doubt, in the Medicean 
Aphrodite a plastic figure of love, whow lycquUite pose and 
lovely elaboration of bodily fonn is quite consummate^ but 
any profound expression of sotiMlfe such as roman Lie art 
demands is wholly absent On the other hand, the immor¬ 
tality of Felrarca, although he himself treated his sonnets in 
the light of recreation, and It was rather through hiJi tAlm 
pCK:ms and other wotlns that he appealed to posterity, is due 
to this very love of the fancy whichp under an Italian sky^ 
joined sisterly hands with religion in the medium of a some¬ 
what artificial outpouring of the heart. Dante*!! exaltation^ 
too, DrigSnated in his love for Beatrice;, which was trans* 
figured in his soul to the white fervour of religious ecstasy, 
while the courage and boldness of his genius created enet- 
gcLically a religious outlook on the world, in which he dared, 
an attempt impossible without such gifts^ to confelitute him¬ 
self the judge of mankind, and to apportion to individuals 
hell, purgatary, or paradise. In conirasi to an exaltation of 
this kind love is pl^d before us by Boccaccio in those ro* 
mances of bisp in which he brings before our eyes the momls 
and Life of his country, partly in all its impetuosity of pas- 
sion, partly, too, in the spirit of frivolity without any ethical 
aim whatever. In the songs of the Cermap Alinnesingers 
we find a tyj^ of love, seiisitivep Lender, without much 
generosity of imngination, sportive, melancholy, and mono- 
tonous. Among Spotiiards it is copious in imaginative 
expression! chivalrousp somewhat casuistical in its discovery 
and dufencc’ of rights and duties^ so far as they relate to 
private afikir^ of honour^ and in this respect ^o poss^es 
All the richest splendom" of enthusiasm. In contrast to this 
among Fieuchiticn of more rtiodem times love is more an 
affair of goUarLtry with a distinct bias toward vanity, an 
artificial state offtrerfing converted to the uses of poetry with 
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a kind of SDphisLry of the senst±s often mcirked witli Uic Uncst 
witt tiii3e expressing a kind of sensuous enjapnent 

which h de^'oid of passion, at another n passion that brings 
with it no enjoyraenti a sublimated condition of feeling and 
ser^^ility which feeds upon the itLaxlms of redeotion. But 
I mus^eTe bhaik o(f these general indEcations which our 
subject does not penni# tne now to carry further 

(i) More dcKely looked at the secular interest may be 
treated under two general divisions. We have on the One 
side secularit) as actually organizedii such as family life, the 
lie of cJtbenship and politics, law^ jusdoep morelityp and the 
rest^ and in opposition to this' independent and assured 
e^cptcnce love springs up in noble and impetuous spirits; 
this world-religion of hearts^ which at one time we find 
joining hondis with religion in every respect, while at another 
it supersedes if, forgets it^ and by constituting itself the 
single essential, or rather the unique and supreme condition 
of lifOg. IS not only prepared to renounce all elsep and to fly 
far refuge to a desert with the bclo^^cd, but proceeds in this 
extremity of its passion^ which we can only exclude fnijin 
the domain of beauty, to sacnhcooll the worth of humanity 
in a manner at once servile, degrading, and despicable. An 
example of this we have in Katchen voi^ Hcllbronn.'' On 
accoEiut of this cataclysm of life's essential interests the objects 
of lave cannot be realized without ea//iswm in the theatre 
of the worldn For despUe of love the general conditions of 
life make their demand and assert their claims and the dtis- 
poUsm of love's passion is unable to maintain itseiragainst 
them with impiiuity. 

(a) The first and most frequently exemplified type of 
collision we may draw attention to is that bet wee ei 
Eind other words, honour possesses just os love 

possesses in its own right this inhnilude of claim, and may 
accept a contentt which rnay confront love as a positive ob¬ 
stacle in Its path. The obligations of honour may require 
the sacrifice of love. From a certain point of vHcw it would 
be, for example* dishonourable for a man of high rank to 
wed one of the lower classes. The disrincriqn between class 
and class Is a ticccssoiy fact of natuia] condition os or- 

* Tht two ddw wemtd pipp™ to be ite scculidiy af the lochil orgnn^ 
hm aewi ** free Icvt 
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dlrurily pre^ntecL' And so long as our SMuIar lift has not 
been enuLocipatird ihrough the infinite notion of true fiefi- 
doin. whatever may be the cIms or profession from whtch 
^at hfe In the partieubrlndi^^daul and bjs free choice takes 
itsrisej to that ext^t it will always bo Nature, that the 
birth condition, which to a greater or less degree wiU^^ the 
one hand, detertnine the social position j andp on the olher, 
these distinctions of siaciis, as they thus originate, and quite 
independently of general grounds of honoufj in so fin as 
social pfKiEion is made an affair of honourp will maintain 
tbemsolves as of absolute and infinite stability. 

{0} Quite apart, howeverp fmm questions of honour we 
must add as a further example of oollision that the eternal 
and suSftaafiv^ powers tbeoiselves, the intc^sts of the State, 
love of country^ faiolly obligationSp and the rest, come into 
conflict with love and precJiide its realtzatioiL. Particularly 
in modem feprescnutbns, in which the objective conditions 
of life have l^n already elaborated in all their available 
atritigencyp this is a favourite type of collEsbn. Love is in 
such cases» ns itwif an important right of the personal soul, 
either set forth in opposition to other rights and duties, or 
d^pite of its own recognition of such it enters upon a conflict 
with them reliant upon itself and with die power of its private 
passion. The " Maid of Orleans* ts an example of a dmuia 
which rests upon a collision of this kind 

(y) And in the fMrd case wo may find in a general way 
that fxtfrna/ condition and its impediments oppose obstacles 
in the path of love. Such arc the ordinary course of events, 
the prose of ordinat)' eiistenoe, misfortunes, passioRp pre^ 
judicCj follies, the selfishness of others; occurrences of every 
conceivablu complexity and kind. Much will here presenc 
itself that h hateful, terrible, and mean, for \\ is mainly the 
evil, ruthless, and savage aspects of other forms of human 
passion which work contiaiy to the tender spiritual beauty 
of love. More portl^liirly in later times we frequently come 
across external collisions of this sort in dramas, narratives, 
and romancEi^ works whose main interest centres in a sym- 

* T\hh 1 ditnV h the nwaninif. Until the full muiah nf UUtly i* 
afipreh^ndcd the dtvkUmi af cma will have the nppeciniiicc of ciaLuital 

nccrsiiEy, 

* SchiilvfV JtuDA of th^ mms. 
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pathy fot the suffeting^ ctp^tatlonst and mined prospecb 
of unhappy' lovers and aflfccl or satisfy us by means of tJieir 
bad or happy ending^j or merely provide entertainment. 
"J'his type of conBicc^ hoivever, on the ground ibat it mefely 
(M^nd^ upon accidental maLters^ ^ ^ subordinate Qm, 

doubt love, from whatever of these points of view 
yon choose to regan^it, pos^sses a lofly qualityi in so far as 
it docs not merely remain an impulse afsex^aitmedon/but em¬ 
phasizes the bounty of a rt^Hy rich, beautifui, and noble soul, 
and is a livings activ^ courageotis^ and disinterested bond of 
union betwi^n one person and another. But romantic love 
is also not without its /trnimfim. That which disappears 
from its cjonient is the essentudly realized It 

is merely the J>crS(^a/ feeling of one paTticular individaul, 
which does not attest itself as fuEfilled wtth [merest of eternal 
import and the actual content of oi^anic human life, as made 
up of family, political aims^ Duc^s own country^ obligations 
of profession, siaius, fteedomr and rcligiorij but merely with 
the j>ersoiml considemtton which k jntent upon receiving 
again such prtvaio feeling as reflected back from some one 
elsc^ Such a content of what is Itself still but a fonual mode 
of spiritual life does not correspond in full truth to the 
totality, which the essentially complete personality^ tiught 
to be. In the family, marriage, duty^ nnd the State the per¬ 
sonal feeling simply as such and the unity which issues from 
it with some paiticular person and no other is not the mdn 
pjint of interest. In the love of romance^ however^ all centres 
m the fact that this man or woman loves that woman or 
n-ian and m ^jw €ke. Yet it h precisely this fact that it is 
only this or that person^ whic h is solely based upon personal 
idiosyncracy, In other words, the contingency of caprice- 
* 

^ I>fe an umf fitr iirA s^j^ndt T]ic imivmaJ aotioa 

ns. orilMtty mAdc Attu4il in Ufe. 

* AVfl m diA AvnArwtfj /mditt'dvufri^ The u^hole of thU audb'sii 

appcnntd mefi tiUhef sin^ ptufi^icarul coaddiimtieii ef roiajuitlc 

niUkchment, bcparAllng bve tram FiAlily ef ftKOclAlioii reUtiem in 
flciEuI life. Iti 14 tiir u it ii Irtie ii ii purely xhiErget trulh^ nmH muii be 
xurh. in actHitl life it » no noce Uue thaE et-en In the 
eiu< minforluive the blowm ihan il it Iruc Ibat iht Icwe 

of ihc mdividirn] GODcentittlei Jlsdl solely eo the mat 
betveen two pmms. tl k bosuMl up whh the i^lea of family a.tul con- 
unitiitica of the zuce, xud to EBdiiecily wiEh the 
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J'hcre is iio lorn who does not think his bclox^p jm> tnftidcn 
who does not fancy her loverp as the fairest and most Eopreme, 
to the exclusion of all olJierSj although they may appear 
ordinary mortals in the eyes of other folk. But in just 
this fact that all the world or, let us sayj a large nuinber^eL 
thus exclusively^ and will not] make on exception in Jjavour 
of the unique Aphrodite herself, bfft rather possess an 
Aphrodite of their own, and very easily somewhat more than 
Aphrodite, we can only Virty obviously conclude that them 
are many who pass for the same fairy Princess, os no doubt 
every one knows well enough^ tiiat there are a whole beiry 
of pretty or good and excellent girls m the world, all of 
whonif or let us hope the nLajority, will secure thdr own 
lovers, adorers, and husliands, to whom they daubtlc&s ap¬ 
pear as gifted in like manner with all the beauty and virtue 
of Christendom. To bestow in every case our prefcrcaoe on 
OnCfl and only one, k obviously a wholly private atfmr of tba 
heait and of the separate individuality of each personj and 
the incommensurable obstinacy iti discovering as though by 
a law of mjcessity one's life and supremest sense of such in 
just that one [ndividual is pioof that it k a caprice no less 
infinite in its Bifijiificance than it ta mevitablc. We have 
without question in this attitude the loftier freedom of the 
pereonoJ life and its absolute power of choice recognized^ 
the powTT to be, not merely as m find in the Phaediu^^ of 
Euripides, under the cotistrdnt of a pathos, a divinity; but 
in regard to the abso-lutdy individual volinon, from which 
such a liberty proceeds, such a choice appears at the same 
time to be a mere idiosynemsy, an inflexibility of that which 
is wholly self exclusive. 

For this reason the collistons of love, more particulftrly 
when it is set in hostile opposition to substantive interestSp 
retain an aspect of con ti agency and lack of authoriration, 
becau^ it is the personal life as such which confronts in 
opposition with a demand not indepetidcntly justifiable that 
which for its own essential sake has a claim to recognition. 
The personaHties in the lofty tragedy of the ancients such 
as A^emnon^ Clytemnestra, Orestes* CEdipiis* Antigone^ 
and Creon have, it is true, among other things a personal 
object^ but the substantive thing, the pathos, which as the 
contem of their action is the compeUlr^ force behind them, 
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k of absolute aulhortLy, and for ihk vttf risucn, ako 
itself essentially or imiversal interest The destiny which 
a^ects them on account of their action does not therefore 
move us on the itound that it is a fate of misfortune^ tjiit 
bc^'juse It is a misfortune which affects or redounds to their 
hdnouf. tn other words the pathos which will not rest 
until it is satisfied, an cssential.ly necessary content. 

When the guilt ol Clytem nest rat In this concrete case of it, 
receives no punishment^ when the insult which Antigone 
receive^ as sifter ' is not removedp in both cases we have a 
substantial wrong. 1'he^ sulferings of love, however^ these 
shattered hope% this being in Jove generally* these infinite 
pains experienced by lovers, this measureless happiness and 
bliss which such imagino, are no such essenliaL interest but 
rather something that merdyaflecls themselves. AH men, 
it is true, should be sensdve to love and may claiin satis¬ 
faction in this respeOLp But when a man Jails to secure that 
object ia some particular place, in precisely this or that 
association* under just these dremustancea and in respect lo 
one unique maiden we can admit no absolute wrong. Them 
is nothing esseniially inevitable in the fact that a man should 
capriciousLy select any particular young womajij and that we 
should interest ourselves consequently for that which is in 
the highest degree acddentaH a caprice of his own conscious 
liffij which carries with it no impersotml expansion or uni¬ 
versal significance. We have here the source of that Eendency 
to cool which we cannot help feeling in the topresetTLtation 
of the passion of romantic love however that passion may 
be emphasized. 

FlD^titv 

The thirc^ type of souMife which b of importance cd the 
romaniic consciousness on the field of its activity in the 
world Is By fidelity in the sense we are now using 
it we do not mean either the pcrnianent adherence to the 
avowal of once given, nor yet the stability of friendship 
in the beautiful image of the same such as we have left us 
by the undents in that of Achilles and Pairodus* or with 
yet more intimacy, that of Orestes and Pylades. Youth is 
pre-eminently both the soil and the occasion from which 

^ M ef htt viotated t>mther Polynekcf. 
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friendship of this Utter type on^nates. Evt^ry man has to 
constnict his path of life tndopendentlyj to work out and 
stisUiiii a pven ni5>de of realmit ion. The time of yumh, when 
individuals rfill live in an undefined atmosphere of eKtemal 
relations which they share, is the one in which they associate 
closely, and are hound together so nearly in p-iw tyide of 
thought^ volition, and activity, that everything that any one 
of ^em undermkes becomes at the same time the under¬ 
taking of another, W'htn men attain maturity this is no 
longer the case- The circumstandBil life of the grown man 
pursues its independent course and wilt not admit of so 
close an affiliation wslh that of another that we can affinn of 
It that one cannot accomplish it without the other- Mtu 
make acquaintances and then separate; their interests and 
bt^iuess areat one lime dispined, at another they coalesce; 
friendship, intimacy of mutual opinions^ of principle^ and 
the general trend of thdt life may rtmiain; hut this is not 
the friendship of youth^ in which no mdividual unit cither 
mak^ a decision or carries it into cifecl withoul inevitably 
making it a mauer in which another is concerned. It is an 
essential principle at the very root of our life Uiat in general 
every' man must look after himself^ nmst, in other wordSi 
prov^ by himself his capacity to confront the reality which 
affects him- ^ 

(a) Fidelity ui friendship and love, then^ subsists solely 
l^ween equals^ The hdelity which we hove now to corih 
sider is relative to a superior, one more highly ptacedi a 
A hdclity of this type is to be found even among 
the ancients in that of servants to the family, the house of 
their lord The most beautiful ejmnapic of such a relation 
is supplied us by the swiac-herd of Odj-sseuSi who sweals 
by night and through tempest in order that he may look 
after his swine; who is full of an3Eiely on his master's 
account, to whom he hnaJly gives loyal assist Alice against 
the suitors. Shakespeare offers us a picture of fidelity no less 
moving, though it is here shown entirely on the side uf the 
feelings, in his “ Ring Lear,“' asks Kent, “ Dost thou 
know me, fellow?'* And Kent replies: ** No, sir; but you 
have that in your countenance which I would fain call 
mosien” This borders as close as possible on that which 
’ Ac[ 1, ftc. 4 . 
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wc would make clear as rojaatslk fidetiiy. Fidelity at this 
stage is not the lo)Tilty of slaves and churls, however true 
and pathetic such unqiiesttorLably may be, which is none 
the less devoid of the free independence of individuality 
and its unrestricted aims and actions, and is consequently 
of ^bordinate rank. ^Vhar we, in shoiti have before us is 
the Ticgfrscrrice ofpchivalry^ in which each vassal presents 
intact his own free seir-dcpendence as an essential element 
in the attitude of subordination to one of higher rank, 
whether lord, king* or emperor. This type of fidelity, how- 
evary is a pnndpla of supreme Importance in chivalry for 
the reason that it forms the fundamental bond of union in 
a common society and its social co-ordination at least in the 
original form of its appeantnee 

(^) The object which thus receives a fuller content and 
is made apparent in this new type of association between 
individuals is not, however, by any means patriotism regard¬ 
ing that os an objective and universal interest, but a bond 
merely with one ^rson, the lord, and for this reason con- 
ditioned by private honour, personal advantage and opinion« 
In its fullest brilliancy we find fidelity of this kind in a 
Euirouoding world that is unregulated and uncouth^ beyond 
the control of right and Law. VSlthin a lawless reality of 
this kind the most powerful and commanding spirits stand 
out as fixed points of attiactiont as lenders and nobles^ and 
the rest rally round them of their own free will Such a 
cx)nditton is later on elaborated into a legalized co-ordina' 
tion of fealty, in which ever>' vassal has his own claim to 
rights and privilege. The fundamental principle, howei-er, 
upon which the entire systein reposes is in its primary origins 
free choice, no less in relation to the dependent vassal than 
to the conditions under which he remains faithful to Eus 
vassalage. For this reason the f delity of ch i^alry ts quite pre¬ 
pared to maintain property, right, and personal independence 
and honour^ and is on this account not siimply recognized 
as an which may be enforced to the entire dis¬ 

regard of the private indinations of the vassal however they 
may arise* Quite the contrary'. Every- subordinate unit only 
continues there and helps to establish the ^eneml social 
order so long as the same falls In with his owm wishes^ inch na¬ 
tions;, and opinionsH 
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(f) On this Evccount fiddUty ^ind cbcdknce lo the fc^udal 
lord can very readily clash wiih pii^^itc feelings, an escasper- 
aied sense of honourr senstltvcness to uisnUi kve, and 
tnany otheir cliance iocidenu of the persciiml or external life. 
It 13 consequently of ji highly precarious cliaracten A 
knighr, for examp]^ is byal to his lard^ but a friend his 
happens to quarrel with him. He ha^ noi7 to choose be^ 
I'rtfeen the two objects of his fidelityt and, chief of al4 he 
has to consider himself, the claims: of his personal honour 
and advantagep The most beautiful example of such a con¬ 
flict we have in the ‘“Cid/' He remains as true to himsdf as 
he 13 to his king. If the king acts wisely he a&sists him with 
his arm^s strength j if his feudal lord acts wrongly or the Cid 
feels touched on the point of honour this powerful support 
Is withdrawn. The paladins of Charles the Great exhibit 
much the same attitude. It is a tie of chieftainship and 
ob^ience not unlike that which we have already observed 
between Zeus and the other gods. The stiperior lord com¬ 
mands, blusters^ and scolds, but the Sndependetji and power¬ 
ful individualities resist him precisely when and as they 
please. We hnd the most consistent and chanusng picltue 
of the conditional and easy terms under which this bond is 
mainuined in the Heinecke Fuchs," Just as the magnates 
in this kingdom are most really true to their own aims Eind in¬ 
dependence, we find that the Gcmian barons and knights in 
the Middle Ages were not at liome when called upon to act 
for the sake of the general weal and their emperor; and it 
really looks as thungh our chief praise of the Middle Agies 
must consist in this that no man is in such a period justified 
in his own eyes or a man of honour* except in so lor as he 
nms after his own inclinations, in other words, does pre¬ 
cisely that which he is not suffered to do in a State which is 
organized on a jaElonal basis. 

In all these three stages of honour, love, and fidelityi we 
shall find the soil on which the self-subsistency of person¬ 
ality, the soul, is supposed, an independenco which, how¬ 
ever, cons^ntly unfolds in a wider and more aflluent con¬ 
tent, rcuudnlng tn the same self-reconciled Here stretches 
before us in romantic art the fiitrest strip of country which 
we con find anywhere outside the enclosure of religion In 
its strict sense. Its objects arc concerned with that which 
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is sitHply humuiii a rebtion wUb which wc can at least from 
one aspect of namely, tlmt of personal freedom, absolulely 
sympathbci and we do not find herCf as we do now and 
again in the religions fields both a materkl and modes of 
ropieseniation which closli with ocr modem nolions. _Biii 
at same time we must add that onr pre^nt subject- 
matter may vety^ frfi|uently be brought into direct rebtion 
to religion so that mUglous iptercstis are interwoven with 
those of the world of cliivalry; as^ for cjuunple, was the 
in the adventures of the knights of the round (abb in their 
quest of the Holy Grail. In thb interfusion wo fmd not 
only much that is mystical and fAntastical, hut also much 
that b aiiegofical added to the poetry of chivalry. And 
conversely this secular sphere of the interests of lovoi honour, 
and fidelity may also be totall); unconnected with the 
deepening of their content with religious aims and opinion^ 
and only bring to view the earliest movement of souUhfe in 
the secular aspect of its spiritual intensity. That which, 
however^ drops away from the present levels is the replcUon 
of this inner life with the concrete content of human condi¬ 
tions, chameterSp passions, and realiased emsience geneialijv 
In contrast to this variety the essentially Infinite soul atiU 
remains abstract and formal, and has therefore in front of it 
the task, to accept a# part of its own this further inalcrial 
with what it held befor^ and to exhibit the same in the 
forms congenial to artistic composition. 


CHAPTER HI 

the formal self-subsistency of indi¬ 
vidual particularities 

T F we a glance back on the tcmtary we ban: pu F if f ? 

through we see in the instance that the obiW of 
our invcfittgaMon was the lifeof the soul' in its most absolute 
capawty, in oth^ words, conscionatjesa in its ntediAlion 
with G^, the umsy^l process of the self-reeondling spirit. 
J he abstmction of ihis poim of new oDnsbled in tkis that 
the souJ by an effort of abnegation withdrew itself from all 
that purely natural and hunmn—even when the 

had ethical futures, and for this reason possessed a 
claim upon us-^mo its own distinctive doiaain in order to 
ali^y Its yeamirg for the pure heaven of spirit. Setendiy, 
e ^nd ourselves able, it is true, to bring into view the 
hurato coiJS^usne^ without this factor of afctract namtion 
which was iRcluded m that mediation, in other words, 
[Mitivtly in lu independent and as related to others,* but 
the conteRt ol ihu secular iurinitude as such was none the 
less only the t^rsonal sclf-subsistency of honour, the in- 
tensivcncss of love and the vassalage of fidelity, a content 
which, no d^bl, may appear before us in many relations, 
m a many-folded vanety and many gadatlons ofWngand 
passion, sabjea to the most extensive changes of exS 

fniWurf' that only propounds just this personal 

md^ndenw and jtiwardncss within such examples. 'ITie 
aspwt. then, which we have now left us to exaikine ig the 
mode and manner in which that further material of human 

*•'«. ti« -teoiui* 
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both Dd the side of its inward and its (Txtemal 
lifet that is to say. Nature and its apprehension and signifi¬ 
cance for souMifet is able to enter into tlio rtnnantic type of 
art. We have here to deal with the ft*OTld of particular 
objects^ determinate esdstence generally, r^arded in its un- 
feiterexi independence, and w'hich, in so far as it does not 
app«^r transparent to Tcligion and spiritiMl synthesis^ bring¬ 
ing ii into unity with ihc Absolute, a^its itSpelf on its 
own foothold and declares its sclf-siibsistence in its own 
kingdom. 

In this third province of the romantic type of art fxmse- 
quuntly the purely religious materkl and (Rivalry with those 
lofty views and aims that we found it brings to birth from 
its spiritual womb/ but which were not directly concordant 
with anything vbtble in the reaHcy of the existing world, 
have iranish^ The new object of satisfaction h a thirst 
for this actual presence itself, a delight in the facts of exist¬ 
ence, a contentment of the soul with the dn^elling that con¬ 
fronts it, with the dnitude of our humanit)', and what is 
fiditijj parttcular, and the true counterfeit of such generally. 
Man is intent to recreate for his own w^orld the world as he 
actually finds iq although such may imply a sacrifice of 
the Beauty and idealit)- of the content and manifestation 
will reflect it as It stands ^before him endowed with life in 
hb artf will have that present life be Tote his eyes as the 
work of hb own mind The reUgion of Christianity as we 
have already seen has not sprung up from the soil of the 
imaginutian as was the case with the divinities of the East 
and Gniece, whethp we consider them relatively to form or 
content. It b the imagination which hishions the vital sig¬ 
nificance out of its owTj resources in order to promote the 
unity betweefl the reality of soul life with the perfected em- 
bodtment of the In classicai art this complete coal¬ 

escence is actually attained In the Christian religion, on 
the other hand, the secular aspect In its exclusive character 
b from the first accepted for just that which it really is as 
an essential factor of the Ideal; and the soul of man finds 
sdtbfaction in the ordinary and contingent jinaence of the 
external world without the necessary inteiposilion of beauty* 
But man b nevertheless in the first inslancc recondloi Vo 
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God only by inipli^tioD, and ^ a possible result. All iren 
arc coHm to tbe blessed conditloni but few an: cho^n; and 
the soul for witich both the kingdom of beaven aiid that of 
this world slill reiiDiun as a “ beyond “ h constrained to re¬ 
nounce both that which is spiritual in the external world and 
its own presence therein- The point of departure is from a 
distance infinitely remote from thatf world; and iS make 
this reality^ which in the first instance is simply surrenderedi 
a positive constituent of whidi is man's own, in o^er 
words to bring about this rediscovery of himself and his 
volition in his own piresent life, frpm which all ta.fces its me, 
this it is which supplies us first with a terminating point in 
the elaboration of romantic art, and is the final outlook to 
wh^ the spbitual penetration of man is carried and on 
which It is concentraied. 

In BO far as the form of this new content is concerned we 
have already observed that romandc art from its first initia¬ 
tion was Infected with the contradiction that the essentially 
infinite mode of the seir-conscious life is, in its indcpcuidenceT 
incapable of being united with the external mater^b and lA 
bound to remain in such separation. This independent 
opposition of both aspects and the withdrawal of the iii- 
waidness of spirit into its own domain is that which ccuisti^ 
tutes the content of romance. These two aspects aro con¬ 
tinually separated anew by self-rehabilitation,^ untU at length 
they fall entirely apart,, and thereby demonstmte that we 
must search for some JaM than Jrf to secure thdr 
absolute union. And by this fallLng apart we find that thesG 
aspects in their relation to art are formal ■ in other words 
they ^ to appear as a totaJiiy in that complute type of 
unity which was secured to them by the Classic Ideal. 
Classical art is placed in a region of stable figures, that 
h in the midst of a mytholo^ and its irresoluble types 
perfected by art. The resolution of the classical form h 
cons^uuntJy brought ateut—as we found in discussing its 
transition to the romantic form—^leaxing out of our present 
consideration the generally mDre restricted territory of the 
comk and satyric modes—by on over-elaboratioti in the 

^ SitA JM Thai by conthupilly aUliipEyipr titiw 
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dinection of all that pli^SL^es the senses or an iimiiaiion which 
lose^ itself in the deadly fto&t qf a pedantic learning, dll it 
at length entirely d^eneiates into a negligent and inferior 
technique. The objects of art remain, howcTer, the same 
throughout the process, and merely play truant to the ciirLjcr 
intelligent mode qf production with a presentation that is 
mcreasihgly more s^ntless and a purely traditional and 
mechanical technique; The progress and conclusion of 
romantic art on the contm^' is the resolution of the itia- 
terial of art wEitiin iis own boundaries ^ altogether, a material 
which falls apart inio its elements, an increase of freedom 
in the several parts, along with which process and in con¬ 
trast tp the previous case, the individual craftsmanship and 
artisde mode of presentment is enhanced; and in propor¬ 
tion as the snbstantivti content tends to break up to that 
ejttent attains a fuller perfection. 

We may now attempt a more specific subdivision of this 
the final «^pter of this part of our subject in the following 
terms. 

In the first place we have before us of 

MffnTHf/fr, which is, however, a p^tcukr one, that is, a de¬ 
finite individual self-absorbed in its world, its specific 
qualities and 

In oppositioi) to this formal particularity of character 
we have the eittemal confonnatign of situations, events, and 
acrions. For the reason, moreover, that the inward spiritu- 
aJity of romance stands generally m an indilerent rclttion 
to that which is oitemal the actual phenomenon * appears 
in the pr^nt case indcpendenily free, that is as neither 
permeated by the spiritual content of human aims and 
aciionB nor clothed in modes adequate to retain them. By 
reason of unrelated and loose mode of manifestation it 
therefore enforces the contingency of natural processes,* 
circumstances, the sequence of events, and manner of its 
realization as 

In the iAirJ place, and finally, the severation of the two 
factors asserts itself, the complete identity of which supplies 

' / h't iWh/zv 
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iLS With the fc:il ncJtion of iiit. This ia consequenUy the 
dlsunemberment and dissolution of art itS4.df. On the one 
hand we find that &it posses to a representation of wholly 
commonplace reality, to the Tefleclion of ohjeels predsely 
as thej^ appear in their contingent isoktion and its equally 
singular characteristics, its interest is now wholly absorbed 
m reprqcludfig this objective eaistencHiy tueacis of tffe lech- 
nical ability of the artist. On the other hand we have^ in 
what is a mode of conception and represeutarion enri^ly 
dependent oo the acddeutal idiosyncracy of the ar±i^ him¬ 
self, that is In humour^ a complete reversal of the pictorial 
fllyld above mentioned. For in AirJWtfwr we meet with the 
perversion and overthrow of all that Ls objectively solid lit 
reality; it works through the wit and pky of wholly peisoiial 
points of viewj. and if carried to an extreme amount to the 
triumph of the creative power of the artist's soul over every 
uontqnL and every form. 


I. Th a SEtF^SUlSlSTJEJf tv Olt In DEPENDENCE OF ISDmOUAL 
CHARACtER 

The fundamental determinant of our present subject- 
matter is once agab that infinttude implied in the very 
nature of the hunmn consciousness which was our point of 
departure in the romandc type of art. The new accretions 
we have now, however^ to add to our conception of ibis 
mode of seirsubristent iuhnitj" consist partly in ihe p^r- 
f/ai^arfiy of content, which constitutes the world of the 
individual mindj as to a further a.spect of it in the immediaie 
coaluscence of the ^o with thb its j^iculariiy, its wishes 
and objects, and thirdlyi in the living individuality, in which 
the substantive character is self-determined. We are noq 
therefore; entitlud to undcrsUind under the egression '"char¬ 
acter" as now employed that which the Iiahans represent^ 
Ml their maska. The Italian masks are also no doubt definite 
characters, but this definitton is only presented by them in 
itsabstjacdof] and generality^ without a personal indiriduzlity. 
Thu citataciurx, on the other hand, of the type under dis^ 
cusrion arc each of iheni a character unique in iisdf, an 
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bdependcnt whole, an iodmdua] per^n/ If we have, thtTe^ 
fere, Ktrfe to t^fer Lo the formalbm and aUslmction 

qf character^ such an expression is entirely relative to the 
fact that the fundamental content, the world of such n char¬ 
acter appears,^ on the one hand, os restricted and to that 
extent attract, on the othcr^ as qualified by accidental 
caused What the iadividua] i$ is not cinied or ^ustnined 
by virtue of what is substantive or essenlmlly sdraceredited ^ 
in its content^ but through tiie naked personality asserted 
by the characterp which consequently ncfpDses fbrWly on its 
own individual self-subsistcncy mthcr than on its content 
and its independently secured paihos- 

Within the limits oC this forma lisoi we may now observe 
/f^ya main Hues of distinedon. 

On the one hand we hare the sUbtUiy of character In the 
energy of its cx<OT//rw power, which restricts its line of 
action to spedhe aims, and entrusts the concentrated force 
of individuality thus restricted to the reaJImtIon of such 
objects. On the other hand we hare character under the 
aspect of a totally that is p^ri^na/j which, however, persists 
not wholly oidculatcd throughout the content of that inward 
life and tn the unsounded * depths of the soul, and is un¬ 
able IQ unravel itself whollyj or express itself with absolute 
clarity, 

(ii) iMiat we have therefore before us, m the first inslancei 
is the partlcubr charaetuf which wills to be that its im- 
medbitc presence pfO[K>ses Just as animals differ from each 
other and discover themselves as independent creatures in 
thb diiTerence, so, too, here vre have different chameters 
whose range and i^osyncracy remains subject to the dement 
of contingency/ and is not to be accumtcly determined by 
the mere nation. 

(«) An individuality of this kind built up entirely on itself 
consef|uently has nu zcady thought-out opinions and objects, 
which it has associated with any universal principle of pathos; 

^ Em SukJeiL 
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all that it does, and accomplishes it creates right 

awajr frith no further tcflection out of its own specific nature ; 
which b jusi what h happeni to bct and has nn wish to be 
rooted in anything more exalted, to be resolved in that and 
to find ita justification in sDcnelhing substantive. Rather it 
reposes unyielding and unniallcablu on luelft and In this 
stability either goes on Its way or so« to ground fi self- 
subsistency of charanter of this kind b only able to appear, 
whena the secular or natural ntann' in other words, hu¬ 
manity in its partitukrity hcks secured its fuUest claim. 
Fre^minenily the characlefs of Sbakesp£-4xre are of this type. 
Jt is just this iron * steadfastness and exclusiveness which 
constitutes the aspect of them which most excites our 
wonder^ We havo no w'Ord here of religion for rdigion's 
sakCt or action as the embodiinent of human reconcilia- 
tion^ in the unqualified religious sense^ or of morality 
pure and simple. On the contrary we are presented with 
individuals, conceived as dependent solely on themselves, 
possesj;^ with aims that are their own exclusively^ cscIuk- 
ively dednciblc from their individuality, and which they 
carry through as best satisfies them with the unmitigated 
consequences of po^on, and with no incidental reflection 
on the principles involved. In parlicnbr the tragedies, 
such as ^'Macbeth,'* “Othello,^' '"Richard 11 and others 
contain one character of thisttype for their main interest 
surrounded by others less pre-eminent for such elemental 
energy^ Macbeth is forced by his characteri for example, 
into the fetters of his ambitious passion. At first he 
hesitates, then he stietdies his hand to seine the crown; he 
commits a murder tn order to secure it, and in order to 
maintain it storms on through the tale of horror. This re¬ 
gardless tenacity, this identity of the man with bitosulf, and 
the object which his own personality brings to birth is the 
source to him of an abiding interc^t^ Nothing makes him 
budge, neither the respect for the sacredness of kingshipi 
nor the madness of hk wife, nor the rout of hb vassals^ nor 
destrtJrCtion as it rushes upon hiin, neither divine nor human 
claims—he withdraws from them all into himself and per- 

■ 1 pfia-mnE tliw is the meajnLbg of the cj^picuioa sftw 
and W'of /«rf 
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aists. Lady Macbeth is a clmmcter of the same mould, and 
ii is merely the chatter of our latter-day tasteless cnddsoi 
which can find in her the least flavour of At her 

very fir^t entrance, on reading Macbeth's letter Teporting his 
meeting with the witches and their proj^ecy in the words; ^ 
Haj^ to theei thane of Cawdor 1 Had to thee king that 
Ehall bel^^ she eKclaims, ^' Ckunis thou art and Cawdor; 
and shall be what thou art ptomtsed. Yet do 1 fear thy 
nature; it is too full o" the milk of human kindness^ to catch 
the nearest w'ay.” She shows no afTcctioiiate trait, no joy 
over the happiness of her husband, no mcml emotionp no 
sympathy^ no pity of a noble soul; she simply fears lest 
the character of her husband will stand in the path of his 
ambition. She regards him simply as a tDeans. IVith her 
there is no recoil, no unoertaintyp no consideiadonp no 
treating, as we find is at first the ctse with hlacbeth, no 
repentance* but the pure abstraction and rigour of char“ 
acterj. which perpetrates that which foils in with it* until it 
finally breaks. This colkpsc which cornea in a tempest on 
^facbeth from the outiside as he eitecutes his object, be¬ 
comes madness of the mind in Lady Macbeth. Of the same 
type Is Richard HE* Othello, the old Margaret and many 
another also. We have its opposite in the wretched co¬ 
herence ^ of modem chaTacters, such as those of Kotzebue, 
which are Outwardly noble in the highest degree, great and 
eJtcellent, yet in theii soul-force are all ruffs and tatters. 
Later wirilcrs have done no l>etter in other rdadons, d^iite 
their supreme contempt for Kotzebue. Heiurichvon Kkishis 
an example with his Katchen and Prince von Homburg, ^ 
choractets in which, in contrast to the alert condition of real 
causal effect, magnctlsrnj somnambulism, and sleep-walking 
are depicts as that which is of highest and most effective 
moment. This Ihrince von Hombuig is a most pitiable 
uxhtbitton of a general; he is distracti^ when he mates Ms 
military depositions, writes out his orders in a way none 
can decipher them, is engaged in the night previous to the 
battle With morbid forebodings, and acts on liie day of 
battle Like a fool. And despite such duality, raggedness, and 

■ Act 1 , i& 5, 

^ Doe of Hcgel'i own wimgc. 

^ An unknown Work to 1UC. 
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lack of harmony in ihftir chamcteis these wriLt;rs imagine 
that ihey tread in the footsteps of Stiakespmfe. Wide indeed 
is the distance which separates them, for the characters of 
Shakespeare are essentially consequent in what they do; 
they reinain statinch to their master pa^^iqn; in what they 
are and in what oonftotita them, nothing thefh veer 

round but what is in strict accord with their rigidly deter¬ 
minate character. 

The diorc particular^ ihent the character is, which 
relies purely on Itself, and consequently readily approaches 
CfU, to that extent It is forced in the concrete world of 
reality to maintain itself, not merely against the obstacles 
which lie in its path and prevent the realisation of ILFc's 
aims, but so much more by this very realization such is 
driven headlong to itsdownfaU. In other words^ on account 
of the fact tliat it achieves its object, the fate that ha5 its 
origin in the spedfic nature of its character itself, deata 
it a blow in a mode of destruction it has itself prepared. 
The development of this fataJity is, however, not meicly a 
development from the of the particular personality, 

but quite as much a growth of the souV a development of 
the rAomc/cfr itself in its headlong movement, its running 
wild, its shattenng in pieces or exhaustion. Among the 
Greeks^ for whom pathos, the substantive content of action, 
rather than the personal cEiaracter^ Is the important feattireT 
a destiny afects the character that is thus sharply dermed 
to ft less degree for this reason^ that it is not further evolved 
within the sphere ol its activides, but remains at their con¬ 
clusion Tvhat it was at the start. In the compass of our 
present subject-matteTt however, by the carrying through of 
the action itself^ the inner life of the personality^ is evolved 
quite as much as the progress of the action; the advance is 
not simply on the outside. The action of Macbeth appears 
at the same time a descent of the soul into savagery, accom¬ 
panied by a result which, when all inesolutiun is thrown to 
the wind^ and the dice is cast^ leaves nothing further able 
to reslrairt it. His wife is from ihe very first decided: 
development is shown here merely as the anxiety of the 
soul, which is carried to the point of physical and spiritual 
luinj the madness, in short, which strikes her down. And 

^ Ein instTfs 
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this is the kind of process which we can fallow m the 
nujority of Shakespeare’s characteis, whether inaportant or 
unimportant. The charnctcrs of ancient drama as^l them* 
selves, no doubt, also on fixed lines, and we find them even 
faw to face with opposed forces, lelicf from which is no 
longrt possible except through the advent of a dtui ex 
ntiKhiaa. Yet this stability, as in the case of Philoclet^ is 
united to a content, and, on the whole, penetrated with a 
pathos which may be vindicated on ethical grounds. 

(y) In tlic iphere of prescntaticm we arts now coosiaienngj 
owing to the contingent nature of all that the charnelw 
which belong to it seiic upon as their aim and the tndfr 
pendence of their individimlily, no rteonnha^n ii 

^sibk. The envitonmeol of all that they are, s^d wlwl 
opposes their progress, is in part without defin^ hnes, but 
also in part we see that there is neither a W hence nor a 
"Whither” unriddled for themsels'eiiv Here we have once 
more priisanled to us that Fate which is the most ^Mtwt 
form of Necessity. The only reconciliation of the individual 
issues from the infinite mode of his soul-liCe, his own stead* 
fastness, in which he stands supreme ovct his pa^ion and 
his destiny. “Thus it came to pas^’*' whatever falls mhis 
way, whether it be due to a controlling destiny, necessity or 
aeddent, there is his “Wherefore"; he accept it at once 
without further reflection. It is ract,and man adjusts h^sclf 
thereto, and tries to make himsifir as stone towaid its 

^'’SlTn absolute contrast to the above, however, th^ m a 
further or second mode in which the formal aspect of cha^ 
acter may find its seat within the innermost Qt 
in which Ihu indiyidual may remain fixed without being 
able to eltcnd ita range or execute its effects. 

(n) Such are those spiritual natures of intrinsic substance, 
who. while self-absorbed in a complex whole,^ only able 
in the aimpllcity of their compactneffl * to perf^t I«« 
found activity within the shrine of the soul without further 
development or explication in the world around them. 
The formalism which w« Iwe hitherto been examining was 

» One en rifminiW of the Mohaaimolftn faialikm. It is AlWi- 

^ llut il ii tHshdy «lf- 

tbfll aofl thtothing mwe- 
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relatiirT to the ddinec! character of the content^ the endrc 
^f'OOftcenUatton * of ihe individual t^pon one objifCt^ which 
it niahes to appear in all Its unrcljev'cd severity, a concen¬ 
tration which expressed itself, was carried out, and in which, 
juat as ctrcui^nccs fell oat, either collapsed or hdd on to 
the end. This Ihrther mode of formalism is cmphasWed in 
^ undisclosed an J formless character* 

and by Its defect of expression and expository power, A 
soul of this l 3 rpe is like some precious jewel, which is only 
Visible at certain points, a manifestation whkh b that of a 
bghtnmg flash, 

(ii^) And the reason that such stale of self^seclusiDn 
should still be of worth and interest to us is due to the 
fact that it presupposes a s^ret wealth of the soul, which, 
however, only permits Its infinite depth and fulness^ anil 
pre^sdy* by means of this silence, to show itself in a few 
and so to speak h^f-muted ways of expression. Such simple 
natures^ unconscious of what they possess, and without 
speech, may exercise an extraordinary fascimition. But that 
this may b* so their sile^c must be like the unmlRed 
stillness of the sea upon its surface* over its unsounded 
depths, not the silence of all that is shallow, hollow, and 
stupsd. Ji IS quite possible somfitim^ for the dullest fellow 
to succeed by means of an external demeanour that manages 
Very little to expose itself* and merely presents now and 
again s^omethjng that is but half iniciygjble, lo awake in 
others the opinion that it is the veil of a profound wisdom 
and spiritual depth* so that people wonder what in the 
world hes hidden in such a heart and souk where we find 
in the end them b Just nothing. The infinite content and 
profundity of souls of the genuine type b made clear to 
us—and EO declare it makes the greatest demand 6n the in¬ 
tuitive powers and executive ability of the artist —by means 
of iMlated, unrelated, naive^ and involontaiy expressions of 
souMife, which quite unintentlonafly make it plain to all 
who can grasp their ^gnificance that such a soul has seized 
upon the substantia! import of all rhat confronts it with the 
nctiest quality of spiritual iusight, that its reflective capacity, 
hOHev'er* is not^ carried further by positive expansion into 
the general environmeni of particular interests, motivus, and 

T[ih 5 fefepteux of tlu wIjdIc hting lo one abjeCL 
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aims^ but rather preserves its original purity that the 
fact \i lefiiflcs 10 have its powers dissipated by the common' 
place eKcitements of the heart and the serious quests and 
i7iode!i of sympathy which are thtis inevitable, may remain 
unknown to the world. 

(y) ^ tfme must, Jjowever, arrive for a soul of this type in 
which it becomes uniquely affected at one definite point of 
att^hment in that inward world; It concentrates the whole 
of its unthrided powers in one supreme form of emotion 
that dominates its Iife^urtcnl; it adheres to this with a force 
that refuses to be diverted* and secures happiness theireini 
or to ground from lack of support. To reiain a hold 
on life a man requires a cojistanUy expanding breadth of 
ethical sustenance, which alone supplies an objective sti' 
Ijilfiy. To this type of clmractcr belong some of the most 
rascinating figures in rpTnantic art, whose full perfection of 
beauty we shall find among the creatjous of Sbakespnare. 
As an illustmtion we may take the Juliet in his Romeo 
and Juliet."* ft is possible at this moment to see a reproduc¬ 
tion of this play in this cityJ It is well worth going to. The 
picture we have given us thereof this character is a moving, 
lifelike, passionate^ talented, highlj- finished and noble onCi 
But for ^1 that it is possible to entertain a somewhat differ¬ 
ent conception of the part. In other words, wc may figure 
for ourselves a maiden in the first instance simple as a 
child, of only fourteen or fifteen years of age* who, it is quite 
dearj has as yet no self-knowledge or world wisdom, no emo- 
lioiiai activity* no strong inclmation or wishes of the heart, 
but has rather glanced into the motley show of the world 
as into some mitgtm without learning anything from 

it, or refiectirtg upon what is seen there. All in a twinkling 
we behold tne development of the entire strength of this 
soul, of its artfulness/ its circumspectiDtip its force; it is 
prepared lo sactifice everything and to submit itself to the 
severest ordeals, so that in its entirety it now suddenly 
appears to be the first breaking forth of the full rose in all 
its petals and folds* an infinite outburst of the innermost 
punly which gushes from the spring source of the soul, in 

* Tliisi WM the ivprmnEalion wKieh toolc pln^c in Ewlm in jS»v 

wiili MsAjemdsetU Kr<lin|'er *.1 JuItcL 
^ /jl£/h uiually m cle|]r«cutiny kjik, here otherwuc. 
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which it had held itsdf back previously as yet undtscemed, 
uniotiulded and undewiloped; which moreover, as the now 
cPKition of i?wif AWAkcncd intcrcsEi betrays itself un- 
prcmeditaicd In the fulness and strength cif its beauty from 
the previous seclusion of spinl. It is a brand which ono 
spark baa kindled, a bud which at thi^ firal bare imicli of 
love breaks unaware^ before us in full bloom. And yet the 
taster it unrolda the moi^ rapidly it also sinks, and its 
petals fall from it. An impetuous progress is still more 
conspicuous in the case of Muandii Brought up in se¬ 
clusion we have her portrayed for us by Shakespeare at the 
cjili^l tnoment when she hrat makes the acquaintance of 
manhood** He depicts her in a few scones* but in tho^ 
get a picture that is complete and unforgettablE. We may 
also include Schiller's 1'heda under the same type* despite 
the fact that it b rather the creation of a refieenve kind of 
poetry.® Though placed in the midst of a life of such 
ampUtude and richness she Temains unaffected by it; she 
remains within \l without vanity, without reflection, purely 
absorbed by the one interest which alone doniinates hL't 
sotil And as a general rule it b chiefly the beautiful and 
noble uatuidS of women, in which the world and their own 
heart-Ufc blossoms for the brat lime in_ love, so that it is as 
though their spiritual birth bore takes its rise. 

Under the same type of spiritual intensity^ which is un¬ 
able fully to unfold itsfilf^ we may for the most part ck5Si|y 
those folksongs, more particularly our German ones, which, 
in the copious compactness of the soul-life thenetn reflected* 
and however much such is dbplayed to us as carried away 
by any one absorbing interest, are yet unable to express the 
same except in broken flashes, and thereby fully reveal just 
this very depth. It is a mode of artistic presemmcnt, wmich 
in its reserve is apt lO fall back on the effects of symbolism* 
What it offers us is not so much the open, imnsparcnl dis- 
pby of the entire inward life as it b purely a and in¬ 
dication of that Efe. But we do not get, however, from it a 
symbol, the significance of which, os was ihe case pre^ 
vlously, temalna a general abstraction^ but an expression 

* W41I1 ihi eikoeptiodp of uf her pfesumeil Pmpw. 

■■ That fcl^ a pcxliy baMd nillicf on the reflettirt lamltj* Utu the 
crealiiT tmsginadua. 
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the inland contend of whkh lis nothing more nor Iw than 
this personal^ living and actual Eoul In times tike our own, 
donudated by a cntical redectii-enesa, which lies so fur re¬ 
moved from a self-abwbed nGfVf.fi of this Jcmdp such 
presentations are of tha greatest diffkult>v if successful, 
arc a%iire proof o^an original creative We ha^'e 

already seen that Goethe^ more panicularly in his iyncs, 
Ims sboi^rn himself a master In this respect^ namely, that he 
can depict and unfold to us in a symbolical way, in cth^ 
words with a few simple, apparently eJdcrvml and inagni- 
ficant traits, the entire tmlh and infinite wenlth of a soul 
Htsr poem, The King of Thulc^" one of hb most lovely bits 
of poedcal work, ts of this clttss. The king here makes us 
aware of his love by just one thing only, namely, the drinks 
ing cup which the old man preserved as a gift of his be¬ 
loved- The old curouscr stands up there on the point of 
death in his lofty palace ball; hts knights, his kingdom, his 

E ossesslons arc around him; and he bequeaths them all to 
is heir, but the goblet he fiings into the waves; no one 
Bhall have thaL 

Ef ^ Oin Aftume, irinkcn, 

UihI ™kci(i tkf u\*i 

I>k AiagEii thUtcn ihm dakea, 

Tmnb nk dn Trapten mehn ^ 

A soul, however profound and sldJ of this kind, which 
retains its cnciqgy of spirit pent up like the spark in the 
flint, unopened to form, which does not elabomlc its exist¬ 
ence and reflection beyond its own boundarit^r has also 
failed to fre-e itself by such ex^nsion. It remains exposed 
to the retr^rscle^ contradiction that, if the false note of 
unhappiness ring through its lifei it possesses no remedial 
aptiiudu, no bridge as a way of passage between the heart 
and reality; it is equally unable to ward od external condi¬ 
tions from itself, and by so doing to preserve an independ¬ 
ent ground of vantage in its own sdf-teliance. When the 
collision conies therefore it is helpless; itiicLS hastily P4id 

1 " He Kiw Jl ptuDge, drink boMly, 

Tkcn sink in i^4eptlu toat; 

And whflt hEi cyrt i*w IpummI him. 

No dmj] diB king drank matW' 
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without circumspectiDn, or bows passively to the movement 
of events. So, for ejEample, we have in Hamlet a beautiful 
and noble soul; one not so much apirittuilly wcuki blit one 
that H-anders astmy without a strong grasp of Life's reolitieSji 
moving in an atmosphere of dejection p a sombre and half 
articulate melancholy. Gifted with a lively intiutivd' sense 
he feels that all is noi well with him, that things are not as 
they Ehould be though he has no external sign, no single 
ground for suspicion; nevertheless he surmises the atrocious 
deed that has been perpetrated- The ghost of his father 
gives yet closer embodiment to his feelings. He is at once 
ready in spirit to revenge, bis sense of duly is always before 
him refiecting the innermost craving of hts heart, but he is 
not carded away with the flood, as Macbeth; he cannot 
Cither kill, rage, or strike with the direertness of a Laertes; 
he persists in the inactivity of a beautiful, introspective 
soul, which can neither realbc its aims nor make itself at 
home in the condidons of actual Hfe. He dalliet^ seeks for 
more ppostdve certainty buoyed up by the fair integrity of his 
soul; he can, howt^erp come to no firm decision, much as 
he haa sought ih and pe^ts himself to follow the coui^^ 
of external events. In this atmosphere of unreality he goes 
yet further astray in matters that lie directly in his path; he 
kills the old Polonius instead of the king; he acts in a hurry 
where he should have been more dreumspect, yet persists 
in his self absorption, where decided action is essential; 
until ai kngthi without any action on his part, the fated 
of the entire drama, iocludir^g that of his own 
persistently selLretiHng personality, haa unras'elled itself on 
the brood highway of Lifers csterniLl incidents and accidents. 

We are particularly presented with this attiiijdt| in modem 
times among men of the lower levels of Life, who are with¬ 
out an education which extends to aims of universal signifle- 
ance, or are des^ojd of the variety of objective interests. 
Consequently when some farin-u/ar aim of their life fails 
they are unable to secure any further stay of the if spiritual 
forces and a centre of control for their activities^ This lack 
of education tends to make reserved natures, in proportion 
os it is undeveloped, adhere with the more rigidness and 
obstinacy to that which,, through its appeal to their entire 
individuality, makes a claim upon them however limited in 
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its range h may be. H^c fmd pre-en^inently such s. monotoh- 
oua atdlude incidental ip this class of sdf<Lbf;prbed and 
speechless men among German chaiaclcrs^ who for this 
reason appear in their seclusion inclined to stubbornness^ 
ready to bristle upt crabbed* inaccessible, and in their d^l- 
ing;s and expressions wholly unreliable and contradictor)'. 
As a iJaster in the dtlineatlon and expert Son of such obtuse 
chamcccrs of the poorer classes we will mention but one 
example^ Hlppel, the author of ^ Life's Careers in the Line 
of Ascent,’^ ^ one of our few CerTTniii worts stamped wiih 
original humour. keeps himself wholly removed from 
Jean Paul's sentimentality and want of taste in plot con* 
struction. and possesses moreover an astonishing indindu- 
aiityp freshness, and %'italtty. He understands, in quite an 
exceptional way, and one that seixes on our interest at once, 
how to depict the thickset type of people who are unable 
to breathe freely and who oonsequently, when they do give 
themselves the rein, do so with a violence that is simply 
frArfiiL They put an end of their awn accord to the infinite 
contradiction of their spiritual life and the unhappy circum¬ 
stances in which they are Involved in an ap^lling manner; 
and bring about by such means that which is otherwise the 
result of an external fate, as wo find, for instance^ in Romeoi 
and Juliet,*^ where cxtemal accidents mar all die wise and 
able olhccs of the holy (aihei^s intervention and cause the 
death of the lovers, 

(f) We findt then^ that charactm of this formal quality 
generally either expose merely the in^nite volitional force of 
the individuals pefsofiality, which asserts itself frankly just 
as it is and storms ahead in the bare Impulse of the will; or, 
to take the further aspect, present to us an essentia] self' 
corilained,”Jf not wholly articulate soul, which, affected as it 
becomes by one specihe aspect of its spiritual experience^ 
coucentmtes the entire breadth and depth of its penspnality 
on this point, yet, owing to the fact of its possessing no 
development externally, is urtable to find its proper place or 
to act with practical sense when it comes into collision with 

^ tM aM/i£e^mdtr‘ JLtmt* 

^ /ti mA unintfArrmAtts CtJfiUfA. The ckpressH^Di would 

iLp(i«wr to contnidicc one luwthcr, l*ut Ihe emphiik ktiM] the tahity of * 
whole whiih if iiself nca fuUy defined. 
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that world, have ycl a /Afnl prjfnt ^ to mentidn^ v^hich 
consii^i^ in thiii, that when characEers of this type, holly 
wie-sided and rtsstiicted a^ they are in respect lo ihdr aima 
if at the same time fully developed in ruentaJ pawejg. awake 
in m not merely a>™a4 hut also a suds fanf/a/ interest^ we 
cannot fail to receive tJie impression that this limitiition of 
their personal life is iisdf only a condition that b inefltable; 
in other words it is a resutl which grows out of the particular 
way in which theix character is defined along with the pro¬ 
founder content of their person^ life. Shakespeare in fact 
enables las to see this depth and wealth in such characters^ 
He presents ihem to us as men of imaginative power and 
genius by showing how their reflective faculty commands 
them and lifts them above that which their condition and 
definite purpose would make them, so that they are all the 
while as it were Forced by the mlsrortune of circumstances 
and the obstacles of their position into doing that which 
they accomplish. Al the same time we do not mean this to 
the extent of asserting, for OKample^ that the had witches 
wum lo blnme for all that Macbeth dared after consulting 
them. These witches are rather to be looked at as the teflex 
of his own obstinate will All that the characters of Shake 
sp^re execute, that is the particular purpose they propose, 
originate and finds the taproot of Its force in their own 
personality^ But along with this they maintain in one and 
the same individuality a loftiness* which brushes aside that 
which they actually arc, so far as their sums, intert^t% and 
actions are concerned, and which aiu|iiific 3 them and eralts 
them above themselves. In like manner Shakespeare's more 
vTilprcharaciej^, such as Stephan o, Trinculo, Fbtol, and that 
hero among them all, FahstafT, though saluratEd with their 
own debasement, assert themselves as fellows of intelligence, 
whose genial quality is able to take in everything; to possess 
a large and o|Mfn atmosphere of its own, and In short makes 
them all that great men are^ In the trag>i;!dies of the French 
on the contrary even the ^eatest and moat worthy char¬ 
acters only too frequently, if viewed critically, assert them^ 
selves as so many evil oDslioots of the brute cmatioii, whose 
only intelligence consists in this lliai it caji furnish diatecticn] 
Ii Is Rot u mnfch a thinl type aa s wny of lootclti^ ai tliA prevLoui 
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oiguments in its vinditaticHi. In Shaktsp^re we find neither 
vindication nor damnniiod, bul menelj^ a review of the general 
condition of destiny* which inevitably places such characters 
uncontplaining aivd unrepentant where they are, and from 
the starting-pomt of which they see everything; iheniBelvea 
included; and yet as independent spectators of themselves 
decline and faJL * 

In all these respects the realm which is peopled by such 
individual characters is an infinitely rich onCi a kingdotn* 
how'dverj which very easily collapses in hollowness and dul- 
ness, so that only quiie a few masters kave received the gifts 
of poetical and intuitional power sufficient to enable them 
to reveal its truth. 


a. Thk SpiftiT OF AovwttiB^ 

Now that we have examined the aspect of the inward 
soul-life* which may* at tins st^e of our inquiry, ^ pre¬ 
sented by art* wc must direct our aitendon to that which lies 
without it* to the particularity of circunistancp and slt^- 
tions which alTect character, also to the collisions in which 
its development proceeds; and finally net'icw the entire coF 
itetive formp which this inward life assumes within the 
boundaries of concrete reality. 

It is, as we have more than once pointed out, a funda- 
mental determinant of romantic art* that the spiritual sense* 
in rnher words, the soul in its aspect of self-r^ection, should 
constitule: a wholt^ and relates itsdf for ibis reason to the 
external worlth not, in iu own reality, inlct-peneinited by 
this world, but as though rebted to something purely ex- 
lemal and •separated from ih which goes on its way lodo- 
pendenlly disjoined from Spirit* is thus evolved* and thus 
disposes of itself as a finite and conUnuously fluid, chain¬ 
ing, and compiicnifi object of contingont causality.' To the 
self-absorbed soul it is as whoDy a matter of indidieienot: 
what particular drcumstanct^ It confronts, as it is an affair 
of chance what those cLreu instance ore which appeir before 

^ It ii c^mTicigtnt, of lo the Iftdividital. Ueccl dm not mvxn 

thm U u wiiIhhU eiEualiiy. 
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lu For in its ^tion it Is kss a mBiter of imporinjice that it 
should catty out a work who^ essential is rooted m 
itself and owes its subsistence' to fts own cbaxacter than that 
it should genciaLly make itself cfTective in action. 

{a} We have, in short* before us here a process which we 
may from one point of view describe as the jejecdon of the 
Divine from Nature. Spirit has here withdrawn itsefT fron^ 
the e^mality of phenomena, which, for the reason that the 
ieiwnrd life no longer sees itself reflected In this sphere,' is now 
independently clothed on its part under a relation of indilTer- 
ence e^nerior to the subject of CDnsdoiisness. Relatively to 
its truth Spirit is, no doubt, in its own mediuio mediated and 
reconciled with the Absolute: but in so far as we now take 
up our postdon on the pound of self-subsistent individua3jty* 
which proceeds from itself as it discovers itself in its im¬ 
mediacy, this divesting of the Divine" affects character in its 
active capacity^ It moves forward, that js to say, with its own 
contingent aims into a world ef|ualLy subject to chance^ with 
which it fails to unite itscLf in an cssenlialLy harmomous 
whole. This relative character of pu^sc in an environ- 
ment which is fdativej whesse determiiiatJon and develop^ 
ment does not subsist in ihc individual mindj but is dehnm 
u^tteimUy and contingently and is responsible for collisions 
e4]na11y advenritiaus, which appear as offshoots that are un¬ 
expectedly interwoven with it* creates that to which we give 
the maine of “ the adventurous," which supplies the/uw/fti* 
men fa/ (yfit of romfuice for the mode of its events and 
actions. 

It is necessary that the action and dramatic event in so 
far as they apply strictly Co the Ideal and classic art, should 
be referable to an essentiAlly true or* in other words, inde¬ 
pendently explicit and nccess^'cndj in whose c^foimation 
that which ie also the determinating factor for the external 
fornii for the particular type and mode of execution, is an 
object of real existence. In the case of the acts and events 
of romantic ait this is not the case^ For, although essentially 
universal and subsiantivc ends are also pmsented in iheir 
manner of realixarion by this type, the definition of the 
action which is refemble to such ends, and the principle of 
co-ordination and aniculation which app^us in its progress 

< Theipbciv uf objective fiicL. ^ Fiaqi Nature, that Ur 
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on \iB spiritual 5^Ede' h not the dir-i^t of those ends 

themselves;^ this aspect of reAlisatioii ts ineviiahly left in¬ 
dependent and subject to the openLiioo of contingenq^. 

(ei) The romantiq world had one and only ads^utt! 
•iArork to accomplish^ namely, the extension of Christefidoiiit 
and the brining into mantfest performance the spirit of the 
commiJhity/ 3itiiiit#d in the midst of a hostile world con- 
sistinj; in part of the unbelieving andcnl r^/jwiTpand in part 
of a human life which was barbarous and course, char¬ 
acter of its actual accomplishnicnt, in so far as it pas^^ 
from mere theory to deeds, was, in the malnj. the passive 
endurance of pain and torture, the sacrifice of its own tem¬ 
poral existence for the eternal salvation of the souL A 
further product of its enef^es, which is equally a portion of 
the same essential content. Is, in the Middle Ages^ that car- 
ried Out by Christian Chivalry, the driving forth of the 
\foors, Arabs, and Xfohammedans generally from Christian 
countries, and, above aU^ along vdih it, the conquest of the 
Holy Sepulchre in the Crusades. This, however, was not ati 
object which affecti^ man simply as human/ but one which 
a mere coHccUon of isokied individuals Itad to accamplish 
under conditions in w hich the individuals which composed 
it streamed u^ether ai their own free will and pleasure as 
sudi. Ffam such a point of view wu may call the Crusades 
the collective adventure of the Christian Middle Ages; an 
adventure, which was cs^ntially subject to lapses,* and 
fantastical^ of a spiritual tendency, and yet devoid of a truly 
spiritual aim, and in Its relation to action and chapter de- 
lUEive. For in its relation to the processes of reUgion, the 
supreme object of the Crusades is in the highest degri^ 
empty and extemali Christianity purport-i^ to secum iu 
salvation solely in Spirit, in Christ, who is raised to the^right 
liand of God; it finds it? living reality and stay in Spirit^ 
noi in the grave of Spirit^ or in the sensuous, immediately 
present localittes of its former temporal abJding plaoc. The 
^ /AiiaimuFTft v^riau/s* E BUppw Hwel tnCld^ Mtion tlie 

aspect in which it Torms a part oF itwt uwlividnal devGlo[niu;nt rqprucu 
Ml LtH. rda^tlen to will acul conudaHiTlrfei*- 
^ TIkiE iv the ChTiMiHFl EjcmsmiUlliy# 

* £>/n M^nffA£u al» thflt 11 in hb genmily secu-Ur asfKtt. 

* T ;)rc®inie ihb h the sciac uf here. Bat lower dfiwii it 

w<iuld n«ftll ap[aiciiUy 
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impulse and TtiLigious yearning of the Middle ^\ges, howcv^-r* 
was centred on the spoti the external locality of the Passion 
and the Holy Sepuloite. In just the same direct contradie- 
tion with the Tcligidos object we find that wholly wotldly 
one which was bound up with conquest; a possession, which 
in tts relation to the secular world, carried a totally dtdereni: 
character to that of a truly reltjpoiis f urposc, would 

fain win for themselves what was spiritual and health to 
their souls, and they set before them as an aim a purely 
material lociajltyv from which lapint had vanished; they 
strained after a gain that wiiks tempoml, and united thb 
which was of the wwld to the pure aobstance of religion* It 
i$ thus di$tractaon which ^ves us the discordant and fantastic 
note in such enterpnsus ui which we bird that which is of tire 
world confound the life of soul, or the latter prove the con¬ 
founding of the former instead of a harmony which U the 
re^lt of bothp And for the same reason much that is coti- 
tradictory^ appeam in the execution unresoh'od^ Piety Ls car¬ 
ried to the point of rawness and barbarous crudty^ And 
this rawness permits every kind of selfishness and pa&sion 
to break forth, or costs itself conversely once more upon the 
eternal depths which dthermove or bruise the human spiiitt 
and which are* in trulhj the heart and f^ubslance of the 
rnatter. In the medley of elements so discrepaEtp there is 
also an absence of all unity in the object proposed by the 
exploits and events ihemsdvesi or in the consequential 
power of authority. 'Fhe host of men is diverted and split 
up in single adventun^ victoiieSg dcfcat&g and a variety of 
accidents; and the outcome of it dl fails to cottcppond to 
the means and enormous prepamtiona which were involved. 
Nay, the object itself is sttiltiJiod in the mcecution. For the 
Crusades would once Again bring truth to tl]^ sentence^ 
Thoti couldst not leave him in peace in the grave, thoti 
didst not suffer thy holy one to see corruption.” But it is 
precisely this longing to find Christ and spintual content 
in such places and spacw, even the grave itself, the place 
of death, which is itself, whatever essential worth oven a 
Chateaubriand may make out of it, a corruption of Spirit, 
out of which Christianity must rise in rcsurreelion in order 
lo return unce moru to the fn^sh and abundant life of the 
concrete world* 
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Aii ubjtct of ranch the same inysdeat from tme 

point of view, equally fiintaslJCiU from another, and adven¬ 
turous in its undertakiJig, is the search of the Holy Grail. 

ifi) A more e,'alted emprise is that which every man has 
to go throMgh in his ovm domaint his life, in the course of 
which he determintis his eternal destiny. It is this objea 
which Oante has, cc^stently with the cathoUe standpoint. 

upon in his Divine Comedy " as he conducts us in 
turn through hell, pUirp,Eoryi and paiadise. In this poviOk 
loo, d^pile the strenuous co-ordination of the whole, we 
have abundant evidence of conceptions which are fanisstic,* 
aspects that are sulfuscd with the spirit of adventure^ in so 
far* at any rate, as this work in its blessing and cursing is 
not carried through merely in the explicit form of universal 
statement,, but as referable to an almost innumerable com¬ 
pany of distinct personalities, not to mention the fact that 
the fiMi lakes upon himself the yriif of his church, seiies the 
keys of hesven in bb band, adjudicates both HUss and 
damnationi and ao constitutes hjmsdf the judge of the 
world, who places the best known individuals both of the 
imcieni and Christian eras* whelhcf poets* citi^er^ cajfdinaL% 
gr popes* respectively in bell, purgatory, or paradise 

iy) The remaining material, on the basis of thei^#^^0' 
life, which leads up to action and event* consists in the 
infinitely manifold and venturesome experiments of jni- 
aginative idea* all that elemenl of chance in what arbes 
either without or within the soul from love, honour, and 
Udehty. At one istiic we may see men thus affected box the 
compass for their own reputation's sake, at another leap p 
help persecuted innocence^ carry out amaxing exploits in 
defence of the honour of their lady, or vindicate some right 
ihaE is invaiiJcd with the strength of ihcir own tifm* and the 
able use of their own weapons; and this albeit the innocence 
which 15 delivered prove only a company of knaves* In 
the majority of such cases there is absolutely no condi¬ 
tion. oti sitimdon, no connict before us in virtue of which 
we can assert that action follows as b result. The 

soul simply wills it and looks nut for advem 

' By “ faatsiitk ■* Ilq^cl HiriBS U> nw tu mean lliat whicla U lML*ffl Ofl 
4 funcy or itivs^rmbofi that U vlmllf pcrMsml the and » 

a^vealitLofLi tn Us result?. 
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tiirt^ 'fhe exploits of love;, for instaTi^iep In &uch ca^ have 
for the most pait^ if we look eiI their more sj>eciric contcnlt 
no other real principle of dettirmination beyond the effort 
to live proof of the stt^dfastness, fidelity, and constancy of 
Jove, to Lestlfy that all the surrounding wo^]d^ together with 
the entire complexua of its relations^ is merely of value as 
50 rmioh materiiii in which love may#be brought to lighL 
For thia reason the specific net of such manifestatioTi, since 
the only thing that matters is the proof, is not determined 
by its own couTse^ but is left dependent on a freak of chiLnee, 
the mc»od of the lady^ the caprice of external accidents- 
I'he same principle holds where the objects ore honour or 
bravery. They are proper to nn individual who holds him¬ 
self lar aloof from all further content of a more subsitandve 
cliaradert who is pterfuctly able to enter into any and €%'eTy 
content as U may chance to occur, to find Klmself the 
object of insult iherein, or to look for an opportunity in 
ivhlch he may display his courage and shrewdness. As we 
liave here absolutely no criterion as to what should or what 
should not form part of this content, in the same way also 
wc have no principle in ajccordance with which we can fix 
what in each case Ls re^ly an attack upon honour or the 
true subject^matltiT of bravery* It is just the same wdth the 
treatment of which is likewise an object of chivalry', 
[n oLher words, right and btw are here not as yet asserted 
as a condition and object which is of essentially inde- 
liendent stabilityj or as a system which is continuously 
made more perfect in accordance with law and its necessary 
content, hut as themselves purely the product of individual 
capricfip so that their interposition, no less than the judgment 
passed upon that which in every particular case is held to 
lx: right or wrong, U throUEhout relented loathe entirely 
haphazard criteria of bidmatta] judgment. 

{^) What we have before us generally, more particularly 
on the secular field, in chivalry and the formahsm of char¬ 
acter above indicated, is not merely, to a more or Icfis 
degree, the contingency of the circumstantial conditions of 
human action, but also ttat of the soul in its altitude of 
volition. For individuals of this one-sidcdfcharacterimLloti 
are capoblc of accepting vs the subsuance of their life that 
which is wholly contingent, conduct that Ls only sustained 
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by viTtue of tlie eiieigy of iheir chnjiicte^ and isourrirf out, 
or fflils in its contact with the incvilflble coHisiotis which 
the condition of the world opposes to lU The same thinj' 
is true of the chivalry which receives in honour^ love^ Eind 
Gdebty a more lofty ground of jiistlficalion, and one entitled 
to ranUwith a truly ethical basis. On the one hand, k is 
sdll empbaticaJly a* matter of chance on account of the 
particular aspect of the circumslancea on which it riscts; 
we hud liiat here the object is to cany out aims peculiar to 
some particular person^ instead of some work of general 
significance^ and the modes of its attachtneut with the real 
of life fail to possess independent stability^ On the other 
handj precisely at point where we consider such action 
as part of the per^i^ life of individuals, we are aware 
of the presence of caprice and illusion in respect to all that 
it either projects, originates^ or undertakes. The net retidt 
cf such a spirit of enlerprtse consequently, through all 
that it performs or entcfs upon, no less than in ita ultimate 
effects, is no other than n world of events and fatalities 
which is scfWissolvent, a world of comedy for this very 

Thk selfHcllssolutLon of Chivalry we find set before us 
and artistically reproduced, pre-eminently and with unsur¬ 
passed adequaq^, by Ariosto and Cervantes, and, so far as 
It affects the fate of such highly individual chamciem as 
those above described In their isolation, by Shak^peatc. 

(d) In AriostOp more particularly, an attempt is made to 
ddigbi the reader with the infinitely varied developments 
of personal destiny and aims, the fabulous complexity of 
tanSisiic relations and ludicrous situations over which the 
adventurous fancy of the poet plays to the point of absolute 
frivolity. heroes of these druoias are seriotialy engaged 

in what is often unadulterated folly and the wildest eccen¬ 
tricity. And, to note especial points, fove Is frequently 
degraded from the Divine love of a Dante, or the romantic 
lendemes 5 of a Petmrea, to sensual tales and ludicious 
collisions; or heroism appears to be screwed up to a pitch 
that is so incredible it ceases to amajce, and merely excites 
fl smile over the fabulousness of such exploits. By virtue, 
however, of this indifference in respect to the particular 
manner in which dramatic situations are brought about, 
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a.sLOtikliiEig complioLtions and cDndiet$ are inlrodiKed, 
broken oE and onw more interwoven^ chopped aboutt and 
finaU^ revived in r mirpristng ii'ay; yet, denpite his lodicrrouR 
treatment of chivalTy, Anosto is as able to secure and 
display lo us tlie tme nobility and greatness which is'e may 
find in cliiv~alryi or the exhibition of courage, love, 
and braveT)'i as he can on occasion excellently depict other 
passional cunning, subtlety^ presence of mind, and much else^ 
Just as Ariosto indines more lo c-loiDent 

in this spirit of advenluret Cen^antes devdop that asp^t of 
it which is appropriate to roManfic fiction. Wc find in his 
Don Quixote a noble nature in whose adventures chivalry 
goes mad^ the substance of such adventures bein^ placed as 
die centre of n stable and welt-defined state of things whose 
external chamcler is copied with eiactnesa from nature. 
''I'his produces the humorous contradiction of a ralionidly 
constituted world on the one hand, and an isolated soul on 
the other, which seeks to create the same order and stahility 
entirely through his own excttioris and the knight-errantry 
which could only destroy iL Despite^ toweverp this ludicrous 
oonrusion we ha^'e still tn Don Quixote that which we have 
already eulogized in Shakespeare. Cervantes has created in 
hia hero an original figure of noble nature endowed with 
varied spiritual -riualities, and one which at the same time 
throughout retains our full interest. In all the madness of 
his mind and his enterprise heb a completely consistent * 
sculp or rather his madness lies in this, that he is and remains 
securely rooted in himself and his enterprise. Without this 
unreflecting equanimity respectively to the content and result 
of his actions he would fail to be a truly romantic figure; 
and this self-assurednes^ if we look at the substantive char- 
Eiracter of hts opinions^ is throughout great and Indicative of 
his gcniusp adorned as it is wi^ the ^esl traits of character. 
Andp further, the entire work is a satire upon the chh'alry of 
romance, ironlail from beginning to end m the truest sense. 
In Ariosto this genius of adventure h merely the butt of 
frivolous jest. Erom another point of view, howe^-er, the 
exploits of Don ^ merely the central thread around 

which a succession of genuinely romantic tales are inter- 

* berth tn itv litem! aiid mctapbodoal 

Kfise—ane tbit UM f tctgeUirf if ibu^seh-uiDrcxl, 
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tinned in the most chaiminj^ way, in order to unfold the 
true worth of th+tt which the rotnaince in other resptccls 
scatters to the winds with the gen sirs of comedy, 

<y> In iK>Tnewhat the stme way as we thus have seen 
chiwlry, even in respect to its most mom^tous mterest^, 
overturned tn comedy, Shakespeare, loo, either places ^e 
characters and scetffts of comedy in iuntapwirioo to hii 
downright and stable Individualities, and tragic situations 
and conflicts, or exalts the essential figures of his drama 
through a profound humour above themselves and their 
uncouth, limited, and false purposes. Falsiaff, the fool m 
Lear," the musician scene in Romeo and Juliet, wul 
sufficiently.illustrate the first alternative, and Richard III the 

second- ^ 

(4 The dissolution of romance, in the sen^ we ha^ 
hitlierto re^rded it, introduces us finally and in the J;"™ 
pbee to the spirit of the in our modern sense of the 

term, which hifrtoricahy the knight errantry and f^^loml 
romances precede* This spirit of modem fiction is, m_ fact, 
that of chivalry, once more taken seriously and receiving a 
true content. The contingent character of external existence 
has changed to a stable, secure order of lavic sMicty and 
sUCe-Ufe, so that now police administration, tribunals of 
justtce, the army and political govemm^t generally lake 
the place of those chimerical objects which the kni^hl oi 
chivalry proposed to himsdlfi For this reason the kni^tiy 
character of the heroes who play their parts in our nu^ero 
novels is altered. Confronted by the existing order tte 
ordinary prose of life they appear before us as indmd^is 
with personal aims of love, honour, ainbitton, and ideals oi 
world^orra, ideals in the path of which that order ptaenis 
obstacles wn every side The result U that personal i^ires 
and demands unroll themselves' before *ia opposition to 
unfathomable heights. Every man finds himself face to fa^ 
with an enchanted rrorld that is by no means all ll^t ne 
asks for, which he must contend with for liie tMwn ‘bat it 
contends with himself, and in its tenacious stobility refuses 

■ ihu Wrr. I Mnnm think of aa c«pr»iSm wliish 

tike lb* wimlinsg snake fiom a. Imiiile—the cork- 
icrtw-HTtmicul flfcouw. 
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to way bcfotnc his pasaojiSp btii interposes as an obstacle 
the will of some one else whoever it may be, his falher\ his 
aunt's, or social conditions genetiiJly. For the most part 
fuch a knighthcrtsd will condft of young people, who fed it 
jncumbcnt gpon them to hew their way through a world 
which makes for its own realization rather than that qf their 
ideals, and who hold it a misfortune tflai there should be 
family ties, civic society, state laws, professions, and all the 
rest of such things at ail, because conditions of such Folidity 
so inevitably restricted arc so cruelly opposed to their 
ideal dreams and the inGnite daims of their souls. The 
main object now is to drive a breach through this wall of 
fatns^ to change, to improve, or at least carve for themselves 
in dispite of it some little heaven on earth such as they 
seek for, their ideal maiden, discover her, win her from the 
clutches of her wicked relations or her evil drcumstanucB, 
carry her off and lay the balm of love on her wounds* Coor 
iiicts of this kind, however, in our modern world are the 
apprentice years, the education of individuality in the actual 
world; they have no further significance* but the significance 
has, ueverthelcss, a real value, Ihe object and consumma^ 
lion of such apprunticcsbip consists in this, that the in¬ 
dividual drops his horns and finds his own place* together 
with bis wishes and opinious in social conditions as they are 
Md the radonal order which belongs to them, that he enters, 
in shojt* upon the varied field of life, and secures that posj- 
tiou within it which is appropriate to hb powers. However 
soundly he may have rated the world and have been shored 
DU one side, the ^y comes at last with the most of us when 
tlie Dittiden is diiiCDvcred and some kind of place in the 
world, he marries, and is as much a Philistlue as the rest gf 
his neighbours* His wife takes charge of his* domestic 
arrangements; children do not fail to pul in an appearance; 
the adorable wife who was so unique* an angel, acts very 
much as other wives do; the profession supplies its toils and 
ve»cations^ the married tie its dDmestlc sorrows, and, b shorty 
we have the entire pr^ess of majital caterwauling once 
mote ilJtisLniteti In this history we may see the same old 
type of the ^venturous spirit with this distiuclion* thEit here 
that spirit drovers its real !&iguificance* and all that is wholly 
fantastic in it receives its heceasury uoirection. 
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QT AliT 

l‘he last point which we have to still more 

closely is that rekti^'ely to which the romantiG spirit, for 
the reason that it afl'eady is the principle of the 

dissolution of the classic IdcH manifests, in fact, tWs dix- 
clearly as such a process. In this connection it Is 
of the first importance to consider the ultimately complete 
contingent and external character of the malermlf which 
the activity of the artist seiaes on and In forms. In the 
plastic material of the plastic arts the spiritual conception is 
so related to tlie eaternal medlmn that this external show 
is the emhodiment which uniquely beloi^s to that spiritual 
significance itself, and possesses no real independence apart 
from iL tn romantiG art^ on the cont^'i in which we find 
the inwardness of Spirit withdraws within its own domain, 
the enlire^ content of the world secuiea the freedom 

of unfettered Independence and the assurt-d subsistcncy of 
Its own peculiar character and particularity. Con^^ersely, as 
we have seen* if the personal life of soul fomis the essential 
feature in the artistic product, It is a question of similar 
mdilfeninct: with wliai spetiric content of external reality 
and the spiritual world the soul is vitally connected. The 
romantic Idea can therefore assert itself through sort of 

condition^ can embrace every conedvable posidon, cir- 
cumstsmce, relationf aberration, confusioUt conflict* and 
means of salbfaciion^ It Is simply its own personal and 
sclf^subsistent mode of conformationt the expression and 
receptive form of the soul rather than any objective ind^ 
pendentl>^'alid form w“hicb is the object of ^rch and is 
made good, fn the representation of romantic art there¬ 
fore everything Ims its due place, all the departments and 
phenomena of life* the greatest and the least, the highest 
and most insigniheanh what is moral with that which is 
immoral and evil* And wc may further note In partioiLar 
that the mote secular the art becomes^ the more it amas^ 
the finite wealth of the world, the more it takes to It with 
delight, bestows upon it a validity that i$ widiotil reserve i^d 
exists for the artist in such a w'orld under the sole condition 
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«ispcct5 of vhat 15 bcHbre^ thfi ‘^isrion sind indii- 

pcndenlly ibu5 pre^nicdp. prosaic cradstencc m ail its tagli* 
ness no less t^n its beauty. The ^Ui^stioOf thefefofCf at 
*ncc sugge*Es itself whether productions of this chameter 
hare any right io be called art at all Ko doubt, if we 
sioiply fix before otir attention the notion of artisti^wotk 
which fully corrMponds 10 the Ideal, woh which from one 
j»mt of view it Is of ^the first importance that their content 
shall not be thus intrinsically actideniaJ or evanescent, and 
from another point of view that their mode of pri!Sentaljon 
must be adequate in all respects to such a content, then 
Such artistic productions as we are now consideiTnE will un^ 
questionably appear tti fall short. On the other hand, there 
la another fundain'eritiil aspect of art which assumies hero an 
exceptional importance^ lliis is the conception and execu¬ 
tion of a w'orh of art which arc personal to the artist, the 
aspect, that is. of an individual talent, which 15 able to remain 
true to the inherently sul^Eandve life of Nature no less than 
the embodiments of spiritual experience though carried to 
the^^-ery limits of contingent condition w ith which they may 
be involved, and which Is farther conqwtent through the 
vjvidne^ of its t^th to* import a dgnibcance into that 
k-r ^ insignificant, no less than by the amaiing 

obibty of the technical execution itself Wc have conse¬ 
quently to coniiider here the degree in which the soul, that 
the genius and vitality of the anist, is. able to enter into 
the very being of such objects—whether we consider their 
dormnant idea,' or the purely external form of their appear^ 
ance—and thus mates them visible in his art to our eyes. 
And if we toot at it from this point of view it wiU be found 
impossible to deny that such creations have a genuine claim 
to the name of art-productSi « 

If we approach such more closely we shall find that among 
the particular arts fwtry and painting are the ones which 
i^e most occupied with their subject-matter. For, on the one 
han^ we see here that it is that which is itself essentially 
^Tticukr which supplies their content, and on the other 
hand It is the widentaJ though in this type of art the 
geumne peculiarities of the objective appearance which is 
sought for as the mode of the reproduction. Neither the 
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arts of atf^hkucLuret sculpture* qj ixiusie arc adapk^ to the 
ruSnimeiit of such a Lafk. 

(n) In iwetry it k ordinary donieslk life—the nijdn 
source^ that is^ of the probity, CDtnmonsense spirit^ and the 
morality of evurj'cky ^ life—which is prcfStentcd by art m the 
usual developmcnU of ci^ic life, in scenes and c!uiiactc43 
sdecFhd from xhft middk and lower classes. Among the 
Ffetich Diderot stands out conspicuous for the way In which 
he has thus Insisted on natural eflTects and the imitation of 
the bluntness of fact Among Germans it waa Goethe and 
Schiller who, with mofe lofty aiiHt struclc out a path some' 
what slmjlarin their youtJi, but rather, within this natnmlncss 
of life Itself and its particular detail, sought after a pro- 
founder content and oonflicts of essential signiheonce. And 
in contrast to them we have Kotzebue and Iftland* both of 
whom, in their several ways, the first with a superficial rapidity 
of concepLion and cxecutiont the ■second with a more con¬ 
scientious accuracy of detail and a homely kind of moraliiy* 
g^ve us the counterfeit of the daily life of their time in the 
prosaic picture of its more limited aspects, with but a limited 
senses either of them, for genuine poetry^ And generally^ we 
may say^ that it k German art more than any other, and 
particularly that of our own tiiwea, which t^as fastened with 
delight on this kind of treatment till it has reached a sort of 
virtuosity in it In fact for a long pcHod back Art was more 
or less something of a stmnger and a guest in our ruuntry, 
not the child of our own loins, 

Furthefi we may obser^'e that in this attraction to the 
reality that lies actually before us it is essential that the 
material assimilated by such an art be cognate with such 
reality and at home in It;* it must be the natiotml life of 
the pouted his immediftte public. It is on this ^ery point 
of the kind of appropriation suited to an ait such as our 
own* which cameo the purpose both iu its content and its 
methods of lepresenution of making us feel at home in it, 

' IJl, ** Which peucidte Ccf fabaUEititt COfUcnt ihc 

inicgriiy {£gfAfj(AafffHJkriih woTld-wiidarti I here I tok tus lOMcb 
fUffloi ihfifi " gooil jwfi*e "] Md ihc mcinile of <Uiljr life O&j 

* Lit., TliSl the mdteiUl, w lar ai Ml uppreprialea ll, be imiDancat 

at hofilc in ilwi realhy/' mm J ihtnt refer hack to 
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even Lq Uie extent erf sacrificing both bcaul>^ and ideality, 
that the impulst; originated which led to such a typ^ of art¬ 
istic production. Other nations have been inclined to reject 
such matdfidJ with scorn, or only in more recent times have 
taken a more vital interest in ^ch oppoitiirtities as the or- 
dinmy course of human life offers. 

(fi) If we desire^ however, to see whaliis most wojfliy of 
our admiration in such productions, we must turn our atten¬ 
tion to the later ger^rc-pdiuing of thn Dutch, We have 
already iq the first part of this work, when examining the 
intrinsic character of the Ideal, indicated» so far as the geii- 
enil spirit of it is concerned, what we take to be the sub¬ 
stantial basis of such work.* That contentment in life under 
its presentnient of direct experience down tq the most ord¬ 
inary and rnost InGignihcant detail h mainly due to the fact 
that this people was obligt^ to work out for iu^elf only 
after severe struggles and hard labour that which Nature 
supphea with fsur less resem tq other pMplcs. Further, cir¬ 
cumscribed Bs it is by local conditions* it has become great 
in this very ooncem for and appreciation of the Icist things. 
From another point of slew it is a people of hsbenuenp 
sailors, citizcriG^ and peasants, and For this reason is forced 
from the start to rate highly all that may be useful and 
neceswy both in matters of greatest and least ijTi|70tlancu 
which it knows bow to secure with the most assiduous in- 
dust^. As a further essential fealure of its development the 
religion of this. Dutch fqlk was ProtesianUsmt and it i,=i an 
exclusive characterbtk of this form of religion that it seeks 
to fmd a home in the prose of life and sulfers the same to 
remam Ju£t as it is by itselfp and independently of religioua 
ass^iations, and to retain its forms of growth in unre¬ 
stricted hccdom^ It would be quite impossible fqrctiny otlier 
nation, situated in other extern^ conditions, to create works 
of art of such pre-eminent quality iVom the kind of material 
which we have placed before us in the Dutch school of 
inintjng. And* moreover, di^pite the peculiar nature of this 
arti&tic interest, the Dutch have not by any means dis¬ 
covered their whole life in what was necessitous or banen 
in the Conditions of their existence and what tended to op¬ 
press their vitalityi on the contrary, they liave refotmed 

* Vot, i, pp, 3JP,, 
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tlieir ciburch itsulf, hara oircfcorae a religious despotism 
precisely as Ihcy overcame the world-power and majesty of 
Spain, and have finally through Lhdr exertions, their in* 
dustry, their bravery and thriu secured for themselvts, in 
the consdousness of their self-attamL-d libertyj prosperity, 
comfort, rectitude, coufage, joviality, nay, even a. supw- 
abunibnt sense ofi tlte joys of ordinary' exislence. Herein 
lies the vindication of ibe typical sobjecl-nmttcr of their art. 
'I'he material of such an art will not, however, satisfy that 
profounder significance which is due to a conlent that is 
essentially inic. If, however, neither our emotional nor our 
critical faculties are wholly content with it the more we con¬ 
sider it closely the more we shall feel reconciled to such 
defects- It is an essential part of the ait of painting and the 
man who paints that they should please and carry us away 
with that sense of pleasure- And, to put it bluntly, if wu 
would really know witat painting is, in looking at any tar- 
ti eular can vas we must be, at least, able to say of the master 
in question: “Ah, this man can paint-” The main point, 
theteforei does not turn on the question hew far the mlist 
in hU work is able to give us an exact transcription of the 
object he prfssenls before us- We have already the com- 
plcicst vision of grapes, flowers, stags, sandhills, sea, suti, 
sky^ ihe finery and decoration of ordi-oaiy lifey tionstt^ war- 
rioTs, peasants, smokers, leclh-extractton, and every kind of 
domestic scene. IVc have only to go to Nature for such 
things and others bke them- What ought to captivaie us is 
not the content in its bare reality. Rather it is the appear¬ 
ance, which in oomiiarison with the object is wholly without 
intertssl.’ This appearance is, moreover, by itself fixed in¬ 
dependently of the bc!autifid.*and art consists in the niaste^ 
of its rep^uctioji of all the mysteries of the ever self- 
deepening appearance of external phenomerui.* And, above 
ail, the function of art cnnslsts in this that, armed with an 
laccptiQiuiUy fine sense for such ihing^ it lies in ambush 
for the momentary and wholly transient traits which it 


' That ti li hat no iniEiwt a uatui^J ob;tti- ^ 

* muft THem li«C miluiii] mther than artistic apiieitanoe- 

Nmaisl atuteirante b not MecMoMi ^uiifid. ^ 

> £Vj jW m lirA SMrUMI, tl is iClMcepetuofi la pio- 
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fmds upon the sutroiinding woild ob^trvetj in iuj indi vidiiiutl 
aspecib of lifi^ aspects which, however, coioplcEely coin¬ 
cide with the universal taws thai dominate the appcamncc, 
and can retain true and secure the most rading appari¬ 
tion. A tree^ a landscape, is something of independent 
and pemmnent stability. But to aetze upon the flash of a 
met^p the gleam of light through the^rape, a vanishing 
glance of the moon ortlie sun, a smJlc, the expre^ans of 
spiritual life which arc no sooner seen than they vanish, or 
ludicrous movernentSi siiualion^p and altitudes, to master 
such evanesi:ent matei^l as this is the difficult last of this 
type of work* If classic art in its Ideal has ejiM^ntiaUy con¬ 
fined its embodiment to that which is purely substantive so 
here we luive opened to our vision the changes of Nature in 
their fleeting forms of expressi oOp a stream of water* a water- 
falh w-aves of foam on the sen* still life with the accidental 
fiaihes of gkss^ plate, and things of like nature* the outward 
appearance of man In the most exceptional situations, a 
wife, for instance* threading her needle by candlelight, a 
halt of robbers suddenly surprised, the most instantaneous 
fracdon of some human posture^ the smile or sneer of a 
pea^nt, all the things, m fact, in which men like Ostade, 
Teniers, or Steen are masters. It is the triumph of art over 
the Fast, in which the substantive is likewise ftlched of its 
power over that which 13 accidental and transitory* 

And just m the appearance simply as such reflects the 
real content of objects, so we may siy that Art, in giving a 
permanent form to the evanescent show of things, goes a 
step ftirther. In other words, quite apart from the objective 
reah^tion, the means adopted in the reproduction are them¬ 
selves independently an end, in the sense that the individuaJ 
ability of the artist, and his use of the means hh ;vi supplies, 
may itself rank as one of the objects aimed at by the art 
product. In quite the early days ol the school the artists of 
tho Netherlands studied profoundly the qualities of colour 
m its relation to material substances/ Van Eyck, Hemling, 
and Schorcel ■ were all of ihetn capable of imitMing in the 

/ I Oiink this b die niianir^ af die cxpit^orq ^ 

^itr^^rwLKt miid^ ibc mmtaikt coniiiibttiu of coIuuf ^ die effixs ^ 
cnlgfur on But dthtr InlcnircluticHa. uudi» kiuc* 
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most realistic iny the sheen of gold and stiver, the s'aned 
light effects of jewels, silk, velvet, and fui^stuHs. A mastery 
of this kind which, by the magic of colour and the mysteries 
of its enchantment, is able to bring about artistic resiilia so 
entirely surprisinH requires no further vindication; it justifies 
itself. As Spirit w thought and in its grasp of the world by 
nieans'of ideas and thoughts tepoduces ilself, so what is 
most important here is the individual recreation of the ex¬ 
ternal world, independently of the bare object itself, in the 
sensuous medium of colours under effects of light and shade. 
It is in fact a kind of objective music, a system of colour 
tones. In music the single tone is of no value and only pro- 
ihfi musical effect in its relatioo to some other, in its 
opposition, concord, modulatton, aod unison. It is precisely 
the same thing with the music of colour. If we consider the 
appearance of painted colour closely such as the gleam of 
gold or the flash ftom the steel of battle we shall only see a 
number of while or yellow dashes, points, coloured surfaces. 
The single colour alone does not possess this glisim which 
we gather from the picture. It is only by its association with 
other tints that we get the effect of glitter and flash, fate 
for example the Atlas of Terburgj every individual strr^ of 
colour here alone h simply a dull gray, more Or less wfntish, 
bluish. Or inclining to yellow; only when wu take m the 
entire effect from a distance, which gives us the ^livc con^ 
inist of eai-h part to the test, dawns upon us the beautiful 
soft sheen which is true of the genuine Atlas. .Ai^ it is just 
the same with our velvet effect, play of light, exhalation m 
cloud and so on through all pictori^ effect whatsoever It 
is not so much the reflex of the artist’s niood,' which, as is 
no doubt frequently the case with landscape, tiwsfcis its^ 
to the obKcts delineated, as it is the entire ability of the 
artist, whi5 seeks to make itself felt in this objeco ve way as 
the use of the means at his disposal in such a vital inter- 
Section that they thein^lves stmightway of their own cunning 
bring to birth a world of objwls. ...j 

And consequently the wtcrcstm the objects ddineat^ 
tends to revert to the fact that it is the unique powers of toe 
artist himself which are thus consciously displayed, and for 
' CtmiifA. 1 (liitik U*®*! **** l»rn)wi!i itiMV 
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which the embodimenl af a w-ork of artp independently com^ 
plete and selfcpniposird^p is not of so much importance as a 
P^uctioD in which tin? creative artist imviEils tp na simply 
his genius. In so far as this aspect Ls no longer con¬ 

cerned with the external tneajis of presentation but affects 
the ivnffH/ itself of the work, ihe art becomes thereby the 
art of caprice and h umotin • * 

{^) The Murnffur iff ^ 

In humour it is the personahty of the arttstt which so re- 
prqjducs itself both in its particular idiGs^'ncrasiea and pro* 
founder eonicfit, that the main thing of importance U the 
spiritual value of this personality. 

(o) Inasmuch as humour does not so much propose to 
itself the task of unfolding and infonniog on objective con¬ 
tent according £0 its own essential character* and, by artistic 
meaner of articulaling and rounding it off in such a seiT- 
evolved jjrocessj as it consists in the artist's own self man i- 
festation in the material, he sriU be mainly concerned to let 
everything which tends to become an object and to secure 
the rigid lines of reality, or which appears in the external 
world, iall away and dissolve under the powerful solvent of 
his own fancies, Sashes of thought and arresting modes of 
conception. By this means every appearance of self-sub- 
sistency in such a content, the eTObodlment of which is 
secured in m coalescence through means of a given facii h 
entirely dstroyed, and the pn^uct is now simply a play 
with certain obj^ts, a dcmugcTnent or a turning upside down 
of a fiven material, the enterprise of a rover throughout such* 
the mierwoven woof of the artist's own expression; liews 
and moods, through which he gjves free scope to himself 
<]uite 05 much os to his immediate subject-matten* 

(l 3 ) The illusion which readily spring from such a tj’pe 
of art consists in this, that though it is a ver^' easy matter to 
make either onesdf or the object given the butt of drollery 
and mt, and for ihU reason the form of humorous compost 
tiofi is that frequendy adopted, yet quite os often os not we 
find that the humour is dull etiou^ when our artist gives 
free rein to any chance conceite or jest which may occur. 
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which in their loox and patchy connections range to excess 
beyond all reasonable limiis, and with intentional eccen¬ 
tricity bind up frequently together the most alien matter. 
Some nations have proved thenisdves indulgent to such 
artistic experiments^ others are more severe. Among the 
French such attempts at hufnorous composition have not as 
a mlS been successful; we Gemnans have done better, 
and we are more tolerant to the defects of such a style* 
Jeon Paul, for instance, is a much admired humourist among 
us; and yet it would be diihciilt lo point to any writer who 
is more eccentric in the way he brings to the common fund 
w^hat IS most remote from his subject^ and patches together 
an incredibly motley assemblage of sub[ecU| whose sole 
bond of relationship k one of the artistes own fancy* The 
story, the matter and progress of events are the features of 
least interest in his romances. The main attraction through' 
out is the Bportive procession of his humour which uses 
everything in its course as a means to cstabliEh his own 
triumph as a humourisL In this subordination to itself and 
concatenation of et^eiy conceivable stuff that can be raked 
out of the four quarters of the world, or the realm of the 
real, the material of humour approximates once more lo that 
of symbolkm, wherein significance and conformity likewise 
are disjoined, with thk differencet however, that in the 
former Jt h purely the personality of the poci which com¬ 
mands the material no less than the signiheanc^ ccK^rdin- 
ating them according to hk own caprice.^ Sudi a series of 
freaks and fancies soon drea us, more particularly when we 
are expected to live as best we can in the not unfrequcntly 
barely deciphemble combinations which have passed some* 
how or another in the douik of the poet’s brain. U'ith 
Jean Pau^ as with scarce another* one metaphor, sally of 
wit, drollery, or simile proves the doith of its neighbour 
Nothing grows; there is an explosion, that is all. A plot, 
however, which purports to have a must first be 

unfolded and prepared for such solution. From another 
point of view, when the artist in question is essentially 
devoid of the solid core and support of a mind and heart 
overflowing with the real actualities of existence, his humour 

* Lit., " And anrangei ilntm ude tn* jidc in nr; Ehlku onler.'^ Th&j u, 
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very readily k|^ inlo what h sentimenial iind morbid. 
And in this respect Jean Paul is no les: an example. 

(^) In a humour of the best kind^ which keeps itself aloof 
from such GEciescencea, we must therefore have a genuinely 
spiritual depth and wealth, able to exalt that which issues as 
the emanation of a personality to the rank of real expres¬ 
sion, and capable of making that which vj truly subsfiuTtfve 
arise from that w'htch the chance suggestions^ the mere 
caprices of the artist, dictate. Th^ sclf-abandoniment of the 
poet in the course of his exposition roust be^ as it is with 
numouiists such as Stemc or Hippeb a wholly unem¬ 
barrassed, ea^^goin|[, scarce perceptible kind of saunter,^ 
which^ insignlhcont Uioiigh it appear, manages predsidy by 
that means to strike at the root of the main ideaj and, for 
the reason that what thus bubbles up in haphazard fashion 
are matters of detail^ it is essential tliat the conception, 
which binds tlm wholu Ideally together, should have the 
deeper foundation, and that such detail should simply dash 
forth the focal spark of genius- 

We have now arrived at the point wheie mniantie art 
itself for the present terminates. It is the ^^tandpoint of 
our most modem outlook, whose distinctive choractenstic 
we shall find to be mainly this, that the individual persoU' 
ality ^ of the artist stands supreme abov^e both the material 
he informs and his creation. He is no longer dominated by 
the conditions of an essentially restricted sphere;, in which 
he must accept as given both the content and form of his 
wort] it now lies in his power to choose either as he wills, 
and to retain both on similar terms. 

(f) 7^ ^ ^ ^r/ 

Art, in $0 far ^ it has hitherto been the subject of our 
iiiquiryt had for its fundamental basis the unity of sig- 
ninconce and form^ and, as a further type of it, the unity 
of the personality of the artist with the work he embodies 
and creates.* More closely defined we may say that it was 

* ifip# The npi’castcH] as mcd Wr ftAd 
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the specific type of this uoign, which supplied the content 
and its appmprble artistic presentmeiit with the subsiantivc 
and directive principle running throui^h all the itnitges 
therein. 

We found at the copimencement of our inquiry with 
fetctice lo the OTpins of art ihat in the Eastern worM Spirit 
was I At as yet independently free. It stili sought that which 
it conceived to be the Absolute in the domain of JfaturPp 
and apprehended the natural as itself essentmlly Divine, 
At a further stage the outlook of classical art set b^ore 
itself the vision of the Greek Pantheon as uiiconsinuotfl 
and inspired beings> but stiil m aJI essential features formed 
as our humanity^ as individuib chained with a positive 
physical proce^^ Finally it was romantic art which first 
permitted S^pirit to fKnetiate the depths of its own worlds 
m contrast lo which flesh, the ertternaJ reality and firatne of 
this world generally^ albeit the fact that the splritu^ and 
absolute could alone manifest Itself in this worldt to the 
nist instance was divested of all claim lo reality," but for all 
that afterwards iLsserted such a positive claim mth increasing 
strength and urgency^ 

(a) llscse distinctive vietfs of the world process constitute 
religion, the suhaumtivc Spirit or genitis of peoples er^; 
they not tneiely influence art, but are threads of life which 
permeate every other domain or province of the living present 
to which they belong. As every man, in every spbere of act- 
ivtly^ whether it be on the field of politics, religion* art, or 
science, is a child of his own age, and receives the task to 
elaborate the essential content and confiequenlly the in¬ 
evitable plastic form of that age, so, too,f the aim that de¬ 
termines the content of art is no other than that of finding 
in Its own medium and resources some adequate expression 
for the spirit of a naiion. So long as the artist is in im¬ 
mediate identity' and unshaken faith inextricably one with 
the determinate coment of such a view of the world and the 
religion where it culminate to that extent this content and 
the mode of its presentation will call forth his most yen w 
pow'utsj In Other words this content remains for him the 
infinite substance and truth of his own consciousness, a 

' t prsamr daii n* the nvewung of ffiw«i 
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coniientji which he tivi^ down lo the recesses 

of his nature, in odginal unity; and^ moreover, the 

embodied presence in which he reveals the same is for him 
as such an artist^ the hnah necftssaiy^ and highest Eype of 
such a rorm, namely that of bringing before the aestbetTc 
sense the absolute being* and ^he ideal significance* of the 
subject-mauer of his am It is throughnhat aspect of his 
material which is no other than his own imutanent substance" 
that^ he finds that which binds him to the specific mode 
of his exposition. For the matenaJ, and with it the form that 
ap|>ertain9 to it* cames the a^ist directly into himself** 
as being the r^l essence of his delemiLrtfljie beings which 
he docs not imagine but rather actually is, and conse^ 
qu^tty has only to make this essential part of him an 
objective fact to himscU^ to conceive and elaborate such 
to a vital form from his own resourcesL Only under such 
conditions is the enthusiasm of the artist fully antikened 
for either the content or manEfestation of his art; only ihu,s 
hts creations become no mere product of caprice, but spring 
up within him, out of him, out of this living field of his sub^ 
sEanoOp this splntual capltalp whose content never ceases to 
be ^ive* until, through the efforts of the master, it has 
attained a defined form adequate to its own ideal notion. 
When, however, we of tChday would seek to make a Greek 
god or* as our own Protestants try to do, a Vimn Mary the 
object of a piece of sculpture or a picture^ it is impossible 
for as to iuski such a matefial with entire seriousness. It 
IS the faith of our inmost heart which fails ua here, albeit 
even in ^eg of absolute belief the artist was by no means 
necessarily what is commonly understood as a pious man, 
any more than at any rime artiats generally come in an ex- 
MptionaJ sense under that ciitegor>\ The demani^ is rather 
simply this that in the view of the artist his content should be 
no other than the substantive signifiaince* the most spiritual 
truth of Its own conscious life, and that it should unfold the 
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rkcccss^uy laws of its mod? of priiscnuuion. For 

in his creative activity, a child of Nature; his ability is En 
□ne itspect a talent he teoeives from Afr* Kis method of 
working is not the pure activity of miional apprehension, 
which places itself in direct opposition to its nuUeruil, and 
unites with it in the medium of free thoughts and pure 
thfnlfing. Rather as one not yet relp^ from the natural 
aspect^ it* coalesces tnimediately with the object^ in full 
failhi and ia identical with it heart aiid soul The artistic 
^personality reposes frankly in the object, the work of art 
proceeds in like manner absolutely from the unimpaired 
spiritual depth and power of genius; the product ia/frHV, 
unwavering, and its entine intensive effect pressed. And 
this it is which supplies the fimdansentai condition of 
hnai demand that Art be presented us in its Bawleas totality. 

Of) 'i'he atuation* however, has entirely changed in view 
of the position we have been forced to indicme m that 
occupied by Art in this its final stage of eTOlution. We 
havci howeveri no reason to regard this simply ^ a toisfor- 
tune which the chance of events has made inevitable, one, 
that IS to say, by which art has been overtaken through the 
pressure of the times, the prosaic outlook ^d the dearth of 
genuine interestSv Raiher It Is the rcaltzalion and progress 
of art itself, which, by envisaging for present life the maturial 
in which it actually dwells, hself materially assists on this 
very path* in each step of its adsTince, to make iiself free 
of the content that b presented. In the ver^ fact that wc 
have an object set l^fore our ocular or spiriliwl visionj 
whether it be by Art or the medium of Thought, with a com¬ 
pleteness which ptacdcally exhausts it, so that we have 
emptied it, and nothing further remains for our eyes to 
discover Of our souls to* explore, In that alone the vital 
interest disappears. Our intenst only continues where our 
faculties am kept fresh and alive. Spirit only concerns itself 
actively w-iih objects so long as there is still a mystery 
unsolved, a something unrev^od^ And this is so m bug 
as the niciterial remsins identical with our owm stibstiince- 
A limtt comes, however, when Art has displayed^ in all their 

M zun nat Mriiin whettwa^ the luhicci here the ailtst hiitiHlT^ m 
hii pkmIc <pf wortiiie. The contest would sEij^nt the bticr, ihe brttcf 
^n*t the fciftifvtf. 
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many aspects, these fundamental view^orthe world, w hkli 
arc mvolved in its own notion, no less than every province 
of the content that is bound up with such world-views: 
when that time arrives such art is necessarily cast loose of 
that which has been its previoiis specific content for any 
particular people or age; in such a case the renewed traving 
for material to work upon only fully snrakes wherf it is 
accepted as inevitable that we must first bid farewell to all 
that its ictivity has previously substantialed: just as in 
Gre^e, for oicamplet Adstophancs opposed a resolute face 
(obis age, and Lucian to the entire mstorica! Past of his 
country; or in Italy and Spain, in the decline of the Middle 
Agp, both Ariosto and Cervantes opened the attack on 
Chivalry* 

In oppositioti to the age, then, in which the artist, by 
virtue of the concrete content of his nationalily and times, 
stands within a definite outlook upon the world and Its 
modes of embodiment, we become aware of a point of 
view diametrically antagonistic, which, so far as its complete 
«munciaEion is concerned, has only in the most modem 
limes received its due significance. It is only in our own 
days that we find the artist no less than the man of scicjice 
among pretty ne^ly all dvilired nations, has mastered the 
cultivation of his refieciive faculty, the ait of criticism, 
and among us Germans the absolute freedom of thought, 
and has made this critical apparatus^ both relatively to the 
material and the form of its production, having already run 
through ah the necessary^ phases or types of romantic art, a 
kind of rtutiJ *1 he specific mode of associatfon for 

any particular conteict, and a manner of presentment ex¬ 
clusively pertinent to that and no other material, are things 
which the artist of to-day looks upon as obsolete, i Art has 
become a free Instrument which is qualified to exerdbe itself 
relatively to every content, no matter whai kind it may 
agre^bly to the principles or criteria of the artist's own 
peculiar craftsmanship. The artist stands superior to all 
speedfie modcf and confotmaiions, however much hallowed 
m the and moves forward free and mdependent, 

untminmelled by cither form or presentment such ns pre¬ 
viously have brought before manV vision and nriad the one 

^ hAj. EtFany pailiciiEar ferm. 
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holy ^nd etemiii ^ubstincc.- No content^ no foim is %iiy 
longer identical direcdy fdth the inmost sonl of cbe artist^' 
his nanii-et his unawane"* and substantive essence; every 
maLteriiil he cniiy treat with Lpdiderejicep if be only keep 
true to tho fortual prinoLpSe that ho make his work com 
son^m with beauty and a really artistic execution. There ISp 
in shorty mateMal nowadays which wc can place on its 
own independent merits as superior to this law of relativity; 
and even if there Ls one thus sublimely placed beyond it 
there is at least no absolute necessity that It should be the 
object of presentation^ For these reasons the artist 

is situated relatively to the content of his work much as 
the dramatist who places before us and develops other and 
alien characters. It is quite true that ev«n our pMl of 
to-day interposes the atmosphere of his genius witiiin his 
deUneations;, and the warp that he weaves is in fact that 
of his own substance; but this only applies to what is 
universal there or wholly secidenlaJ. The closer traits of 
individualu^on are not his ownp but rather he makes use 
of In this respect his stores of imagcsr modes of metaphar, 
carltcT types of arti which by themselves hu does not care 
foFj and whose significance is ejEclustvdy dependent on the 
fact that they turn out to be the most suitable for this or 
that matter in hand. In most of the arts, and particularly 
in the plastic types, the fiubject-mattef is, apart from this, 
supplied from outside to the artist. He works to order, and 
when occupied with whatever cales^ seen es, and ^rtmlts thus 
come in his w^ay, whether sacred or profane, has merely to 
look to it that he can make something out df them, hor, 
however much he leaves the Impress of his genius on a given 
content, it rertmins throughout for all that a material which 
is not Itsolf directly the substanco of his own conscious lile. 
Nor is It of any real assistance to him, that he further ap¬ 
propriate^ M to speakt with his soul and substance views 
of the worid that belong to the Past, in other wordSt ttics 
to root himself in one of such, and, let us say, turns Romari 
Catholic, os not a few have done in recent times for Art^s 
sake, in order to give their soul some secure foundation, 

^ H^L h the life of Spiriu and 
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arid enablm tJie definite linM of tlieif artistic product la 
beCQjne themselves sometking which shn]) appear to have 
an independently^ valid growth. It is not a prime condition 
of the aiti^uc state that the artist should come completeLy 
to terms with bis own bouI^ or shouM he obliged to look 
after his own saivaiion. What is important is that his j^ul 
in its i^eatness and freedom should from ihe first^l^fore 
it thinks of creating, both know and possess that whereof it 
iSp should stMd fast by It and reltnnl within ll^ and, above 
all, is it indispensable that the spirit and mind of the great 
artist of to-day should have a liberal cdiicationp one in 
which every kind of superstition and belief which remains 
limited to cheumspibed forms of outlook and presentment, 
should reedve their proper subordination as merely asp«?ct!i 
or phosol moments of a larger process ; aspects which the 
free human spirit has already mastered when it once for all 
sees that they can furnish it with no conditions of exposition 
and creative elfort which are, independently for their own 
sake, sacrosanct; and only oscribra iq them value in virtue 
Of the loftier content, which itsdf, creator and worker, 
he reposes in themt tnaking them thus what they oukIu 
to be.^ 

It 19 somewimt in this way nowadays that any and every 
form and materml may prove of service to and under the 
control of the artist whose executive talents and genius 
have been libemled in thdr independence from the former 
limiuujon to a specific mode of artistic work. 

{y) If we ask, then, in conclusion what are the content 
and the modes which may be considered fiem/tar to the 
present sphere of our inquiry, the result will be approxim¬ 
ately as follows. 

The univeml types of art were pre-eminenLl^ related to 
the absolute truth to whidi Art attains, tmd they discovered 
the source of their ddferentiation in the specific grasp they 
rapeciivdy supplied of that which passed for the Absolute 
in the hiiman consciousness, and which itself carried the 
principle of its manner of embodiment. In this respect we 
have already seen in symbolism Nature’s significantes pass 
l^ore Us as content, and her facts and human persooifica- 
uon as the mode of presentation; stmtlarly in ckssicoJ 

Att xvmiitin Ai afleqja| e t<i their enm explidi mture. 
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we hsiYc passuti in review spiritu^ iiidividiialityi but as 
t^ily which cajiicd no meniOTy' with it^^and over 

which the abstract necessity of Fate stood pammonot In 
the romantic the intellectual being of the peisorml con¬ 
sciousness was asserted inherent in its own substance^ and 
forjhe inmost content of which the extenud rorm remained 
entirely contingent. In this concluding type as in the 
earlier ones the object of an was the Divine in its explicitly 
unfolded nature# This Divine had however to mahe Icself 
an object^ to define iLselT^ and In the prooet^ to pass from 
Its own immediAte substance to the secular content of the 
personal consciousness. In the first instance the infinite 
essence of personality wsts reposed in honour, love, and 
fidelity; after tliat in the particular individualttyi the 5|>eciJic 
character which Itappcn^ to coalesce with the particular 
mode of humaxi fife in question. This coajesence, together 
with the specific liaiitatidn of content appropriate to such, 
was finally put an end to by humour, which proved itself 
capable of dissolving or making pliabk to its purpose any 
or every line of stable definition^ Eind by so doing made it 
possible for ait to transcend Its own fimilatlons. In this 
passing avi'ay of Art beyond ilselG however^ Art is guite os 
truly the return of man upon himself, a descent into bis 
Own soul-deptbs, by which process art strips off from itself 
every secure barrier set tip by a determinate range of oort- 
tant and conception, and unfolds within our common 
humanity * its new holy of holte^ in other words the depths 
and heights of the human soul aimplyt the universal shared 
of all men in joy and sufferingp in endeavour^ action, and 
destiny. From this point onW'ards il Is froin himself that 
the arlUl receives his content, is in inilh the Spirit of man 
assigning to himself his own boundaries, contcmplatingi cs- 
perienclng and giving utterance to the lufinitudi! of his 
emotions and situations, a spirit to which nothing is any 
more alien which can possibly emanate as life from tlie 

’ vifArr als InhlkAt urtiriffwr// [ atn tiol nirr that I 

know pftclie^ly the htttf unless it unoUJsiii la tkb Elut fbe Greek 

yods were witnout an hiilaricij mcuuiry^ Tbcir imingriility sw^ilgwed 
up in 3ti rcpCkse ihe senic of bciii^s in llcae, onA assumed to he in 
human bodily sbnpc. 

' tAntm Mtiitfattm M unccrcnmoti 
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huiiuui sfluL A cont^int of this tiiimre is one which canndt 
pc/sist Under the duiined cnixlee of&it independcht and apart 
from the Mtivity of the artist. Kather the deftnidon of con- 
tm t and Its elabomtion is tronsferired bj* it to the caprli:^ 
of hjs Invention* Htit, or thisj \t no vital 

interest, because Art is no longer tinder constmint to 
ti^'ni and that, which is coinfJitS:tely at hefee in 
one of Its speciiSc grades. Everything is now posaiblo its 
aubject-mattor, in which man. on whatever pl^e of Hfc he 
My be^ possesses either the need or the capacity of making 
his abode. 


Con^nled with a material of such a wide range and 
niiiJtip1ictt>v i-S above all of first importance that in re¬ 
spect to the mode of amstic treatment the Spirit that is 
now active in our present life should throughout declare 
Itself as such* Our modem aitist may no doubt join the 
company of ancients and elders. It is a fine thing to be one 
of the Homerides, though we stand last of the line; pictures, 
too. that refitmt for us once again the atmosphere of ro¬ 
mantic art in the Middle Ages will have 3 worth of thdr own. 
Hut this Universal sufiiciencyp depth, and unique suitability 
of a given material such as we amive described is another 
thing altogether^ and equally so its mexie of ijresefntation. 
Neither Homer, Sophocles. Dante, Ariosto, nor Shakespeare 
CM r^ppuar in our times- U'hat has been sung so ;^catly, 
what has been expressed with such freedom, has been sung 
and exprt^^^ once for all. Only the Present blows fresh; 
ail eLte IX faded and more faded- In the matter of history 
we must f^n make it something of a reproich to the 
rrenchtand we may add to it a criticism on the score of 
^uty, That they Imve presemted on their stage Gre^ and 
Koman heroes^ Chinese, and Peruvians as so manf French 
pnnees and princesses, and moreover have given them the 
motives md views peculiar to the age of Lous XJV dr 
Lcma XV. Vet> after all. had these very mutives and 
opinions only been intriirsicalLy deeper and more btsauLifu] 
t^n ^ey are we should have had little fault to find jn 
the fam that the Past is here translated Into Art^s present 
contrary all material whatsoever, it Littm 
not tom what age or nation it hails, only retains its truth 
for art os part of this vita] and actujil Present, in which 
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it ffood? the human heart with the reflected inia^e of 
its own life, and brings tmtb home ici mail's scos^^s and 
mind, k is just this revelation and renewed activity of that 
humanity which is immortal in all its varied significance 
and infinite r^onstruction, which^ in this its receptacle of 
humoji situations and emottons, forms the [^ssibk no less 
thiffl liie absolnte^ntent of the art of our Ume, 

If we now lake a glance back, having established in a 
general way the content which distinguishes the subject- 
matter of this portion of our inquiry, at tliat which we finally 
considened to bt the modes of romantic art's dissolution, we 
nmy recall the fact that we then defined them under a 
term applicable to alh as the falling to pieces of Art, a pnO’ 
cess w^bichf in one of its aspects, was due to on imitation of 
the objects of Xature in idl the detail of their contingent 
appeamnee, and in smother was referable to humour, that 
unfettered activity of the individual soul in ail its capricious 
msistery. In conclusion, we may still draw auention to a 
further way^of fbdng on our minds that fermiftuf of fomoniic 
art without prejudice to our previous remarks upon it In 
other wards, just as in our advance from symbol™ to 
classical art^ wu considered the transitional forms of image, 
simile, and epigTam, we have also here in romantic ait a 
form somewhat similar worthy of attention. In those pre> 
rious modes of conception the important thing was the 
falling asunder of the spiritual significance and the CKtemal 
form, a severatlon which in part was cancell^ by the activity 
of the artist's own mind, and in the exceptional case of the 
epigram could possibly ha converted into complete idcnlity* 
Romantic ail was from the beginning the profound^ dis¬ 
union of that inmost soul-Ufe which finds its satisfaction in 
its own wealth, which, moreoveTp for the reason that gener¬ 
ally the objective world does not completely satisfy the 
demand of Spirit essentially os stich, persisted in its discord-' 
ance with or indifenence to it* This opposilion in the cv-olu- 
tion of romantic art finally led us perforce to the point 
where we found that the interest was exclusively centred 
on the contingent aspects of eitemnlity, or the equally 
capricious activity of the souL ’^VTien, however, this exclus¬ 
ive attention to either side, whether It be the eslem^lty or 
purely personal presentment, agreeably to the main principle 
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of romantic art, is carried so far that it becomes i rest 
penetiauon of the soul wiiiiiii the object, and the aspect of 
humour in its n-btion to the object and its embodiment 
within the sphere of its own individual reaction ‘ assumes a 
real importance, tn that case we are face to face with what 
IS a (s^^ence with the object, and is nothing less than an 
Mjettxvf humour. Such a coalescence, iK>wever, caif only 
oc of limited range, and find expression merely, say, within 
a lyitc. oral m^t in but a portion of a larger composition. 
For If Jte^umlanes widened, and it was carried through- 
out the object matter in question, it would necessarily be 
come idcnticaj with the action and event, become, in short, 
a completely objective representation. ^tTiat we have to 
consider here is mther a sensitive self-abandonment of the 
artist s sold in his object, which no doubt is unfolded in 
some kina of process^ but neverthijless remairks u movcni^t 
of the imagination and heart indicative rather of individual 
gemus; a capnee in some sort, and yet not entirely aiprici- 
DUS or intentional, but rather a sympathetic e^nsign of 
the artists genius, which devotes itself solely to ire subject- 
unatrer, and makes it exclusively its interest and content. 

we may usefiiUy compare with such a spirit the last 
blooms of the MCient Greek epigram, in which this repc 
appeara in ib Brst and amplest features. The mode ie 
nave here in our mind is in the first instance npoarem 
when the reference to the object is not a mere statemVnt of 
la^ IS not merely an inscription or transcript which states 
what the objem is, but is j^ocimed with a deeper emotion, 
a sleight of witticism, nn ingenious fancy, or a real flash of 
iniBginative power, any or nil of which through their poetical 
^sp give life to and expand the minutest detail Poems of 
this descnpiion, it matters little what their subiiwt.matter 
may be, whether a tree, a mill-stream, spring, dead thing* 
or ahvev are of mfinite vartety and may bo found in t^e 

JJationa They ate, however, a subordinate 
grade of poetry, and very readily come ofT halting. For at 
Iwt in a couiiny of cultivated speech and reflection there 
are few objects and conditions, indeed, which will not ofler 
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some further link of associalion lo every mail. And just as 
the avemce miin thinks hiinself qualiHed to write a letter he 
will mte his capacity to CKpiess such ideas. One is very 
easily tired of a universal spirit of singing such as this, 
even though a stray novelty of touch may be here and there 
thrown in. The impoitBuce of such a class of composition^ 
therefore, depends almost entirely on the question how far 
the artist's soul* with its fuU intensity of life, and with a 
spiritual and intdlectual wealth that is both profound and 
eKtensive^ has without rc&erv^e entered vitally into such con¬ 
ditions, situations, and so forth} has made a home there, 
and from the object m qm^ion created something unseen 
before, something beautiful, something essentially worth our 
attention^ 

'Fo this end the Persians and Axabtans pre-cminendy In 
the oiientaL splendaur of thdr images, in the unfettered en¬ 
joyment of their imagination^ whidi enters Into the being 
of its 5ub|cct-inaner in the purest spirit of contemplation, 
offer, even for present times and our own intensity of spint- 
ua! penetration, a glorious exemplar. Both the Spaniards 
and Italiaos, too, have done ext^lent things in the same 
direction, ll is true that Klopstock says of Petrarch: 

—Laura be&acig ret^foi in Lkderq, 
Emrdcm Bcwundcirr fch^Bfl, abcrdctn LleteiKlen nidlt*' 

but Klopstock^s own lovoodes are themselves full of moral 
redcctEons* troubled yearning and passion that h for ever 
writhing after imnioTtaJity of happiness. WTiat we admire 
most in Petrarch U the frtc atmosphere of essen tially noble 
emotion, which* however much it eirpresses the longing for 
the belovedj can none the less repose on its own hearL 
For this iSnd of longing* indeed sensual desire itself, is far 
from being absent in the rmige of the art we now ore con¬ 
sidering, when the subject is restricted to wine and love, the 
tavern and the glass; the excessive voluptuousness of the 
images of Persian writers themselves are in feet an iUustni- 
lion of this; hut in this case the Imagiiijition, in the interest 
it possesses for the intelUgence, remov'cs the object entirely 

' “ Pctnudi fatig wngv of bii Laura. To him who woivdeisal bwndfiil 
loofii they ait lo the ldi« they are n^l *0.” 
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from the sphere of desire which has a practical aim, U 
poui^cs an interest n^erely in the realm of its own 
activityi finding its delight freely in its own cotintless freaks 
[ind fancies, and making }<3y^ and griefs alike the subject of 
its sport. Among our modem poets the two who pre¬ 
eminently combine a similar biio^'ancy of genius with a 
more intimate and spiritually searching depth of imagkis^ion 
are Goethe in his ** WesiMtlicher Diian ** and Rtickert, The 
essential contrast between Goetlie's poetry in the Divan " 
and his more early efforts b quite remarkabk. In his 
** Welc-ome and FarewdJp'^ for instance^ the language and 
description am no doubt Bite in thek way, true feeling is 
there. In other resp^ects the situation is commonplace, the 
climax is poor^ and of imagination in the full and free 
sense there is no further trace. The ijocm in the “Divan’' 
entitled ”Recovery"’' is composed in a totally different 
spirit. Love b here wholly absorbed in the imagination, and 
the movementp happiness^ and bliss of the latter are through¬ 
out predominonL And, io speak generally of artistic produc¬ 
tions of this class^ we may aiirm that we find in them no 
personal craving, no indicatiops of cnamourmentT no mere 
desiiie, but a pure delight in the objects ddineated^ ^ itt~ 
exhaustible seif-absoiption of imogiaationi an innocent play^ 
a free sunender to the coquettish humours even of rhjmie 
and ingenious verruBoitiDn; and withal an intense jubilation 
of the soul in its own free movement, a spirit* which* by 
means of thU very exhilaration induced by ar^ric form^ 
lifts the soul high above all its painful peiplexity into the 
ordered limits of the real. 

And here we must close our considerudon of the par¬ 
ticular types according to which the Ideal of art throughout 
its process is sclf^differentiated. Wo have made the|c several 
modes the subject of a more extensive inquiry* with a view 
to unfoLding the content of the same, a content from which 
the proper modes of artistic pTes4^nt^llent ore themselves 
also dedudble:^ For in Art, too, as in all other human pro- 
duedout if i^ the content which is finally decisive^ In ftict 
Aft, if we Consider the tiue notion of it, has one and only 

‘ I ^ imH; qyjtfr siirc that iTiV Jei Geiiaf/mi dpcs tifi4 mtsia 

** the bcuayancy of the ticatcd fnrnL" 
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one supremo funciion* II has to sei forth in adeqiulc form, 
within the grasp of our actual senses^ what is itself essential 
eon tent; and the Philosophy of Art should consequently 
regard it as its main business lo comprehend b Thought 
what this abundance of content and its beautilu] mode of 
m A^tation verily is. 
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